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PREFACE 



QOME eight years ago I undertook a study of the 
^ woraen of the French Révolution, my object 
being merely to satisfy myaelf aa to the value of 
tbeir public services in that period. In the course 
of my studies I became particularly înterested in 
Madame Roland, and when five years ago I found 
myself in Paris for an extended period, I decided 
to use my leisure in making a more careful investi- 
gation of her life and times than I had been able to 
do in America. The resuit of that study is con- 
denaed in this volume. 

Much of the material used in preparing the book 
is new to the public. The chapter on Mademoi- 
selle Phlipon's relations with M. Roland and of their 
marriage has been written from unpublished lettera, 
and présents a very différent view of that affair 
from that which her biographers hâve hitherto given, 
and from that which she herself gives in her Memoirs. 
The story of her seeking a title with its privilèges in 
Paris in 1784 has never before been told, the letters 
in which the détails of her search are given never 
having been published. Those of her biographers 
wbo hâve had access to thèse letters hâve been too 
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ardent republicans, or too passionate admirera of their 
heroine, to dwell on an épisode of her career which 
seemed to them inconsistent with her later life. 

The manuscripts of the letters from which thèse 
chapters hâve been written are now in the Biblio- 
thèque Nationale of Paris. They were given to the 
library in 1888, by Madame Faugère, the widow 
of M. P. Faugère, to whom they had been given by 
Madame Champagneux, only daughter of Madame 
Roland, that he might prépare a satisfactory édition 
of her mother's works, and write a life of her father. 
M. Faugère finished his édition of Madame Roland's 
writings, but he died before completing his life of 
M. Roland. 

Much of the material used in the book I hâve ob- 
tained from the descendants of Madame Roland, now 
living in Paris. My relations with them came about 
through that distinguished scholar and gentleman, 
the late James Darmesteter. Learning that I was 
interested in Madame Roland, he kindly sent me 
to her great-grandson M. Léon Marillier, a pro- 
fessor in the École des Haute» Études, of Paris. 
M. Marillier and his wife were of the greatest service 
to me, called my attention to the manuscripts whieh 
Madame Faugère had turned over to the Bibliothèque, 
and which had just been catalogued, and gave me for 
examination a large quantity of letters and cahier» 
from Madame Roland's girlhood. There also I met 
their mother, Madame Cécile Marillier. To her I 
owe a debt of gratitude for sympathy and help, 
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which I can never repay. Madame Marillier gave 
me fieely the family legends of her grand uiother, 
and in May, 1892, I spent a fortnight at Le Clos, 
the family home of the Rolande, where Madame 
Roland passed her happiest, moat natural years. 
The old place is rife with memories of its former 
mistress, and it was there and afterwards in Ville- 
franche that I found material for Chapters IV. 
andV. 

I cannot close this introductory word without 
acknowledging, too, my indebtedness to the librarians 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale, of Paris. During three 
years I worked there almost daily, and I was treated 
■with uniform courtesy and served willingly and 
intelligently. Indeed, I may say the same for ail 
libraries and muséums of Paris where I had occasion 
to seek information. 

I. M. T. 
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THE GIRLHOOD OP MANON PHLIPON 

O INCE the days when ail of the city of Paris, save 
^ a few milla, f ortressee, and donjon-towers, was to 
be found on the Ile de la Cité, the western end of 
that island has been the quarter of the gold and sil- 
ver smiths. Hère, in the olden tirnes, when this part 
of the island was laid out in gardens and paths, the 
sellera of ornaments and métal vessels arranged their 
wares on the ground or in rude booths ; later when 
peaked-roofed, latticed-faced buildings filled the space, 
thèse same venders opened their workshops in them ; 
later still, when good King Henry IV. filled up tins 
western end, huilt the Pont Neuf and put up the two 
une façades of red brick and atone — mates for the 
arcades of the Place Royale — the same class con- 
tinued hère their trade. Even to-day, he who knows 
Paris thoroughly seeks the neighborhood of the Quai 
de. l'Horloge and the Quai des Orfèvres for fine 
silverware and jewels. 

Among the master engravers who in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century plied their trade in this 
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quartier was one PieiTe Gatien Phlipon. His shop 
was in one of the houses of King Henry's façade — 
a house still standing almost intact, although the 
majority of them bave been replaced or rebuilt bo as 
to be unrecognizable — that facing tbe King's statue 
on tbe west and looking on the Quai de l'Horloge on 
the north. 

M. Phlipon's shop was in one of the best situa- 
tions in Paris. The Pont Neuf, on wbich his house 
looked, was the real centre of the city. Hère in 
those days loungers, goasips, recruiting agents, ven- 
de rs of ail sorts, taltimbcmque», quacks, m en of 
fashion, women of pleasure, the high, the low, tout 
Paria, in short, surged back and forth across the 
bridge. So fashionable a promenade had the place 
become that Mercier, the eighteenth-century gossip, 
declared that when one wanted to meet a person in 
Paris ail that was necessary to do was to promenade 
an hour a day on the Pont Neuf. If he did not find 
hûn, he might be sure he was not in the city. 

Engraver by profession, M. Phlipon was also a 
paintcr and enameller. He employed aeveral work- 
men in his shop and received many orders, but he 
had an itching for money-making whîcb led him 
to sacrifice the artistic side of his profession to the 
commercial and to combine with his art a trade in 
jewelry and diamonds. We may suppose, in fact, 
that the reason M. Phlipon had removed his shop to 
the Pont Neuf, instead of remaining in the Rue de 
la Lanterne, now Rue de la Cité, near Notre Dame, 
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TES GIBLBOOD OF MANON PHLIPON 3 

where he lived until about 1755, was beeause be aaw 
in the new loeation a better opportunity for carrying 
on trade. 

As his sacrifice of art to commerce shows, M. 
Pblipon was not a particularly higb-rainded man. 
He was, in fact, an excellent type of what the small 
bourgeoisie of Paris was, andisto-day, — good-n atured 
and yain , tbrifty and selfish, slightly c omm on in fus 
taates, not alwaya agreeable to live with wben crossed / 
in his wishes, but on tbe whole a respectablejnan, ) 
devoted to bis family, with too great regard for what 
bis neighbors would say of bim to do anything fla- 
grantly vulgar, and too good a beart to be continually ' 



His vanity mode him fond of display, but it kept . 
him in good company. If he condescended to trade, 
he never condescended to traders, but carefully pre- 
served the relations with artiste, painters, and sculp- 
tors which his rank as an engraver brought him. 
" He was not exactly a high-minded man," said his 
daughter once, "but he had much of wbat one callu 
honor. He would bave willingly taken more for a 
thîng than it was worth, but he would hâve killed 
himself rather than not to hâve paid the priée of 
what he had bougbt." What M. Phlipon lacked 
in dignity of character and élévation of senti- 
ments, Madame Phlipon supplied — a se rené, high- 
minded woman, knowing no other life than that of 
her family, ambitions for nothing but duty. She is 
a perfect model for the gracious housewife in La mère 
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laborieuse and Le Bénédicité of Chardin, and her face 
might well bave serred as tbe original for the exqui- 
site pastel of the Louvre, Chardin's wif e. 

Madame Phlipon's marriage had been, as are the 
majority of her class, one of reason. If she had 
suffered from a lack of delicacy on the part of her 
husband, had never known deep happiness or real 
companionship, she had, at least, been loved bj the 
rather ordinary man whom her superiority impressed, 
and her home had been pleasant and peaceful. 

The PhliponB led a typical bourgeois life. The 
little home in the second story of the house on the 
Quai de l'Horloge contained both shop and living 
apartmenta. As in Paris to-day the business and 
domestic life were closely dovetailed. Madame 
Phlipon minded the wort and received customers 
when her husband was out, helped with the accounts, 
and usually had at her table one or more of the 
apprentices. Their busy every-day life was varied 
in the simple and charming fashion of whieh the 
Freneh hâve the secret, leisurely promenades on 
Sunday, to SaintCloud, Meudon, Vincennes, an hour 
now and fchen in the Luxembourg or Tuileries gar- 
dons, an occasions! evening at the théâtre. As the 
familles of both Monsieur and Madame Phlipon 
were of the Parisian bourgeoisie they had many 
relatives scattered about in the commercial parts of 
the city, and mueh animation and varicty were added 
to their lires by the constant informai visiting they 
did among them. 
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TES OIRLEOOD OF MANON PSLIPON 5 

The chief interest of the Phlipon household was 
oentred in its one little girl — the only child of 
seven left — Marie-Jeanne, or Manon, as she was 
oalled for short. Little Manon had not been boni 
in the house on the Quai de l'Horloge, but in 
the Rue de la Lanterne (^archlSjjLTM), and the 
first two years of her life had been suent with a 
nurse in the suburbs of Arpajon. She was already 
a happy, active, healthy, observant child when she 
was brought back to her fathei's home. The change 
from the quiet countiy house and garden, ail of the 
world she had known, to the shiftâng panorama pf 
the Seine and the Pont Neuf made a vivid impression 
upon her. The change, in fact, may be counted as the 
first step in her awakening. - It quickened her power 
of observation and aroused in her a restless curiosity. 

Never having known her mother until now, she 
was almost at once taken captive by the sweet, grave 
woman who guarded her with tenderest care, yet 
demanded from her implicit obédience. Madame 
Phlipon obtained over the child a complète ascend- 
ency and kept it so long as she lived. The father, 
on the contrary, never was able to win from his 
little daughter the homage she gave her mother. 
Monsieur Phlipon was often impatient and arbitraiy 
with Manon. The child waa already sufficiently 
developed when she began to make his aoquaintance 
to discriminât*) dimly. While she was pliable to 
reason and affection, she was obstinate before force 
and impatience. She recognized that somehow tbey 
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were illogioal and imjust and she would endure but 
never yield to them. Thus among Manon 's first 
expériences was a species of hero-worship on ooo 
hand, of contempt for injustice on the other. 

An incessant activity was one of the little girl's 
natural qualities. This and her curiosity explain 
how she came to learn to read without anybody 
knowing exactly when. By the tinte she was four 
years old nothing but the promise of ftowers tempted 
her away front her books, unless, indeed, it was 
stories ; and with thèse the artist friends of M. Phli- 
pon often entertained her, weaving extravagances 
by the hour, varying the pastime hy repeating 
rhymes to her — an amusement which was ovcn 
more entertaining to them since she repeated them 
like a parrot. 

Madame Fhlipon was a sincère and ardent Cath- 
olio and she took advantage of the eager activity of 
little Manon to teach her the Old and New Testa- 
ment and the catéchisai. When the child was seven 
years old, she was sent to the class to he prepared 
for her first communion- Hère she speedily distirt- 
guished herself, carrying away the prizes, much to 
the glory of her uncle Bimont, a young curé of the 
parish oharged with directing the catechism. 

M. Fhlipon and nia wife, delighted with the chtld's 
precocity, gave her toasters, — one to teach her to 
write and to give her history and geogr aphy, an- 
other for the piano, another fot dancing, another 
for the guitar. M. Phlipon hiroself gave her draw- 
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ing, and the Curé Bimont Latin. She attacked thèse 
dutiea eagerly, — getting up at five in the morning 
to copy her exercises and do her examples, — active 
because she could not help it. 

But her real éducation was not what she was 
getting in thèse conventional ways, It was what 
the books she read gave her. Thèse were of the 
moat haphazard sort: the Bible in old French, to 
which she was greatly attached, the ZAves of the 
Saints, The Civil Wars of Appias, Scarron, the Mé- 
moire of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, a treatise on 
Heraldry, another on Contracta, uiany travels, drainas 
of ail sorts, Tilémaque, Jérusalem Delivered, oven 
Candide. 

The child read with passionate absorption. At 
first it was simply for somethiiig to do, as she did 
her exercises or fingered her guitar; but soon she 
began to feel strongly and she sought in her books 
food for the strange new émotions which stirred her 
heart, brought tears to her eyes, and awakened her 
to the mysteries of joy and sorrow long before she 
was able to call those émotions by name. 

In the motley collection of books read by Manon 
at this period one only made a life-Iong impression 
upon her, — it was Dacier's Plutarch. No one can 
understand the eïghteenth century in France with- 
out taking into considération the profound impress 
made upon it by PlutarcKs IAvts. The work was the 
source of the dreams and of the ambitions of num- 
bers of the mon who exercised the greatest influence 
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8 MADAME ROLAND 

on the intellectual and polîtical life of the period 
Jean Jacques Rousseau déclares that when he first 
read Plutarck, at about nine years of âge, it cured 
him of his love of romance, and formed his f ree and . Y. 
republican character, and thejmnatience of servitude -c^^ 
which tormented him throughout fais life. Hundreds t ,' : ' 
of otfaers like Rousseau, m&ny of them, no doubt, 
in imitation of faim, trace their noblest qualitiea to 
the same source. 

When little Manon Phlipon first read the Liven, the 
storîes of thèse noble deeds moved faer almost to de- 
lirium. She carried her book to churefa ail through 
one Lent in guise of a prayer-book and read through 
the service. When at night, alone in her room, she 
leaned from the window and looked upon the Pont 
Neuf and Seine, she wept that she faad not been born 
in Atfaens or Sparta. She was beginning to apply to 
herself what she read, to feel that the noble actions 
which aroused such depths of feeling in her heart 
were not only glorious to faear of but to perfonn. 
She was filled witfa awe at the idea that she was her- 
self a créature capable of sublime deeds. A solemn , 
sensé of responsibility was awakened, and she felt that 
she must form her soûl for a worthy future. When 
most children are busy with toys she was trembling 
bef ore a mysterious possibility, — a life of great and 
good deeds, a possibility which she faintly felt was 
dépendent upon her own efforts. 

Once penetrated by tfais splendid idéal, faowever 
vague it may hâve been, it was inévitable that tfae 
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TBE GIBLBOOV OT MANON PHLIPON 9 

rites of the Church, full of mysticiam and exaltation, 
the teachings of dévotion and self-abnégation, the 
pictures of lives spent in holy service, should appeal 
deeply to Manon's sensitive and untrained conscious- 
ness. As the time of her firat communion approaehed, 
and curé and friends combined to impress upon the 
child the solemn and eternal importance of the act, 
she was more and more atirred by dread and exalta- 
tion. Ail her time was given to méditation, to prayer, 
to pions reading. Every day she flngered the Lives 
of the Saints, sighing after the times when the fury 
of the pagans bestowed the crown of martyrdom upon 
Christians. 

The necesaary interruptions to her dévotions 
which occnrred in the household, disturbed hei. 
At last she felt that she could not endure any 
longer the profane atmosphère; throwing herself at 
her parents' feet, she begged to be allowed to go 
to a convent to prépare for the sacrament. M. and 
Madame Phlipon, touched by the zeal of their 
daughter, eonsented to let her leave them for a 
year. 

It was not a difficult matter to find a convent 
suitable for a young girl of any class, in the Paris 
of the eighteenth century. That selected by the 
Phlipons for Manon stood in the Rue Neuve Ste. 
Etienne, a street now known as Rue Rollin and 
Rue Navarre. The convent, Dames de la Congré- 
gation de Notre Dame, establîshed in 1645, was well 
known for the gratuitous instruction its sisters gave 
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10 MADAME ROLAND 

the children of the very poor as well as for the sim- 
plicity and honeaty with which the pension for young 
girls was conducted, a thing which could not be said 
of many of the conventa of that day. 

The instruction given by the Dames de la Con- 
grégation was not, however, any better than that of 
other institutions of the kind, if the morals were. 
The amount of éducation regarded as neceasary for 
a French girl of good fanùly at this period was, in 
fact, very meagre ; even girls of the highest classes 
being allowed to grow to womanhood in astonishing 
ignorance. Madame du Deffand says that in the 
convent where she was placed nothing was taught 
except " reading and writing, a light, very light tint- 
ing of history, the four raies, some needle-work, 
many pater-nosters — that was ail." Madame Louise, 
the Mister of Louis XVI., did not know her alphabet 
at twelve, so says Madame Campan. Madame de 
Oenlis taught her handsome sister-in-law, the fav- 
orite of the Duke of Orléans, to write after she was 
married. Madame de Oenlis herself at twelve years 
of âge had read almost nothing. 

Manon Phlipon's acquirements whea she entereâ 
the convent, at a little over eleven years of âge, were 
certainly much greater than those of thèse celebrated 
women at her âge. It is probable that her instruc- 
tion was far above that not only of the girls of her 
âge in the school, but of the most advanced pupils, 
perhaps even of some of the good sisters themselves. 

The snperior training of the new pupil was soon 
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TBS OIBLBOOD OF MANON PHLIPON 11 

known. The discovery caused her to be petted 
by ail tbe sisterhood, and she was granted spécial 
privilèges of study. She continued her piano las- 
sons and drawing, 80 tnat she had sufficient work 
to satisfy her active nature and to make the lei- 
sure given her sweet. Tliia leisure she never 
passed with her comportions. Her frame of mind 
was altogether too serious to permit her to romp 
lîke a child. The récréation hours she spent apart, 
in a quiet corner of the silent old garden, reading 
or dreaming, permeated by the beauty of the foliage, 
the sigh of the wind, the parfume of the flowera. 
Ail tbis she felt, in her exalted state, was an exprès- 1 1 
sion of God, a proof of his goodness. With her 
heart big with gratitude and adoration, she would 
leave the garden to kneel in the dim church, and 
listen to the chanting of the choir and the roll of 
the organ. 

Senaitive, unpraotieal, fervent, the imposîng and 
mystic services allured her imagination and moved 
her heart until she lost self-control and wept, she 
did not know why. 

During the first days at the convent, a novice took 
the veil, — one of the most touching cérémonies of 
the Church. The young girl appeared before the 
altar, dressed lîke a bride, and in a tone of joyous 
exaltation sang the wonderful strain, " Hère I hâve 
chosen my dwelling-place, hère I establish myself 
forever." Then her white garments were taken from 
her, and cruel shears eut her long hair, which fell in 
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12 MADAME ROLAND 

masses to the floor ; she prostrated herself before the 
altar, and in sign of her eternal séparation from the 
world a black cloth was spread over her. Even to 
the experienced and unbelieving the sight is pro- 
foundly affecting. Manon, eensitive and overstrung, 
was seized with the terrible, death-in-life meaning 
of the sacrifice; she fancied herself in the place of 
the young dévouée and fell to the floor in violent 
convulsions. 

Under the influence of such émotions, intensified 
by long prayers, retreats, méditation, exhortations, 
from curé and sisters, she took her first communion. 
So penetrated was she by the solemnity and the joy 
of the act that she was unable to walk alone to the 
altar. The report of her piety went abroad in the 
convent and in the parish, and many a good old 
woman wliom she met afterwards, mindful of this 
extraordinary exaltation, asked her prayers. 

Fortunately for the child's development, this 
excessive mysticism, which was developiog a mel- 
ancholy, sweet to begin with, but not unlikely to 
become unhealthy, was relieved a few months after 
she entered the convent by a friendship with a young 
girl from Amiens, Sophie Cannet by naine. 

When Sophie first appeared at the Congrégation, 
Manon had been deeply touched by her grief at part- 
ing from her mother. Hère was a sensibility which 
approached her own. She soon saw, too, that the new 
pensionnaire avoided the noisy groupe of the garden, 
that she loved solitude and revery. She sought her 
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and almost at once there sprang up between tbe two 
a warm friendship. Sophie was tbree years older 
than Manon; abe was more self-contained, colder, 
more reasonable. She loved to discuss as well as to 
meditate, to analyze aa well as to read. She talked 
well, too, and Manon had not leamed as yet tbe 
pretty French accompliabment of cauëerie, and she 
deligbted to listen to her new friend. 

If the girls were différent, they were companion- 
able. Their work, their study, their walks, were soon 
together. They opened their hearts to eaoh other, 
confided their desires, and decided to travel together 
the path to perfection npon which each had resolved. 

To Manon Fhlipon this new friendahip was a 
révélation equal to the vision of nobility aroused by 
Plutarch; or to that of myatic purity found in the 
Church. So far in life she had had no opportunity 
for healthy expression. Her excessive sensibility, 
the émotions which frightened and stifled her, the 
aspirations which floated, indefinite and glorious, 
before her, ail that she felt, had been suppressed. 
She could not tell her mother, her curé, the good 
aisters. Eren if they understood her, she felt vaguely 
that they would check her, calm her, try to turn her 
attention to her leasons, to the practioe of good 
deeds, to pions exercises. She did not want this. 
She wanted to feel, to préserve this tormenting sensi- 
bility which was her terror and her joy. 

To Sophie she could tell everything. Sophie, too, 
waa seneitive, devout, and understood joy and sorrow. 
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The two girls ahared the most secret expériences of 
their soûls. There grew up between them a form of 
Platonic love which is not uncommon between ideal- 
istic and sensitive young girls, a relation in whicb, ail 
that is most intimate, most profound, most sincère in 
the intellectuel and spiritual lires of the two is ez- 
changed; under its influence the most obscure and 
indefinite impressions take form, tbe most subtile émo- 
tions materialize, and vague and indefinite thoughts 
shape themselves. 

Tbe effect of this relation on the emotional nature 
of Manon was generally wholesome. Her affection 
for Sophie gave a new coloring .to the pleasure she 
found in her work, and it dispelled the melancholy 
wbich hitherto had tinged her solitude. More im- 
portant, it compelled ber to define her feelings so that 
her friend could understand them : to do this she was 
forced to study her own moods and graduallj her 
intelligence came to be for something in ail that 
she felt. 

When the year which Manon's parents had given 
her for the convent was up, she was obligea to leave 
her friend. For some time aiter tbe parting Sophie 
remained at the Congrégation, so that they saw each 
otber often ; but, afterwards, it was by letters that 
their friendahip was kept up. Never were more 
ardent love letters written than tbose of Manon to 
Sophie. She' commiserated ail the world wbo did 
not know the joys of friendship. She suffered tort- 
ures wben Sophie's letters were delayed, and, like 
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every lover since the beginning of the postal service, 
evolved plans for improving its promptoess and ita 
exactness. She read and re-réad the letters which 
always fllled her pockets, and she rose from her bed 
at midnight to £11 pages with déclarations of her 
fondnesB. This correspondence became one of the 
great joys of her life. Ail that she thought, felt, and 
saw, she put into her letters. The effort to express 
ail of herself clearly compelled her to a greater degree 
of reflection and crystallized her notions wonderfully. 
Beside making her think, it awakened in her a pas- '- 
sion for the peu which never left her. Indeed, it 
became an imperative need for her to express in writ- 
ing whatever she thought or felt. Her émotions and 
ideas seemed to her incomplète if they had not been 
written out. In her early letters there is a full 
acconnt of ail the influences which were acting on 
her life, and of the transformation and évolution they 
produced. 

When Manon left the Congrégation, it was with 
the détermination to préserve not only her friend, 
but her piety. To do the latter, she had made up 
her mind to fit herself socretly to return to a convent 
life when she reached her majority. She had even 
chosen already the order which she should join, and 
had selected Saint François de Sales, "one of the 
most amiable sainte of Paradise," as she rightly 
characterized him, as her patron. 

For the tune being, however, not a little of the 
world was mixed with her préparations for religious 
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retirement. When she came back to the Quai de 
l'Horloge, — her first year out of the convent was 
spent on the île Saint Louis with her grandmother 
Phlipon, — her f ather and mother began gradually to 
initiale her into the round of lîfe which presumably 
would be hère in the future. M. Phlipon took espe- 
cial pride in his freah, bright-faced daughter. By 
his wish she was always dressed with élégance, and 
she attracted attention everywhere. The tender- 
ness with which he introduced her always touched 
Manon in spite of the faet tbat she was often em- 
barrasseâ by his too évident pride in her. The 
two went together to ail the Salons and the expo- 
sitions of art objects, and M. Phlipon carefully 
directed her taste hère where he was so thoroughly 
at home. It was the only real point of contact 
between them. 

Sundays and fête days were nsually devoted to 
promenades by the Phlipons. The gayest paths, 
gardens, and boulevards were always chosen by M. 
Phlipon. He enjoyed the crowd and the mirth; 
and, above ail, he enjoyed showing off his pretty 
daughter. But she, stern little moraliat, when 
she discovered that her holiday toilette really gave 
her pleasure, that she actually felt flattered when 
people turned to look at her, that she found compli- 
ments sweet and admiring glances gratifying, trem- 
hled with appréhension. She might forgive her 
father's vanity, but she could not forgive such a 
feeling in herself. Was it to walk in gardens and to 
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bc admired that she had been born? She gradually 
convinced heraelf that thèse promenades were incon- 
sistent with her idéal of what was "beautiful and 
wise and grand," and she urged her parents to the 
country, where ail was in harmony with her thoughte 
and feelings. Meudon, still one of the loveliest of ail 
the lovely forests in the environs of Paris, was her 
favorite spot. Ite quiet, its naturalness, its variety, 
pleased her better than the movement and the arti- 
ficiality of such a place as Saint-Clond. In the fores! 
of Mendon her passion for nature was f ully satisfied ; 
hère she could study flower and tree, light and shade. 

In her love for nature Manon was in harmony 
with one of the curions phases of the sentimental 
life of the eighteenth century in France. Nature as 
food for sentiment seems to hâve never been discov- 
ered imtil then by tbe French people. One searches 
in vain in French literature before Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre and Rousseau for anything which resem- 
bles a compréhension of and feeling for the exter- 
ne! world — yet unaided Manon Phlipon became 
naturalist and pantheist Never did Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre and Rousseau, in their tramps 
in the environs of Paris, rejoice more profoundly 
over the beauties of the world, enter more deeply 
into its mysteries, than did she when in her girl- 
hood she wandered in the allées of the forest of Meu- 
don or of the Bois de Vincennes. 

But Manon was to see still another side of life, — 
people in their relations to one another and to her- 
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self. Thue far she had been easily first in her little 
world. She had never known the time when she 
was not praised for her saperiority. Whatever 
notions of equality she entertained it ia certain that 
she had not yet discovered that Manon Phlipon was 
secondary to anybody else. 

It was on the visita which she began to make 
with her relatives, that she first discovered that in 
the world men are not graded according to their 
wisdom and their love for and practice of virtue. 
She went one day with her grandmother Phlipon 
to visit a rich and would-be-great lady, Madame de 
Boismorel, in whose house Madame Phlipon had, foi 
many years af ter her husband's death, acted as a kiad 
of governess. She was wounded on entering hy a 
sentiment not purely démocratie — the servante, who 
loved the old governess and wished to please her, 
crowded about the little girl and complimented her 
freely. She was offended. Thèse people mîght, of 
course, look at her, but it was not their business to 
compliment her. Once in the grand salon she found 
a typical little old Frenchwoman, prétentions, vain, 
exacting. Her chiffons, her rouge, her false hair, her 
lof ty manner with the beloved grandmamma Phlipon 
whom she addressed as Mademoiselle, — Mademoiselle - 
to her grandmother, one of the great personageB of 
her life so far, — her assumptîon of superiority, her 
frivolous talk, revolted this Spartan maid. She 
lowered her eyes and blushed before the cold cyni- 
cisin of the old lady. When she was asked questions, 
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ahe replied with amueîng sententiousness. "You 
muât hâve a lucky hand, my little friend, bave you 
ever tried it in a lotteiy ? " 

"Never, Madame, I do not bolieve in games of 
chance." 

" What a voice! how sweet and £ull it is, but how 
grave ! Are you not a little devout ? " 

" I know my duty and I try to do it." 

"Ah! You désire to become a nun, do you not?" 

"I am ignorant of my destiny, I do not seek to 
penetrate it." 

Little wonder that after that Madame de Bois- 
morel caution ed the grandmother, " Take care that 
ahe does not become a blue-stocking ; it would bo a 
great pity." 

Manon went home from this visit fnll of diadain 
and anxiety. Evidently things were not as they 
ought to be when servants dared to compliment ber 
to her face ; when her own noble ideas were greeted 
coldly, and when a vain and vulgar woman could 
patronize a sweet and bright little lady like her 
grandmother ; when her grandmother, too, would 
submit to the patronage — perhaps eveu court it. 

She was to observe still more closely the world's 
practices. An acquaintance of the family, one Made- 
moiselle d'Hannaches, was in difSculty over an inheri- 
tance and obliged to be in Paris to work up ber case. 
Madame Phlipon took her into ber bouse, where 
she stayed eome eighteen montbs. Now Mademoi- 
selle d'Hannaches belonged to an ancient family, 
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and on account of her birth demanded extra con- 
sidération from those about her and treated her bour- 
geois "frienda with a certain condescension. Manon 
becarae a sort of secretary to her and often accompa- 
oied her when ahe went out on business. " I no- 
ticed," wivte Manon afterwarda, " tbat in spite of 
her ignorance, her stiff manner, her incorrect lan- 
guage, her old-i'aahioned toilette, — ail her absordi- 
tiea, — déférence was paid her because of her f amily. 
The riaraes of her ancestors, which she alwuys emi- 
merated, were listened to gravely and were used 
to support her claim. I compared the réception 
given to her with that which Madame de Bois- 
morel had given to me and which had made a pro- 
found impression upon me. I knew that I was worth 
more than Mademoiselle d'Hannaches, whose forty 
yeara and whose genealogy had not given her the fac- 
ulty of writing a sensible or legible letter. I began 
to find the world very unjust and its institutions 
most extravagant." 

Mademoiselle Phlipon had scarcely beoome ac- 
cnstomed to thèse vanities in the society which 
she frequented, before ahe began to observe equally 
puzzling and ridiculous pretensions in artistie and 
literary circles. Through the kindness of her mas 
ters and of the friends of M. and Madame Phlipon, 
she was often invited to the reunions of bel» esprits, 
so common in Paris then and now. It was not in a 
spirit of humiliation and flattered vanity that so in- 
dépendant an observer and judge as she had become, 
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surveyed the celebrities she was allowed to look upon 
and to liston to, in the varions salons to which she 
was admitted. She eaw imincdiately the pose which 
characterized nearly ail of the gatherings, the pre- 
tentious vanity of those who read verses or por- 
traits, the insincerity and diglomacy of those who 
applauded. The blue-stockings who read as their 
own verses which they had not always written, and 
who wore paid by ambitious salon leaders for sitting 
at their table ; the email poète who found inspiration 
in the muffs and snuff-boxos of the great ladies whose 
favor they wanted; the bold, and not always too 
chaste, compliments, — veiily, if they made the 
gatherings délicieuses, as they who followed tiiem de- 
clared, there was a deep gulf between Manon Phli- 
pon's standards and those of the society which her 
family congratulated her upon being able to see. 

It was during Mademoiselle d'Hannaches' stay with 
the Phlipons that Manon made a visit of eigbt days 
to Versailles, tben the seat of the French Court, with 
her mother, her uncle, and their guest, to whose in- 
fluence indeed they owed their garret accommoda- 
tions in the château. Many things shooked and 
bumiliated her in the life she saw there, but she 
did not go home nearly so bitte r and disillu- 
sioned as she tried to represent herself to hâve 
been, nine years later, when she told the story to 
posterity as an évidence of her early revolt against 
the abuses of the monarchy. In tact, the réfactions 
which the week at Versailles awakened were very 
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just and reasonable. We hâve them in a letter writ- 
ten to Sophie some days after her return : 

"I cannot tell you how much what I saw tbere 
has made me value ray own situation and bless 
Heaven that I was born in an obscure rank. You 
believe, perhaps, that this feeling is founded on the 
little value which I attach to opinion and on the 
reality of the penalties which I see to be connected 
with gieatness? Not at ail. It is founded on the 
knowledge that I hâve of my own character which 
would be most harmful to myself and to the state 
if I were placed at a certain distance from the 
throne. I should be profoundly shocked by the 
enormous chasm between millions of men and one 
individuel of their own kind. In my présent posi- 
tion IJLove my King because I feel my dependence 
so little. If I were near him, I should hâte his 
grandeur. ... A good king seems to me an ador- 
able being ; still, if before coming into the world I 
had had my choice of a government I should hâve 
decided on a re p u blic. It is true I should hâve 
wanted one différent from any in Europe to-day." 

Manon was twenty years old when she wrote this 
letter to Sophie Cannet. Its reasonable tone is very 
différent from what one would expect from the pas- 
sionate little mystic of the convent of the Congréga- 
tion, the sententious critic of Madame de Boismorel. 
In fact, Manon's attitude towarda the world had 
changea. By force of study and reflection she had 
corne to understand human nature better, and to 
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aceept witb philosophical résignation the contradic- 
tions, the pettiness, and the injustice of society. 
" The longer I live, the more I study and observe," 
she told Sophie, "the more deeply I feel that we 
ought to be indulgent towards our fellows. It is a 
lesson which personal expérience teaches us every 
day, — it seems to me that in proportion to the 
measure of light which pénétrâtes our miuds we 
are disposed to humaneness, to benevolence, to tol- 
érant kindneas." 

Nor had she at this time any bitterness towards 
the existing order of government. If she "would 
hâve chosen a republic if she had been allowed a 
choice before comîng into the world," she had so 
far no idea of rejectdng the rule under which she 
was born. Indeed, she was a very loyal subject of 
Louis XVI. When that prince came to the throne 
sbe wrote to her friend : " The ministers are enlight- 
ened and well disposed, the young prince docile and 
eager for good, the Queen amiable and beneâcent, 
the Court kind and respectable, the législative body 
honorable, the peopie obedient, wishing only to love 
their inaster, the kingdom full of resources. Ah, 
but we are going to be happy I " Nor did her ideas 
of equality at this period make her see in the 
mass of the common peopie equals of those who by 
training, éducation, and birth had been fitted to 
govern. " Truly buman nature is not very respect- 
able when one considère it in a mass," she reflected 
one day, as she saw the peopie of Paris swarming 
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even to the roofs to watch a poor wretch tortured on 
tEè wheeî. In describlng a bread riot in 1775, she 
condenmed the people as impatient, called the meas- 
ures of the ministère wise, and excused the gov- 
ernment by reoalling Sully's reflection : " With ail 
onr enligbtenment and good-will it ia still difficult 
to do well." And again, apropos of similar dis- 
turbances, she said : " The Eing talks like a father, 
but the people do not understand him ; the people 

^b are h ungry — it is the only thing which touches 
them." Nothing in ail this of contempt of the mon- 
archy, of the sovereign ty of the people, of the divine 
right of insurrection. 

Manon Phlipon had in fact become, by the time 
she was twenty years of âge, a thoroughly intelligent 
and reflective youngwoman. Insteadof extravagant 
andUmpulsive opinions, résulta of excessive emotàon- 

^ alism and idealism,) which her firet twelve years 
seemed to prophesy, we hâve from her intelligent 
judgmcnta. If it waa not a question of Borne one she 
loved, she could be trusted to look at any subject 
in a rational and self-controlled way . 

This change had been brought about largely by 
the reading and reflecting she had done since leav- 
ing the convent. For some time what she read had 
depended on what she could get. Her resolution to 
enter a convent eventually had made her at firet 
prefer religious books, and she read Saint Augustine 
and Saint François de Sales with fervor and joy. With 
them she combined, helter-skelter, volumes from the 
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bouquiniste g, mainly tmvels, letters, and mythology. 
Fortunately ahe happened on Madame de Sôvigné. 
Manon appreciated thoroughly the charming style 
of thia most agreeable French letter-writer, and her 
taste was influencée] by it, though lier atyle waa but 
little changed. 

This stock was not exhauated before she bad the 
bappiness to be turned loose in tbe library of an abbé 
— a f riend of her uncle. It waa a bouse where her 
mother and Mademoiselle d'Hannachea went often 
to make up a party of trio-trac with tbe two curés. 
As it was necessary always to take her along, ail 
parties were aatisfied that Manon could lose ber- 
self in a book. For three years ahe found hère ail 
abe could read: history, literature, mythology, the 
Fathera of tbe Chorch. Dozena of obscure autbors 
pasaed tbrough her handa; now and then abe hap- 
pened on a claasic — something f rom Voltaire, from 
Bossuet. Hère too she read Don Quixote. 

But the good abbé died, the triotrac parties in his 
library ceased, and Manon bad to turn to the public 
library for books. She chose without any plan, gen- 
erally a book of which ahe had heard. So far her 
reading bad ' been aimply out of curiosity, from a 
need of doing something. Usually she had several 
books on hand at once — some serious, others light, 
one of which she was always reading aloud to her 
mother. The habit of reading, especially aloud, was 
one of the chief means advised by the French edu- 
cators of the time for carrying on a girl's éducation. 
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Madame de Sévigné, Fénelon, Madame de Mainte- 
non, L'abbé de Saint-Pierre, the autboritiea at Port 
Royal, ail had made much of the practice. Manon 
read their treatisea, and finding that she had herself 
already adopted methods similat to those of the 
wisest raen and women of ber country, continued ber 
work with new vigor. 

Ail tbat ahe read she analyzed oarefully, and ahe 
Bpent much time in making extracte. Through tbe 
courtesy of one of tbe descendants of Mademoiselle 
Pblipon, M. Léon Marillier of Paris, I had in my 
possession at one time, for examination, a large 
number of ber cahier» prepared at this period. Tbey 
are made of a ooarse, grayish-blue paper, with rougb 
edges, and are covered with a strong, graceful hand- 
writing, almost never marred by erasurcs or changes, 
much of it looking as if it had been engraved ; more 
characteristic and artistic manuscript one rarely aees. 

Tbe subjects of the quotations in the cahier* are 
nearly always deeply serious. In one there are eight 
pages on Neceasity, long quotations on Death, Sui- 
cide, the Good Man, Happinesa, the Idea of God. 
Another contaius a long analysis of a work on 
Divorce Législation, which had pleased her. Buffon 
and Voltaire are freely quoted from. 

Tbe passages which attracted ber are philosophie 
and dogmatic rather tban literary and sentimental, 
or devout. In fact, Manon became, in tbe period 
between fourteen and twenty-one, deeply interested 
in tbe philosophie thought of the day. Soon she 
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was examining dispassionately, and with a freedom 
of mind remarbable in bo unquestioning a believer 
as shc had beon, the ontire systeni of religion which 
she had been taught. Once startod on tais Irack, her 
reading took a more aystematic and intelligent turn. 
She read for a purpose, not simply out of curiosity. 

It was the controversial works of Bossuet which 
first induced Manon Phlipon to apply the test of 
reaso n to ber faith. Soon after sbe began to study 
the Christian dogma rationally, she revolted against 
the doctrines of infallibility and of the universal dam- 
nation of ail those who never knew or who had not 
accepted the faith. When she discovered that she 
could not acoept thèse tcachings, she resolved to find 
out if there was anytbing else which sbe must give up, 
and bo attacked eagerly religions criticism, philosophy, 
metapbysics. She analyzed most thoroughly ail she 
read and compared autborities with unusual intelli- 
gence. 

As her investigations went on, she found that her 
faith was going, and sbe told her confessor, who 
immediately furniahed her with tbe apologists and 
defenders of tbe Church, Abbé Gauchat, Bergier, 
Abbadie, Holland, Clark, and otliers. She read 
tbem eonscientiously and annotated them ail ; some 
of thèse notes she left in the books, not unwittingly 
we may suspect. Tbe Abbé asked ber in amazement 
if the commenta were original with her. 

Thèse annotations were, in faet, calculated to 
startle a curé interested in conserving tbe orthodoxy 
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of a parishioner. Part of those she made on tbe 
worka of the Abbé Gauchat fell into my hands with 
tho extracta spoken of above. They are the bold, 
intelligent criticisœs of a person who has resolved 
to subject every dogma to the test of reason. They 
are never eontemptuous or scoffing, though there 
is frequently a tone of irritation at what she' regards 
as the fcebleness of the logic. They are free from 
préjudice and from sentiment, and show no déférence 
to authority. 

Another resuit of the curé's loan of controversîal 
works was to intimate to Manon what books they 
refuted, and she hastened to procure them one after 
another. ThuB the Traité de la tolérance, Diction- 
naire philosophique, the Question» encyclopédique», the 
Bonn tens and the Lettre» juive», of the Marquis 
d'Argens, the works of Diderot, d'Alembert, Ray- 
nal, in fact ail the literature of the encyclopédiste 
paased through her hands. 

Manon Phlipon did not change her religious feel 
ings or devout practices during this period. She was 
living a religious life of peculiar intensity, ail the 
time that she was deep in the examination of doc- 
trines. The one was for her an affair of the heart, the 
othor of the head. Her letters to Sophie, after the 
question of doubt had once been broached between 
them, are mled, now with philosophical analyses of 
dogma, now with glowing piety, now with severe 
raies of conduct. It was some time after she took 
to reasoning before the subjeet came up. Sophie's 
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ovm faith was troubled and she picturcd her state 
to her friend. Manon, touched by thia confidence, 
greater than her own had been, freely portrayed 
aftarwards her own mental and spiritual condi- 
tion. From thèse letters we find that she reached, 
very eaxly in her study, certain conclusions which 
she never abandoned, and upou thèse as a basis 
erected a System which satisfied her heart and mind 
and which regulated her conduct. 

When she first wrote Sophie she was so convinced 
of the existence of God for " philosophical reasons " 
that she declared' the authority of the world could 
not npset her." With this went the immortality of 
the soûl. Thèse two dogmas were enough to satisfy 
her heart and imagination. She did not need them 
to be upright, she said, but she did to be happy. 
She did right because she had convinced herself 
that it was to her own and to her neighbor's interest. 
She was happy because she had a reasonable basis for 
goodness and nobility, and because she believed in 
God and in immortality. On this foundation further 
study became an inspiration. " My sentiments hâve 
gained an energy, a wannth, a range," she wrote to 
Sophie after reading Raynal's Philosophical MUtory, 
"that the exhortations of priests hâve never given 
them — the General Good is myidol, because it muât 
be the resuit and the reasonable end of everything. 
Virtue pleases me, inflames my imagination because it 
is good for me, usef ul to others, and beautif ul in itself. 
I cherish life because I feel the value of it. I use it 
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to the beat advantage possible. I love ail tbat 
breathes, I hâte nothing bat evil, aud still I pity the 
guilty. With a eonduct conformed to thèse ideas, I 
live happy and tranquil, and I shall finish my eareer in 
peace and with the greatest confidence in a God whom 
I dare believe to be better than I hâve been taught." 

She had her fundamentala, but she had not by any 
means finished her investigations. Each system she 
examined, fascinated her. In tura she was Jansenist, 
atoic, deist, materialist, idealiat. 

"The same thing happens to me sometimes," she 
wrote Sophie, " tbat happened to the prince who 
went to the Court to hear the pleas, — the last lawyer 
who spoke always seemed to him to be right." " I am 
continually in doubt, and I sleep there peacefully aa 
the Americans in their hammocka. This state îa beat 
suited to our situation and to the Kttle we know." 

Whate ver hei mental vagaries, she ne ver altered her 
religious practices. She did not wish to tonnent her 
motber, or to set a bad example to thoae who took 
her as a model ; for instance, there was her bonne 
whom she deaired should keep her faith. " I should 
blâme myaelf for weakening it," she said, "as I 
should for taking away her bread." 

Only tw'o months before the end of her life Madame 
Roland summed up her religious and philosophical 
life in a passage of her Memoirs. It is simply a 
résumé of what iu her girlhood she wrote at différ- 
ent times to Sophie. The main points of thia philos- 
ophy hâve been given above. 
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TTNTIL she was twenty-one years of âge, Manon 
^ Phlipon's tife was singularly free from care. 
Her studies, her letters to Sophie, her hours with her 
mother, her promenades, filled it full. Suddenly in 
1775 its peace waa brokcu by the death of Madame 
Phlipon. Manon 's vénération and affection for her 
mother were sincère and passionste, her dependence 
upon her complète. Her death left the girl gioping 
pitifully. The support and the joy of her life seemed 
to hâve been taken from her. Bnt the necessity of 
action, her obligations to her father, the kindness of 
her friends, her own philosophy, finally calmed her, 
and she roade a brave effort to adjnst herself to her 
new duties. Her real restoration, however, — that 
is, her return to happiness and to enthusiasm, was 
wrought by a book — the Nouvelle fféloïte, of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

In the middle and in the latter half of the eigh- 

teenth century France passed through a paroxysm 

of sentiment. Man was acknowledged a reasoning 

being, to be sure, but it was because he was a aensi- 
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tive one that be was extolled. Hia mission was to 

escape pain and seek happiness. To laugh, to weep, 

jL^ to vibrato wit h feelipg, was the idéal of happiness. 

This sensîtiveness to sentiment was shown in the 

most extravagant ways. Words ran out in the 

efforts to paint émotion. Friends no longer salut- 

ed, they fell into each other's arma. Tears were 

no longer sufficient for grief, they were needed for 

joy. Convulsions and spasms alone expressed sor- 

row adequately. At the least provocation women 

J were in a faint and men trembling. Acufce sensi- 

crf * bility was cultivated as an Anglo-Saxon cultivâtes 

reserve. 

The prophet of tbis sentimental génération was 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, the hand-book he gave bis 
followers the Nouvelle Réloïse. Hère sentimentalism 
reaches the highest point possible without becoming 
unadulterated mawkishness and sensuality, if, indeed, 
it does not sometimes pass the limit. To France, 
bowever, the book was a révélation. Rousseau dé- 
clares that Frenohwomen particularly were intoxi- 
cated by it, and that there were few ladies of rank 
of whom he could not hâve madethe conquest if 
he had undertaken it. It is only necessary to read 
the mémoire of the day, to see that Rousseau tells 
the truth. The story that George Sand tells of her 
grandmother, and tbose Madame de Genlis relates of 
the réception of the book by the great ladies of the 
Palais Royal, are but examples of the gênerai outburst 
of admiration whioh swept through féminine hearts. 
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The Nouvelle Sélotse was a révélation in sentiment 
to Manon Pblipon. The severe studios of the past 
few years had checked and regulated the excessive 
and uncontrolled émotions of her girlhood. She had 
become an intelligent, refleeting créature. But the 
death of her mother had overthrown her philosophy 
for the moment; then came the Nouvelle Iléloïse. 
I(b effect on her was like that of Plutarch twelve 
years before. It kindled her imagination to the 
raptures of love* the beauty of filial affection, the 
peace of domestic life, the joy of motherhood- 

Her vigorous, passionate young nature asserted 
itself; her mind burned with the possibilités o£ 
happiness ; sentiment regained the power tempora- 
rily given to the intellect, and from that time was 
the ruling force of her life- 

" I fear that he strengthened my weakness," Manon 
wrote of Rousseau towards the end of her life, and 
certainly he did destroy the fine harmony that she 
had established between her reason and her feelings, 
making the latter master. She was quite right in 
thinking it fortunate that she had not read him 
earlier. " He would hâve driven me mad ; I should 
hâve been willing to read nobody but him." 

The Nouvelle Hêloïtse was not, however, the first of 
Rousseau she had read. Emile had passed through 
her hands, and her religious convictions had unques- 
tionably been influenced by the Profession of Faith 
of the Vicar of Savoy. But she had read him criti- 
cally so far. Now ail was changea. She plunged 
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enthusiastically into bis works. She found there 
elearly and fully stated what she herself had vaguely 
and imperfectly felt; the sentiments be interpreted 
had stirred lier; many of the principles he laid 
dowu foi conduct she had been practiaing. Tn 
lésa tbao a year, she was defending his worka to 
Sophie. 

" I am astonished that you wonder at my love for 
Rousseau. I regard him as the frieud of humanity, 
as its benefactor and mine. Who pictures virtue in 
a nobler and more touching manner? Who renders 
it more worthy of love ? His works inspire a taste 
for truth,. simplicity, wiadom. As for myself, I 
know well that I owe to them ail that is boat in me. 
His genius has warmed my soûl, I hâve been in- 
flamed, elevatcd, and ennobled by it. 

"I do not deny that there are aomo paradoxes in 
Emile, s orne proceedings that our customs make 
impracticable. But how many profound and whole- 
some opinions, how many useful précepte 1 how many 
beauties to aave the faults 1 Moreover, I confeaa that 
observation has led me to approve things that at first 
I treated as foolish and chimerical. His Séloïse is 
a masterpiece of sentiment. The woman who can 
read it without being better or at least without 
desiring to beeome ao, has only a soûl of clay, a 
mind of apathy. She will never rise above the 
common. ... In ail that be has done one recog- 
nizes not only a genius, but an honest man and 
citizen. . . . And a scaffold has corne near being 
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erected for tbis man, to whom, in another centniy, 
ooe will perhaps raise altars ! " 

Manon Phlipon had found in Rousseau lier guide. 
The féminine need of an authority was satisfied. She 
acoepted hira en bloc, and to défend and foilow him 
became henceforth her conoern. 

Manon's firat appréciation of Rousseau was, natu- 
rally enough, an attempt t o play Juli e to_ a fanoied 
Saint-Preux. It is not to be suppoSed that this is 
the first tdme in her life that her attention waa 
turned towards a lover. Ever since her piety began 
to cool under the eombined effects of study and 
observation, and her natural vanity and love of at- 
tention began to assert themselves, she had thought 
a great deal of her future husband. In a French 
girl's life a future husband U a foregone conclusion, 
and Manon, like ail her countrywomen, had been 
accuatomed to the présentation of this or that per- 
son whom some zealous friend thought a fitting 
mate for her. The procession of suitors that passes 
before the readers of her Memoirs is so long and bo 
motley that one is inclined to believe that more than 
one is there by virtue of the heroiue's imagination. 
Manon Phlipon was one of those women who see 
in every man a possible lover. 

The applications for her> hand began with her 
guitar master, who, having taught her ail he kncw, 
ended by asking her to mairy him. Then there was 
a widower who had prepared himself for his court- 
ship by having a wen removed from his left cheek ; 
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the family butcher, who sought to win her regard by 
sending ber the choicest cuts of steak, and appearing 
on Sunday in the midst of tbe Phlipons' family 
promenade, arrayed in lace and âne broadcloth; and 
in turn ail tbe eligible young men and widowers of 
the Place Dauphine. Tbey were, witbout exception, 
peremptorily dcclined by the young woman tbrough 
her father. Had she read Plutarcb and ail the 
philosophera, only to tie herself up to a merchant 
bent on getting rich and cutting a good figure in 
his quarter? 

Her parents, flattered and amused by this cortège, 
did not at first try to influence Manon to accept any 
one, but at last her father became anxious. The 
disdain with which she refnsed ail représentatives of 
commerce annoyed him a little, too. "What kind 
of a man will suit you ? " he asked her one day. 

" You hâve taught me to reflect, and allowed me 
to fonn studîous habits. I don't know to what kind 
of a man I shall give myself, but it will never be 
to any one with whom I cannot share my thoughts 
and sentiments." 

" But thare are men in business who are polished 
and well educated." 

" Yes, but not among those I see. Their politeness 
consista in a few phrases and salutations. Their 
knowledge is always of business. They, would 
be of little use to me in the éducation of my 
children." 

" Raise them yourself." 
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"That task would seem hoavy to me if it were 
not shared by my husbaiid." 

"Don't you think L 's wife is happy? They 

hâve just gone out of business; they hâve bought 
a large property ; their house is well kept ; and they 
see a great deal of good society." 

"I cannot judge of the happiness of others, and 
mine will never dépend upon wealth. I believe that 
there is no happiness in marriage except when hearts 
are closely united. I can never give myself to one 
who has not the same sentiments as I. Besides, my 
huaband must be stronger than I; nature and the 
laws make him my superior, and I shonld be ashamed 
of him if he were not so." 

"Is it a lawyer that you want? Women are never 
too happy with such men ; they are bad tempered 
and hâve very little money." 

" But, papa, I shall never marry anybody for his 
gown. I don't mean to say that I want a man of 
such and such a profession, but a man that I can 
love." 

" But, if I understand you, such a man cannot be 
found in business 7 " 

" Ah 1 I oonfess that seems to me very probable ; 
I bave never fonnd any one there to my taste ; and 
then business itself disgusts me." 

" Nevertheless, it is a very pleasant thing to live 
tranquilly at home while one's husband carries on a 

good business. Look at Madame A ; she knows 

good diamonds as well as her husband ; she carries 
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on the business in his absence ; she will continue 
to carry it on if she should become a widow ; their 
fortune is already large. You are intelligent ; you 
would inspire confidence ; you could do what you 
wanted to. You would hâve a very agreeable life if 
you would accept Delorme, Dabreuil, or Obligeois." 

" Hold on, papa ; I hâve learned too well that in 
business one does not succeed unless he sella dear 
what he has bought cbeap ; unless he lies and beats 
down his workmen." 

"Do you believe, then, that there are no honest 
men in commerce? " 

" I am not willing to say that; but I am persuade d 
that there are but few of them ; and more than that, 
that those honest men hâve not the qualities that 
my husband must hâve." 

" You are making matters very dimcult for your- 
self. What if you do not find your idéal ? " 

" I shall die an old maid." 

" Perhaps that will be harder than you tbink. How- 
ever, you hâve time to think of it. But remember, 
one day you will be alone ; the crowd of suitors will 
end, — but you know the fable." 

" Oh, I shall revenge my self by meriting happîness ; 
injustice cannot deprive me of it." 

"Ah, there you go in the clouas." 

The first of Manon's suitors who really interested 
her was Pahin de la Blancherie, a bel eiprit who fie- 
quented a salon where she was often seen. Ho had 
been attracted by the girl and had by a clever trïck, 
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which Madame Phlipon Lad seen fit to ignore, gained 
an entrance to the house. He interested Manon 
more than lier usual callers. He had read the philos* 
ophers; he expressed' noble views; he had been to 
America; he vas writing a book. This waa much 
better than the yonng man who plied a trade and 
repeated the gossip of the Pont Neuf, and when she 
learned from her father that he had asked her hand, 
but had been dismisBed because of his lack of fortune, 
she told the loss rather coldly to Sophie. 

" He seemed to me to hâve an honeat heart, much 
love for literature and science, art and knowledge. 
In fact, if he had a secure position, waa older, had 
a cooler head, a little more solidity, he would not 
hâve displeased me. Now he has gone and with- 
out doubt thinks as little of me as I do about 
him." 

This waa nearly two years before Madame Phlipon's 
deatb and Manon saw almost nothing of La Blan- 
cherie until some four months after her loss, when he 
came unexpectedly one evening to see her, pale and 
changed by a long illness. The sight of the young 
man agitated her violently. It recalled her mother, 
recalled, too, the fact that he alone of ail her suitors 
had seemed worthy of her. Her agitation embar- 
rassed him. With tears she told him her grief. He 
tried to console her and connded to her the proof- 
sheets of his forthcoming book. 

Manon described the meeting to Sophie and added 
her appréciation of the book. "You know tny 
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Loi»ira, i do you not ? Hère are the same principles. 
It is my whole soûl. He is not a Rousseau, doubtless, 
bat he is ne ver tiresome. It is a beautiful morality, 
agreeably presented, supported by facts and an infi- 
nité number of historié allusions and of quotationa 
from many authors. I dare not judge the young 
man because we are too rauch alite, but I can say 
of him what 1 saîd to Greuze of his picture, 'if 
I did not love virtue, he would give me a tasto 
for it.'" 

Manon's imagination was violently excited by this 
interview and she received La Blancherie's visita 
witb delight» Her father, however, was displeased 
and insisted that the young man cease coming to the 
bouse. This was ail that was needed for Manon to 
persuade herself that she was in love. She went 
farther — she waa convinced La Blancherie loved 
her, was suffering over their séparation, and she shed 
tears of sympathy for him. She comforted herself 
with dreams of his noble efforts to better his situa- 
tion and to win her in spite of her cruel father. 
She wrote Sophie long letters describing their mut- 

1 Manon Phlipon wrote before her marrlage a séries of phiio- 
sophical and literary essaya which she called Œuvres de loisir or 
Met Loiâirt. They are reflections on a graat variety of subjecta, 
generaUy foliowing closely the boots she read. Fragments from 
man; of thèse essaya are fourni in the lettera to Sophie Cannet. 
It was Mademoiselle Phlipon's habit to lend the mannscrlpt of her 
productions to her intimate friends and Sophie, of conraa, waa 
familiar with them ail. The greatest part of the Loisirs irere 
pnbllshed in 1800 in the édition of Madame Roland's woiks pie- 
pared by Champagneux. 
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ual efforts to be worthy of each other, letters drawn 
entirely from her own fancy. 

" We are trying to make each other happy by 
making ourselves better, and iu this awecfc émulation 
virtue becomes stronger, hope remains. If he has 
an opportunity to do a good action, I ara sure that 
he will do it more gladly when he thinks that it ia 
the sweetest, and the only homage that he can rentier 
me." Ail this she assumed, but she thonght she had 
suffîcient reason for her opinion. " I judge him by 
iny own heart, nothing else is so like him. We do 
not see each other, but we know we love each other 
without ever having avowed it. We count on each 
other. We hasten along the path of virtue and of 
sacrifice that we bave chosen ; there at least we 
shall be eternally together." 

She wrote him a fervent letter, whîch Sophie de- 
livered, telling him that it was not her will that he 
was forbidden the house. She saw that be had a 
card for the Mass celebrating her mother's death. 
She idealized him in a manner worthy of Julie her- 
self, without knowing anything in particular of him, 
and without his ever having made her any déclara- 
tion. 

A sentimental young woman rarely conceives her 
lover as he is. Oertainly the actual La Blancherie 
was a very différent young man from the paragon of 
stern virtue Mademoiselle Phlipon pictured, and 
when the création of her imagination was brought 
face to face, one day in the Luxembourg, with the 
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flesh and blood original, the latter made a poor show- 
ing. To begin with, he had a feather in his cap, a 
common enough thing in that day — " Ah, you would 
not believe how this cursed plume has tormented 
me," she wrote Sophie. " I hâve tried in every way 
to reconcile this frivolous ornament with that philos- 
ophy, with that taste for the simple, with that man- 
ner of thinking which made D. L. B. [it ia thus that 
she désignâtes La Blancherie in her letters] so dear 
to me." But she did not succeed. Ko doubt her in- 
ability to forgive the feather was made greater by 
a bit of gossip repeated to her the same day by a 
friend who was walking with her, that La Blancherie 
had heen forhidden the house of one of her friends 
beoause he had boasted that he was going to marry 
one of the daughters, and that he was commonly 
known among their friends as "the lover of the 
eleven thousand virgins." 

Her cure was rapid after this, and when, a few 
months later, La Blancherie aucceeded in getting 
an interview with her and represented his misfort- 
nnes and his hopes, she listened calmly, and told 
him, at length, that after having distinguished him 
from the ordinary young man, and indeed placed 
him far higher, she had been obligea to replace him 
among the large class of average mortals. For some 
four hours they debated the situation, and at last La 
Blancherie withdrew. 

Manon's first love affair was over, and she sat 
down with rare complacency to describe the anale 
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to Sophie. She had no self-reproach in the affair. 
As always, she was infallible. 

La Blancherie was, no doubt, an excellent exam- 
ple of the eighteenth-century literaiy adventurer. 
His (irat book, a souvenir of collège life and his 
travels in America, was an impossible account of 
youthiul follies and their distressing résulta, and 
seems never to hâve aroused anybody's interest save 
Manon's, and that only during one year. His next 
venture was to announce himself as the General 
Agent for Scientific and Artistic Correspondence, 
and to open a salon in Paris, where he arrangea 
expositions of pictures, scientific conférences, lect- 
ures and art soirées. In connection with his salon 
La Blancherie puhlished from 1779 to 1787 the Nou- 
velles de la république des lettres et des arts, and a cata- 
logue of French artiste from Cousin to 1783. Both 
of thèse works, now extremely rare, are useful in 
detailed study of the French art' of the eighteenth 
century, and were used by the De Goncourte in 
preparing their work on this subject 

In 1788 La Blancherie's salon was closed, and he 
went to London. By chance he inhabited Newton 's 
old house. He was inspired to exalt the naine of the 
scientist. His practical plan for accomplishing this 
was to demand that the naine of Newton should be 
given alternately with that of George to the Princes 
of En gland, that ail great scientific discoveries 
should be celehrated in hymns which should he 
sung at divine services, and that in public docu- 
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mente after the words the year of grâce should be 
added and of Newton. 

In short, La Blancherie was in his literary life 
vain and pretentious, without other aim than to 
make a sensation. In his social relations he was 
a perfect type of le petit maître, whoBe philosophy 
Marivaux sums up: "A Paris, ma chère enfant, les 
' ■ cœurs on ne se les donne pas, on se les prête " (In 
Paris, my dear, we never give oar hearte, we only 
lend them). Manon Phlipon's idealization and sub- 
séquent dismissal of La Blancherie is an excellent 
example of how a sentimental girl's imagination will 
carry her to the brmk of f olly, and of the cold-blooded 
manner in which, if sbe is disillusioned, she will dis- 
cusa what she has done when under the influence of 
her infatuatîon. 

No doubt the décline of Manon's interest in La 
Blancherie was due no lîttle to the rise of her in- 
terest at this time in another type of mari, — the 
mîddle-aged man of expérience and culture whom 
necessity has forced to work in the world, but whom 
reflection and character hâve led to remain always 
aloof from it. 

The first of thèse was a M. de Sainte-Lettre, a man 
sixty years of âge, who, after thirteen years' gov- 
ernment service in Louisiana with the savages, had 
been given a place in Pondicherry. He was in Paris 
for a year, and having brought a letter of introduc- 
tion to M. Phlipon, soon became a constant visitor 
of his daughter. His wealth of observation and 
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expérience was fully drawn upon by this eurious 
young philosopher, and probably M. de Sainte-Lettre 
found a certain piquancy in relating his traveller's 
taies to a fresh and beautiful young girl whose in- 
telligence was only surpassed by ber sentimentality, 
and whose frankness was as great as her self-com- 
placency. At ail events they passed sorae happy 
hours togetber. "I see him three or four times a 
week," sbe wrote Sophie ; " wheu he dines at the 
bouse, be remains from noon until nine o'clock. 
There is perfect freedom between us. This mari, 
taciturn in society, is confiding and gay with me. 
We talk on ail sorts of subjects. When I am not 
up, I question him, I listen, I refleet, I object. 
When we do not wish to talk, we keep silent 
without troubling ourselves, but tbat does not last 
long. Sometiraes we read a fragment suggested by 
our conversation, something well known and classic, 
whose beauties we love to review. The last was a 
song of the poet Rousseau and some verses of .Vol- 
taire. They awakened a véritable entbusiasm, — we 
both wept and re-read the saine thing ten times." 

To thb odd pair of philosophera a third was 
added, — a M. Roland de la Platidre, of whom we 
are to hear much more later on. Manon began at 
once to effervesce. " Thèse two men spoil me," she 
declared to Sophie ; " I fmd in them the qualities 
that I eonsider most worthy my esteem." 

But Roland and de Sainte-Lettre both left Paris, 
the latter retiring to Pondicherry, wbere be died 
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aome six weeks after his ari'ival. Before going 
away, however, he had put Mademoiselle Fhlipon 
into relation with an intimate friend of fais, a M. de 
Sévelinges, of Soissons, a widower aome fifty-two 
yeara of âge, of small fortune but excellent family 
and wide culture. This acquaintance waa kept up by 
letter, and in a few months M. de SéVelinges aeked 
ber hand. Kow Mademoiselle Phlipon had but a 
small dot and that waa fast diaappearÎDg throngb 
the dissipation of ber fatber, wfao, since her motfaer's 
deatb, had taken to amusing himeelf in expensive 
ways. M. de SéVelinges had children who did not 
like the idea of bis marrying a young wife witbout 
fortune. It waa to imperil tbeir expected infaeri- 
tance. Manon appreciated this and refuaed M. de 
Sévelinges. But he însisted and they hit upon a 
quixotic arrangement which Mademoiselle Phlipon 
describes thus to Sophie: 

" His project is aimply to aecure a sister and a 
friend, under a perfectly proper title. I thank him 
for a plan that my reason justifies, that I find hon- 
orable for both, and that I feel myself capable of 
carrying ont. . . . My sentiments, my situation, 
eyerything drives me to celibacy. In keeping it 
roluntarily while apparent! y living in an opposite 
state, I do not change the destiny which circum- 
stances hâve forced upon me, and at least I eon- 
tribute by a close relation to the happiness of an 
estimable man who is dear to me. . . . How chi- 
merical this idea would be for three-fourths of my 
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kindl It seems as if nobody but M. de Sévelinges 
and I conld hâve conceived it, and that you are the 
only one to whom I conld confide it. The réalisa- 
tion of this dream would be delightful ît seems to 
me. I can imagine nothing more flattering and 
more agreeable to one's delicacy and confidence than 
this perfect dévotion to pure frienàship. Can you 
conçoive of a more délicate joy than that of sacri- 
ficing oneself entdrely to the happiness of an appré- 
ciative man ? " 

The affair with M. de SéVelinges came to nothing, 
and as Manon gradually ceased to think of him she 
became more and more interested in the M. Roland 
already menti one d. 

M. Roland de la Platière was a man about forty- 
two years of âge when he first met Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, in 1776. He held the important position 
of Inspector-General of Commerce in Picardy, and 
Hved in Amiens, the ohief town of the province. In 
his speoialty he was one of the best known men in 
France. His career had been one of energy and 
patience. Leaving his home in the Lyonnais when 
but a boy of eighteen, rather than to take orders 
or to go into business as his family proposed, he had 
spent two years studying manufacture and commerce 
in Lyons, and then had gone to Rouen, where, through 
the influence of a relative, he had passed ten years in 
familiarizing himself with the methods of the fac- 
toriea of Norinandy, at that time one of the buBÏest 
manufacturing provinces in France. M. Roland's 
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work at Rouen had not been of a simple, inintelli- 
gent kind. He had studied seriouslj tbe whole 
subject of manufacturing in its relations to com- 
merce, to goverament, to society, and had worked 
out a most positive set of opinions on what was 
necessary to be done in France in order to revive 
^ ' X e * her industries. He had already begun to write, and 
J ,^' bis pamphlets had attracted the attention of tbe 
ablest men in his départaient of science. 

In 1764 he had been sent to look after the manu- 
facturing interests of Languedoc, then in a serious 
condition, and in 1TT6 the position of Inspecter in 
Picardy, the third province of the country from a 
manufacturing point of view, was given to him. For 
a man withont ambition, the duties of the office were 
simple. They required him to see that the multi- 
tude of vexatious rules which were attacbed then to 
the making of goods and articles of ail kinds, were 
carried out ; that the régulations governing masters 
and workmen were observed ; that the formalities 
attending the establishment of new factories were 
not neglected; that everything of aignificaoce that 
happened in the factories in bis province was re- 
ported; and that ail suggestions for iinprovement 
which occnrred to him were présenter!. Evidently 
an ordinaiy man, well protected, could fill the posi- 
tion of an inspecter of manufactures and hâve an 
easy life. 

But M. Roland did not understand his duties in 
this way. The value of the position in bis eyes was 
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that it permitted the régulation of disputes, allowed 
oriticism, invited suggestions, encouraged study, and 
weloomed pamphlets. From the beginning of hir 
connection with Picardy he Jiad displayed an incredi 
ble activity in ail of thèse directions. The varions 
industrial interesta of the province were clashing 
seriously at the moment, and the lawyers and councils 
were only making the disagreement greater. Roland 
dismissed ail interférence and became himself "die 
council, the lawyer, and the protector of the manu- 
facturer." He became familiar with every inaster 
workman of Picardy, with every industry, with every 
process, and in the reports sent to the Council of 
Commerce at Paris, he attacked, praised, suggested 
voluminously. At the aame time he was studying 
seriously. Nothing was foreign to tus profession as 
be understood it, and though already he had the rép- 
utation of being a tavant he went every year to Paris 
to do original work in natural history, pbysics, chein- 
istry, and the arts. 

Roland had only been long euough in Picardy to 
organize his office well when he began to urge the 
Council to try to introduca into France some of the 
auperior manufacturing processes of other countries. 
Tbe idea seemed wise and he was invited to undertake 
a thorough study of foreign and domestic manufact- 
uring méthode. This commission led bim into many 
countries. Before M. Roland met Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, in 1776, he had been through Flanders, 
Holland, Switzerland, England, Germany, and France 
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in pursuit of information. He bad studied lace-raak- 
{ ing at BruBsels, ironware at Nuremberg, linen-making 
in Silesia, pottery in Saxony, velvet and embroidered 
ribbons on the Lower Rhine, paper-making at Liège, 
cottoo weaving and printing in England. 
\/ His observations had been limited to no spécial 
step of the manufacturing. He looked after tbe 
variety of plant wbicb produced a thread and studied 
tbe way it was raised. He knew how native ores 
were taken out in eveiy part of Europe. Tbe proc- 
esses of bleaching, dyeing, and printing in ail coun- 
tries were fomiliar to him. He understood ail sorts 
of machines and had improved many himself. His 
ideaa on designing were excellent and had been en- 
larged by intelligent observation of the arts of many 
countries. 

On ail of his travels Roland had amassed samples 
of the stuffs he had seen, had taken notes of dimen- 
sions, of priées, of the time required for spécial 
processes, of the cost of matériels, had gathered the 
pamphlets and volumes written by spécialiste, often 
had brought back samples of machines and utensila. 
Ail of thia he had applied Mthfully in Ficardy, and 
bcfore the time he cornes into our story he had had 
the satisfaction of seeing, as a resuit of his efforts, 
the number of shops in his domain tripled, the uten- 
sils gradually improved, a great variety of ne w stuffs 
made, the old ones improved, and many new ideas 
introduced from other countries. 
At the same time the full reports made of his in- 
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vestigations had won him honore ; the Academy of 
Science in Paris, the Royal Society of Montpellier, 
had made him a correspondent; the académies of 
Rouen, Villefranchp, and Dijon, an honorary member ; 
différent socîeties of Rome, an associate. 

He had, too, something besides technical knowl- 
edge. He was quite up to the libéral thonght of 
the day and had ranged himself with the large body 
of French philosophera who were working for 
greater freedem in commerce, in pojitics, in religion. 
In short, M. Roland de la Platîère was a man of 
more than ordinary value, who had rendered large 
services to his country. But with ail his vaine, and 
partly because of it, he was not an easy man to get 
along with. His hard work had undermined his 
health and left him morose and irritable. He was 
so thoroughly convinced of his own ability and use- 
fulness that he could not suffer opposition even 
from his superiors, and he used often, in hia reports, 
an arrogant tone which exasperated thoae who were 
accustomed to officiai étiquette. A large quantity 
of Roland's business correspondence atill exista, and 
throughout it ail is évidence of his pettigh , imbeiid- 
ing Buperiority. In fact, some very serions con- 
troveraies a-rose between him and his associâtes at 
différent times, in which if Roland was usually right 
in what he urged, his way of putting it was offensive 
to the laat degree. 

Roland prided himself not only on bis services, 
but on his character. He was indépendant, active, 
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virtuous. He admired noble deeds and good lives. 
He cultivated virtue as he did science and he made 
himaelf a merit of being ail this. Nothing is more 
offensive than self-complacent virtue. Be it never 
so genuine, the average man who makes no preten- 
sions finds it ridiculous and is uornoved by it. 
Goodness must be unconscious to be attractive. 

Above ail, Roland prided hiinself on the perfect 
frankness of his character, and to prove it he refused 
to practiae the amiable littlo flatteries and deceita 
which, under the name of politeness, keep people in' 
society feeling comfortable and kindly. Shoe-buckles 
were a vain ornament, so he wore ribbone, though by 
doing it he offended the company into which he was 
invited. To tell a man he was " charmed " to eee him 
when he was merely indiffèrent, was a lie, therefore 
he preserved a silence. He would not follow a cus- 
tom he conld not défend philosophically, nor repeat 
a formality which could not be interpreted literally. 
By the conventdonal, what is there to be done with 
snch a character? They may respect his scientific 
worth, but they cannot countenance such contempt 
for the laws of Life as they understand them. 

Mademoiselle Phlipon, however, was not convon- 
tional. She admired frankness and Roland's disre- 
gard of formalities seeined to her a proof of his 
simplicity and honesty. She was not offended by 
the man's display of character. She berself was as 
self-conscious, as oonvinced of her own worth, and 
as fond as he of using it as an argument. As for his 
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irritabiiity and scientific arrogance, she had little 
chance to judge of it. He was so much wiser than 
she, that she accepted with gratitude and humility 
the information he gave. 

It waa in 1776 that Roland first came to visit 
Manon, to whom he had been presented by Sophie 
Cannet, with whose family he was allied in Amiens. 
The acquaintance did not go far ; for in the fall of 
that year Roland started ont on one of Lis long trips, 
this time to : Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, and Malta. 
It was his plan to put his observations into letter 
form and on his return to publish them. He needed 
some one to whom he could address the letters, who 
would guard the copy faithf ully in his absence, and 
would edit it intelligently if he should never return. 
Manon seemed to him a proper person, and so he 
requested her to permit his brother, a curé" in Clnny 
Collège, in Paris, to bring the letters to her. She 
naturally was flattered, and the letters which came 
regularly were a great delight to her. 

Now the sole object of Roland was evidently to 
hâve a safe dépôt for his manuBcript, yet as the trip 
stretched out Manon became more and more inter- 
ested. Might it not be that this grave philosopher 
had a more personal interest in her than she had 
tbought? Might he not be the friend she sought? 
Her fancy was soon bubbling in true Rousseau style. 
The long silences of M. Roland and the formai 
letters he wrote were not sufficient to quiet it. An 
excuse for this prématuré ebullition was the fact 
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that Roland seemed to be the only person in her 
little world upon whom for the moment she could 
exercise her imagination. De Sainte-Lettre was dead, 
M. de Sévelinges had withdrawn. True, thern was a 
Genevese of eorae note, a M. Pittet, at that time in 
correspondence with Franklin, whom she often saw. 
M. Pittet wrote for the Journal des dames and 
talked over his articles beforehand with Mademoiselle 
Phlipon, even answering in them objections she had 
made. She was ftattered, it is évident from her 
Ietters to Sophie, by their relation and only waited a 
sign to transfer her interest to this eminent Gene- 
vese, but the sign was never given. 

Another reason for her ezercising her imagination 
on Roland was the dulness of her life at the moment. 
Thongh Manon had a large number of good-natured 
and devoted relatives and friends who exerted them- 
selvee to please her, she went out bat little save to 
fiait her uncle the curé Bimont. The curé lived in 
fthe château at Vincennes. Manon was a<real favor- 
! ite with the bizarre and amuaing colony of retired 
officers and their wives, discarded favorites of the 
Court, and nobles worn out in the service, to whom a 
home had been given there. Some of the persons she 
met at Vincennes are highly picturesque. Among 
others were a number of Americans from Santo Do- 
mingo on a visit to an officer. She quickly came to 
an understanding with them, and questioned them 
closely on the révolution in progresB in the neigh- 
boring colony. 
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In Paris she went ont rarely, but when she did 
go it was usually for a visit which, at this distance, 
ia of piquant interest. An amusing attempt she 
made to eee Rousseau ia recounted in a letter to 
Sophie. Not that she was entirely original in this 
effort. It was the mode at the moment to practise 
ail sorts of tlickB to get a glimpse of the .sulky 
philosopher, and Mademoiselle Phlipon, devoted dis- 
ciple that she was, could not resist the temptation. 
A friend of hers had an errand to Rousseau, of which 
he spoke before her. He saw immediately that she 
would like to discharge it in order to see the man, 
and kindly turned it over to her. Manon wrote a 
letter into which ahe put many things besides the 
errand, and annonneed that she would go on such a 
day to reçoive the answer. The visit she describes : 

" I entered a shoemaker's alley, Rue Plâtrière. I 
mounted to thi! second story and knocked at the door. 
One could not enter a temple with more révérence 
than I this humble door. I was agitated, but I felt 
none of that timidity which I feel in the présence 
of petty society people whom at heart I esteem but 
little. I wavered between hope and fear. . . . Would 
it be possible, I thought, that I should say of him 
what he had said of savants : ' I took them for angels ; 
I passed the threshold of their doors with respect ; 
I hâve seen them ; it ia the only thing of which they 
hâve disabnsed me.' 

" Reasoning thuB, I saw the door open ; a woman 
of at least fifty years of âge appeared. She wore a 
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round cap, a simple clean house-gown, and a big 
apron. She had a severe air, a Kttle hard even. 

" ' Is it hère that M. Ro naseau li ves, Madame ? ' 

" ' Yea, Mademoiselle.' 

" ' May I speak to him ? ' 

" ' What do you want ? ' 

" ' I hâve eome for the answer to a letter I wrote 
him a few days ago.' 

" ' He is not to be spoken to, Mademoiselle, but 
you may say to the person who had you write — for 
surely it is not you who wrote a letter like that — ' 

" ' Pardon me,' I interrupted — 

" 'The handwriting is a man's.' 

"'Do you want to see me write?' I said, laugh- 
ing. 

"She shook her head, adding, 'Ail that I can say to 
you is that my husband has given up ail thèse things 
absolutely. He has left ail. He would not ask any- 
thing better than to be of service ; but he is of an 
âge to rest.' 

"'I know it, but I should hâve been flattered to 
bave had this answer from his mouth. I would hâve 
profited eagerly by the opportunity to render hom- 
age to the man whom I esteem the highest of the 
world. Receive it, Madame.' 

" She thanked me, keepîng her hand on the lock, 
and I deseended the stairs with tbe meagre sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he found my letter suffi- 
ciently well written not to believe it the work of a 
woman." 
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Not ail of her visita were so unsuooessful, as her 
description of oae to Grreuze shows: 

" Last Thursday, Sophie, I recalled tenderly the 
plcasure that we had two years ago, at Greu ze's. 
I was there on the same errand. The subjeot of his 
pioture is the Patemal Ourse. I shall not attcmpt 
to give yon a full description of it; that would be 
too long. I shall simply content myself with saying 
that, in spite of the number and the variety of the 
passions expressed by the artist with force and truth- 
fnlness, the work, as a whole, does not produce the 
touching impression which we both felt in consider- 
ing the othar. The reason of this différence seeras 
to me to be in the nature of the subject. Greuze 
can be reproacbed for making his coloring a little 
too giay, and I should accuse him of doing this in 
ail his pictuies if I had not seen this same day a 
picture of quite another style, which he showed me 
with especial kindness. It is a little girl, naïve, fresh, 
charming, who has just brokon her pitcher. She 
holds it in her arms near the fountain, where the 
accident has just happened; her eyes are not too 
open; her mouth is still half-agape. She is trying 
to see how the misfortune happened, and to décide 
if she was at fault. Nothing prettier and more 
piquant could be seen. No fault can be found with 
Grreuze hère except, perhaps, for not having made 
his little one sorrowfnl enough to prevent her going 
back to the fountain. I told him that and the pleas- 
antry amused us. 
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" He did not critioise Rubens thîs year. I waa bot- 
ter pleased with him personally. He told me com- 
plaoentlj certain fiattering things that the Emperor 
said to him. ... I stayed three-quartera of an hour 
with him. I was there with Mignonne [her bonne] 
simply. There were not many people. I had him 
almost to myself . 

"I wanted to add to the praises that I gare him: 

On dit, Greuze, que ton pinceau 
N'aat pas celui de la vertu romaine ; 
Mais il peint la nature humaine : 
C'est le plus sublime tableau. 

I kopt still, and that waa the beat thing I did. " 

In the quiet life Manon was leading her habits of 
study and writing served her to good purpose, and 
the little room overlooking the Pont Neuf, where she 
had worked since a child, was still her favorite shrine. 
Almost every day she added something to the collec- 
tion of refteotions she had begun under the title of 
Met loisirs, or prepared something for the letters to 
Sophie; for thèse letters to her friend, outside of the 
gossîp and narrative portions, were anything but 
spontaneous. Her habit was to copy into them the 
long digests she had made of books she read and of 
her reflections on thèse books. Among the manu- 
script lent me by M. Marillier I found several évi- 
dences of the préparations she made of her letters. 

In spite of friends, visita, books, and letters, how- 
ever, Manon waa aad at this period. Her father was 
leading an irregular life, which shocked and irritated 
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her. No two partions could hâve been more poorly 
prepared for entertaining each other than M. Phlipon 
and bis daughter. He was proad of her, bat he had 
no sympathy with the sentiments which made her 
refuse the rich hoBband her accomplishments would 
hâve won her. He found no plcasure in talking 
with her of other tban ordinary éventa. He recog- 
nized that she felt berself superior to him inmany 
ways, and thougb he probably cared veiy Utile 
whether she was or not, he was annoyed that she 
felt so. 

Manon, on her part, lacked a Utile in loyalty 
towards her father, as weU as in tenderness. She 
oonsidered him an inferior and always bad. When 
he took to dissipation, after her mother's death, in 
spite of the honeat effort she made to keep his bonse 
pleasant and to be agreeable to him, her prido, as well 
as her affection, was hurt, and she sometimes took a 
censorions tone which could not fail to aggravate tbe 
case. There were often disagreeable scènes between 
them, after which M. Phlipon went about with averted 
eyes and gloomy brow. 

Manon complained to her relatives of the condition 
of her home, and the private lectures M. Phlipon 
received from them only made him more suUen. 
Sometimes, to be sure, there were returns to good 
feeUng and Manon felt hopeful, but soon an extrava- 
gant or petty act of her father brought back her 
worry. In her despair she was even tempted to give 
■ up her philosopher and marry one of the ordinary but 
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honest and well-to-do young meii her friends and rel- 
atives presented. 

Manon was thus occupied and annoyed when M. 
Roland came back from Italy in tbe spring of 1778. 
As he was ruuch in Paris, the relation between thom 
soon beeame very friendly, and he was often at the 
Quai de l'Horloge. Bat we hear almost nothing of 
him in the lettera to Sophie. The reason was simply 
that M. Roland had requested his new friend to say 
nothing to the Cannets about his visite. Probably 
he foresaw gossip in Amiens if it was known he saw 
much of Mademoiselle Phlipon. Then, too, Henri- 
ette, an older sister of Sophie, was interested in him 
and he feared an onpleasant complication in case she 
knew of his attentions. Manon oarried out his wishes 
implicitly in spite of her habit of writing éverything 
to her friend. She even practised some clever little 
shifts to make Sophie believe that she did not see 
M. Roland often and then only on business conneoted 
with his manuscript, or to ask him some questions 
about Italien, which she had begun to study. 

The frankness on which she prided herself was 
completely set aside — a thing of which she would 
not hâve been capable if she had not been more 
anxious to please her new friend than she was to 
keep faith with the old. Probably, too, she was very 
well pleased to hâve an opportunity to give Roland 
this proof of her feeling for him. 

In the winter of 1778-79 Roland told her that he 
"en héroine de la délicatesse," 
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as sbe puts it, felt that in the state of her fortune, 
which her father was threatening to finish soon, and 
with the danger there was of M. Phlipon hringing 
a scandai on the family, it was not right for her to 
marry. She told ail this to Roland, who agrced witb \ 
her, and they hit on a sort of a Flatonio arrangement 
which went on very well for a time. They openly 
declared their affection to each other; they worked 
and studied together; they confessed to each other 
that the happiness of their livea lay in this mutual 
confidence and sympathy. But love is étranger than 
philosophy, and Roland was ardent. Manon became 
unbappy . Was her dream going to fade ? Restless 
and uncertain, she wrote' Roland, who had returned 
to Amiens, of her fears, and a correspondence began 
whicb soon put an end to their Flatonio idyl, and 
landed them amid the irritating détails which at- 
tend a Frencb betrothal. As this correspondence 
has never been pnblisbed, and as it throws much 
light on the sentimental side of Manon Phlipon's 
life, it is quoted from rather fully in the following 
pages. 

Roland had laughed at her first letter oomplaining 
of his fervor. In answer she wrote him a volumi- 
nous epistle în which she traced the birth and growth 
of her sentimental nature. 

"You laugh at my sermon, now listen to my com- 
plainte. I am sad, discontented, ill. My beart is 
hoavy, and burning tears fall without giving me 
relief ... I do not understand myself . . . but let 
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me tell you once for ail what I am and wiah always 
to be. 

" It is almost twenty-five years since I received life 
from a niother whose gentleness, wisdom, and good- 
ness would be an eternal reproach if they were not 
an inspiration. The death of this loved mother 
cansed the deepest grief I bave ever known. By 
nature I am sensitive (should I pity or congratulate 
myself ?) ; a solitary éducation concentrated my affec- 
tions, made thera more fervid and profound. I felt 
happiness and sorrow before I conld call tbem by 
name. It waa on tbem tbat I tirât reflected. I waa 
active and isolated ... I was meditating wben 
usually a child is busy witb toya. 

" I bave often told yon how I was atirred by relig- 
ions ideas, and how tbe restleea and vague sentiments 
whicb bad oppressed me were finally fixed on certain 
determined objecta. Soon I awoke to tbe joy of 
friendsbip, and before one would hâve sapposed tbat 
I knuw I bad a heart, it was overâowing. Yoimg, 
ardent, bappily situated, unconscious of tbe clash of 
interesta wbich makes men wicked, love of duty 
hecame a passion with me and tbe mère name of 
virtue aroused my entbusiasm. 

"Eager to kuow, I began to read bistory. It 
became more and more interesting to me- Tbe story 
of a brave deed excited me almost to a delîrium. 
How many times I wept hecause I had not been horn 
a Spartan or a Roman I As my horizon enlarged, I 
began to think about my creed, and my faith was 
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overthrowp. Hnmanity waa dear to me, and I could 
not endure to see it condemned without distinction 
and without pity. I threw over the authority which 
would force me to believe a cruel absurdity. The 
first step taken, the reat of the route was soon trav- 
elled, and I examined ail with the scrupulous défiance 
which one gives to a doctrine false in an easential 
point. The philosophie worka that I read at this 
time aided me, but did not détermine me to eome to 
a décision. Each System seemed to me to hâve its 
weakness and its streogth. I held to some of my 
brilliant chimeras ; I hecame sceptical by an effort, 
and I took for my creed beneficence in conduct and 
tolérance in opinion. 

" Thèse changes in my ideas had no influence on 
my morals. They are indépendant of ail religions 
System because founded on the gênerai interest which 
is the same everywhere. Harmony in the affections 
seem to me to constitute the individual goodneas of 
a man ; the justice of his relations with hîs kind, the 
wisdom of the social man. The multiplied relations 
of the civil life hâve also, without doubt, multiplied 
laws and dutieB, and those peculiar to each one 
should be the first subject of his study. 

"The place which my ses should occupy in the 
order of nature and of society very soon fixed my curi- 
ous attention. I will not aay what I thought of the 
question which has been raised as to the pre-emînence 
of one sex over the other. It has never seemed to 
me worthy of the attention of a serions mind. We 
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differ essentially, and the superiority which in aorae 
respects is yours does not alter the reciprocal depend- 
ence in happiness which can only be the common 
work of both. 

" I appreciated the justice, the power, and the es- 
tent of the duties laid upon my ses. I trembled with 
joy on finding that I had the courage, the résolution, 
aud the certainty of always fulfilling them. ... I 
resolved to change my condition only for the aake of 
an object worthy of absolute dévotion. In the num- 
ber of those who solicited (my haad), one only of 
wbora I hâve talked to you (M. de Sévelinges) 
merited my heart. For a long time I was silent, 
and it was only when I realized ail the barriers 
between us that I asked him to leave me. I hâve 
had reason since to congratulate myself on this 
resolution, which wa» painful for me beyond ex- 
pression. 

"Many changes hâve come since, but I hâve 
steadily refused to marry except for love. I hâve 
lost my fortune and my pride bas increased. I would 
not enter a family which did not appreciate me enough 
to be prend of the alliance or which would think it 
was honoring me in receiving me. I bave felt in 
' this way a long time, and hâve looked upon a single 
life as my lot. My duties, true, would be fewer and 
not so sweet, perhaps, but none the less severe and 
exacting. Friendship I hâve regarded as my com- 
pensation, and I hâve wished to taste it with ail the 
abandon of confidence. But you are leading me 
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too far, and it is against that that I would protect 
myself. 

" I bave seen in your strong, energetic, enlightened, 
practical soûl, the stuff for a friend of first rank. I 
hâve been delighted to regard you aa such, and to ail 
the seriousness of MeucUhip I wanted to add ail tho 
fervor of which a tender soûl is capable. But you 
bave awakened in my heart a feeling against which I 
believed myself armed. I bave not ooncealed it. I 
sbowed it unreservedly and I expected you to give 
me the gênerons support which I needed. But far 
from eparing my weakneas, you became each day 
rasher, and you hâve dared ask me tbe cause of my 
pensiveness, my silence, my pain. Sir, I may be the 
victim of my sentiments, but I will never be the play- 
thingof any man. . .-. Ixannot make an amusement 
of Jove. For me it is-a terrible passion which would 
submerge my whole being and which would influence 
ail my life. Give me back friendsbip or fear — to 
force me to see you no more. 

" O my friend, why disturb the beautiful relation 
between us ? My heart is rich enough to repay you 
in tendemess for ail the privations it imposes upon 
you. . . . Spare me the greatest good that I know, 
the only one which makes life tolerable to me, — 
a friend sincère and faithful. I hâve not enough of 
your philosophy or I hâve too much of another which 
does not resemble yours in this point only, to give 
myself up inconsiderately to a passion which for me 
would be transport and delirium. 
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" My friend, corne back more moderate, more re- 
served, let us cherish zealously, joyf ully, and confi- 
dently the tastes which can strengthen the sweet tie 
which unités us. ... " • 

Thia letter threw Roland into confusion. He had 
taken her at her word when she suggested an inti- 
mité friendship. He had taken her at her word 
when she told him her affection was hecoming love. 
He had been, perhaps, too ferveut, but how was one 
to regulate so délicate a situation ? He wrote her a 
piteous and helpless sort of letter in which he declared 
he was unhappy. Manon replied in a way which did 
not help him particularly in his quandary : 

" In the midst of the différent objecta which sur- 
round and oppress me, I see, I feel but you. I hear 
always, ' I am unhappy.* O God I how, why, since 
when, are you unhappy? Is it beeause I eiist or 
because I love you ? The destruction of the first of 
thèse causes is in my power and would cost me noth- 
ing. It would take away with it the other, over 
which I hâve no longer any control." 

Even after thia Roland was so obtuse that he was 
uncertain of her feeling for him, but finally he asked 
her squarely if it could be that ail this meant that she 
loved him. Very promptly she replied : "If I thought 
that question was unsettled for you to-day, I should 
fear it would always be." Will she marry him then, 
oui ou non? He asked the question despairingly, in 
the tone of a man who expected a scène to follow, 
but could see nothing else for him to do honorably. 
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In a letter of pasaionate abandon Manon promised 
to be his wife. Roland was the happiest of men, 

" You are mine, " he wrote. " Yon hâve taken the 
oath. It is irrévocable. O my friend, my tender, 
faitbful friend, I had need of that yet." 

Manon 's joy was unbounded and she told it in true 
eighteenth-century style. "I weep, I struggle to 
express myself, I stifie, I throw myself upon your 
bosom, there I remain, entdrely thine." Immediately 
they entered upon a correspondance, voluminous, ex- 
travagant, pasaionate. Manon explained to Roland 
the beginning and the development of her affection 
for him, and labored to harmonize twov seomingly 
incongmous expériences, — her interest in Roland 
during the time he was in Italy and the marriage she 
had contemplated with M. de SéVelinges. The har- 
mony seeme incomplète to the modéra reader, but 
probably Roland was not exacting sinoe he was sure 
of his possession. 

In every way she tried to please him, even keeping 
their betrothal a secret f rom Sophie — this at Roland' s 
request. They planned, confided, rejoiced, and made 
each other misérable in true lover-like style. For 
some time the worst of their misunderstandings were 
cauaed by délaya in letters, but, unfortnnately, there 
were to be annoyances, in tbe course of their love, 
more serious than those of the postman. There was 
M. Phlipon ; there was Roland's famîly ; there were 
ail the vexatious formalitîes which précède marriage 
in France. M. Phlipon was the most serious obstacle 
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to tbeir bappîness. Since his wife's death he had been 
constantly growing more dissipated and conunon. 
Roland regarded him with the cold and irritating 
disapproval of a mac convinced of bis own infalli- 
bility, and M. Pblipon, conscious of bis own short- 
cominga, disliked Roland heartily. For some tiras 
Roland refused to ask M. Phlipon for his daughter, 
but be counselled her to insist npon having the rem- 
uant of her dowry turned over. 

She began to talk to her fatber of tbis, and he, 
incensed at tbe suspicion tbis demand implied, be- 
came surly and défiant. He talkeâ to the neighbors 
of bis désire to lire alone and accused Manon of 
ingratitude and coldness. She held to her rights, 
however, and succeedod ûnally in baving her es- 
tate settled. She found at tbe end tbat she had 
an income of just five hundred and thirty francs a 
year. 

Tbe disagreement with her fatber made her un- 
happy. She wrote Roland lotters full of complainte 
and signa. She saw everything black. She declared 
that they were farther apart than ever, that her heart 
was breaking. After a few weeks of melancholy she 
came to an understanding with her father and wrote 
joyously again. Tbis occurred several times ùntil at 
last Roland grew seriously out of patience with her. 
He told her that it was her lack of nrroness that was 
at the bottom of her father's conduot ; that she was 
"always irresolute, always uncertain, reasoned always 
by contraries." His letters became hrief, dry, im- 
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patient. Finally, howevery he wrote M. Phlipon, 
asking for Manon. 

The difficulty that Roland had foreseen wîth his 
prospective father-in-Iaw was at once realized. The 
old gentleman, incensed that bis daughter wonld not 
give him Roland's letters to examine before he re- 
plied, answered in a way which came very near end- 
ing negotiations on the spot. Since his daughter 
had taken her property into lier own hands and 
since she refused to let him see the correspondence 
which had passed between her and Roland, she could 
enjoy stUl further the privilèges her majority gave 
her and man-y without his consent. 

Roland wrote to Manon, on receiving this curt 
response, that the soûl of M. Phlipon horrified bim; 
that he loved her as much as ever, but — "your 
father, my friend, your father," and delicately hinted 
that it would be impossible for him to présent snch a 
man to bis own f amily. This was in September. For 
two months they lived in a state of misérable uncer- 
tainty. Roland accosed Manon of irrésolution, of in- 
consistency, and inconséquence; she accused him of 
fearing the préjudices of society, of caring less for 
her than for his family's good-will. With M. Phli- 
pon Manon alternately quarrelled and made up. 
Wretched ag the lovera were, their letters nearly 
always ended in protestations of affection and ap- 
peals for confidence. 

The first of November Mademoiselle Phlipon 
brought matters to a criais by leaving her father 
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for good and retàring to the Convent of the Congréga- 
tion. She wrote Sophie, who, of course, had kuown 
Dothing of her affair with Roland, but to whom she 
had often written freely of her trouble with her 
father, that she had taken this résolution in order to 
save her family, if possible, from further disgrâce. 

In going into the convent she had broken with 
Roland. They were to remain friends, but dismiss 
ail projects of mariiage ; but they contimied to write 
heart-broken letters to eaeh other. She told Mm, " I 
love you. I feel nothing but that. I repoat it as if 
it were something new. Your agonized letters in- 
flame me. I devour them and they ki!1 me. I cover 
them with kisses and with tears." 

Roland was quite as unhappy. He had taken 
Manon at her word again when she declared that 
their engagement was at an end, and that they 
would remain friends ; but he could not support her 
unhappinessj he was too wretched himself. The 
worst of it was that he could not make out what she 
wanted: "You continually reproach me," he wrote 
her in November, " of not understanding you. Is it 
my fault? Do you not go by contraries?" — "You 
complain alwaye of what 1 say, and you always tell 
me to tell you ail. . . . You protest friendship and 
confidence at the moment you give me proofs of the 
contrary. Ail your letters are a tissue of contradic- 
tions, of bitterness, of reproaches, of wrangling." 

This unhappy state continued until January, 
when Roland went to Paris and saw Manon. Her 
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sadness and hor tears overcame him, and again he 
begged ber to marry him. This time the affair was 
happier, and in February Manon Phlipon became 'Se 
Madame .Roland. 

Twolva years later, in her Memoirs, Madame Ro- 
land gave an account of this courtship and marriage, 
which ia a curious contrast to thaï one finds in the 
letters written at the time. If thèse le tiers show 
anything, it ia that she was, or at least imagine»! 
herself, desperately in love ; that after having out- 
lined a Platonio relation she had broken it by telling 
Roland she loved him too well to endure the restric- 
tions of mère f riendship ; that she had been extra va- 
gantly happy in her betrothal, and correspondingly 
misérable in her libération ; and that wben the mar- 
riage waa finally effected she was thoroughly satisfied. 

But in her Memoirs she says of Roland's first 
proposai: "I was not insensible to it because I 
esteemed him more than any one whom I had 
known up to that time," but — "I counselled M. 
Roland not to think of me, as a stranger might hâve 
dune. He insisted: I was touched and I consented 
that he speak to my father." She gives the impres- 
sion that as far as she was concerned her heart was 
not in the affair, that she merely was moved by Ro- 
land's dévotion, and that she saw in him an intelligent 
companion. Of his coming to her at the convent, 
she says that it was he alone who was innamed by 
the interview, and she gives the impression that his 
renewed proposai awakened in her nothing but sober 
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and wise reflections: "I pondered deeply what I 
ought to do. I did not conceal from myself that 
a maii under forty-five would hâve hardly waited 
several months to make me change my mind, and I 
confess that I had no illusions. ... If marriage was, 
as I thought it, a serious tâe, an association where the 
woman is for the most part charged wîth the happi- 
ness of two persons, was it not better to exercise my 
faculties, my courage, in that honorable task, than in 
the isolation in which I lived?" 

But at the time that Madame Roland wrote her 
Mémoire sbe was under the influence of a new and 
absorbing passion. The love, which twelve years 
before had so engulfed ail other considérations and 
affections that she could for it break up her home, 
désert her father, take up a solitary and wretched 
existence, even contemplate suicide, had become an 
indiffèrent affair of which she could talk philosopha 
ically and at which she could smile disinterestedly. 
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n~iHE first yeai of their maniage the Rolands speufc 
-*- in Paris. New régulations were being planned 
by the government for the national manufactures, 
and Roland had been summoned to aid in the work. 
It was an irritating tank. His principles of ftee 
trade, and free compétition, were sadly ignored, even 
after ail, the concessions obtainable from the govern- 
ment had been granted, and Madame Roland saw for 
the first time the irascibility and rigidness of hei 
husband when his opinions were dîsregarded. 

They Hved in a hôtel garni, and she gave ail her 
time to him, preparing his meals even, for he was 
never well, and spending hours in his study aiding 
him in his work. Roland's literary labors seem to 
hâve awed her a little at first, and she took up copy- 
ing and proof-reading with amusing humility and 
solemnity. It was not an inviting taak for a young 
and imaginative mind accustomed to passing leisure 
hours with the beat thinkers of the world. Roland 
was writing on manufacturing arts and getting his 
letters from Italy ready for the printer. As alwaya, 
78 
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he was overcrowded with work. Hc was particular 
and tenacious, careless about notes, and wrote an 
exécrable hand, — about tbe most aggravating type 
possible to work with. But bis wife accommodated 
herself to hira with a tact, a submission, a gentle- 
ness wbich were perfect. He found her judgment 
so true, her dévotion so complète, her notions of 
style so much better than his own, tbat he grew to 
dépend upon her entirely. It was the object she had 
in view. She wanted to make herself indispensable 
to him. 

Thus the first year of her marriage was largely an 
apprenticeship as a seeretary and proof-reader. In 
order to be better prepared for her duties, she deter- 
mined to follow the lectures in natnral history and 
botany at the Jardin des Fiantes. Tbis study, begun 
for pmctical reasons, was in reality a delight and a 
récréation; for she had already a decided taste for 
science, and was even something of an observer. 
The lectures led to her forming one of the most satis- 
factory relations of her life, that with Bosc, a mem- 
ber of the Academy of ScienceB, and well known in 
Paris for his original work. Bosc took an active 
interest in Madame Roland and her husband, and 
was of great use to them in their studies, as well as a 
most congenial comrade. In fact, they saw almost 
no one but him at this time. Absorbed in her hus- 
band and her new duties, Madame Roland relished 
no one who was not in some way essentiel to that 
relation. Even Sophie was negleeted ; only six let- 
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teis to lier during the year 1780, after the marriage, 
appearmg in the published collection, and évident! y 
from their contents they are about ail she wrote. 

The year was broken towards its close by a two 
months* viait to the Beaujolais, where Roland's fam- 
Uy lived. That she was heartîly welcomed by lier 
new relatives and charmed by her viait, her reports 
to Sophie show. " We are giving ourselves up like 
school children to the delights of a country life," 
she wrote from Le Clos, " seasoned by ail that har- 
mony, intimacy, sweet ties, pleasant confidences, and 
frank friendship can give. 1 hâve found brothers to 
whom I can give ail the affection that the naine in- 
spires, and I share joyfully bonds and relations which 
were unknown to me." When she retumed to Paris 
she declared that she was delighted with her trip, that 
the séparation from her new family was painful in the ■ 
extrême, and that the two months with them were 
passed in the greatest confidence and closest intimacy. 

From Paria they went to Amiens, whieh was to be ' 
their home for some time. The old city, with its 
glorious cathedral, its remuants of middle âge life, 
and its industrial atmosphère, interested her but 
little. In fact, she never had an opportunity to get 
very near to it. The first year of her stay she was 
confined by the hirth of her only child, Eudora. 
Good disciple of Rousseau that she was, she con- 
cluded to nurse her baby herself, in défiance of 
French custom, and naturally saw little of Amiens 
society. 
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When she was able to go out, Roland's work h&d 
become so heary that she bad littlc time for any- 
tbing but copying and proof-readîng. He was pre- 
paring a serious part of tba fanions Encyclopédie 
méthodique, the continuation of the work of Diderot 
and D'Alembeit. Of this great undertaking four 
volumes — numbers 117-120 — are devoted to man- 
ufactures, arts, and trades; the first three of thèse 
are by Roland, and appeared ia 1784, 1785, and 
"l790. 

The plan Roland followed in tais work is an excel- 
lent example of the methodic mina of the man, bent 
on analyzing the earth and its contents, and putting 
into its proper place there each simplest opération, 
each smallest article. He devised an ingenious dia- 
gram in which he classified according to the historié, 
économie, or administrative side everything he treated 
— one is obliged to master this system hef ore he can 
find the subject he wants to know about. A botani- 
cal aualysis is play beside it. Roland's contributions 
to the Encyclopédie méthodique are valuable no doubt, 
but one needs a guide-book to find bis way tbrough 
them. 

Roland's attempt to run over everything which 
directly or indirectly concerned his subject, and the 
enormous number of notes he made, encumbered his 
work wofully. He could not reaist the temptation to 
use everything he had at hand, and as a resuit his 
articles are frequently diffuse and badly arrangea, 
though always f ull of instruction, even if it is some- 
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timea a little puérile. Neither could he resist tbe 
temptation to condemu and to argue. 

But though burdened witb détails so nie timea irrel- 
evant, not properly and sufficiently digested, too Per- 
sonal, indulging in much criticisin of his authorities, 
not to say considérable earping, the volumes où man- 
ufactures and arts are a colossal pièce of work, most 
valuable in their day, but which never had theîr full 
crédit because of tbe stormy timea in which they 
appeared, and, perhaps, not a little too, because of the 
chaotio séries of encyclopedias to which they belonged; 
for certalnly there could witli difficulty be a greater 
mass of information publiahed in a more inaccessible 
shape tban that in the Encyclopédie méthodique. 

It was in arranging notes, copying, polishing, 
and reading proofs of articles on soaps and oils, 
dyes and weaving, skins and tanning, that Madame 
Roland spent most of her time froin 1780 to 1784. 
A part of the work which was more happy was the 
hotanizing they did. During their four years at 
Amiens, she made, in fact, a very respectable herba- 
rium of Ficardy. 

Of Society she saw less than one would suppose, 
since the Cannets were bere, and since her husband 
occupîed so prominent a place. She did, of course, 
see Sophie and Henriette, but not often. Roland 
did not wish her to he witli them much, and she, 
obedient to bis wishes, complîed. They had one 
intimate friend — a Dr. Lanthenas that Roland had 
met in Italy, and who, since their marriage, had be- 
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corne a constant and welcome visitor in their home. 
Tben there were their acquaintancea in the town — 
but for them she cared but little. 

Indeed, she was thoroughly submerged in domestic 
life. She seems to hâve had no thought, no désire, 
uo happiness outside of lier husband and her child. 
A great number of her letters written at this period 
to Roland, who was frequently away from home, 
hâve been preserved ; one searohes them in vain for 
any interest in affairs outside her house. She wrote 
pages of her bonnes, of the difficulté of finding this 
or that in the market, of the price of groceries, of 
the repairs to be made, above ail, of her own ills 
and of those of Eudora, and she oounselled Roland 
as to his plasters and potions. Her absorption in 
her family went so far that public questions rather 
bored her tban otherwise, as this remark in a letter 
in 1781 shows : 

" M. de Vin [one of their friends at Amiens] came 
to see me yesterday expressly to tell me of our vie- 
tory in America over Cornwallis. He saluted me 
with this news on entering, and I was forced to carry 
on a long political conversation — I cannot conçoive 
the interest that a private person, such as he is, has 
iu thèse affairs of kings who are not nghting for us." 

Her calm domestic life was broken in 1784. 
Roland was dissatisfied at Amiens. His health was 
misérable. His salary was small. He was oui, of 
patience with the men and circumstances winch sur- 
rounded him. His idea was to seek a title of no- 
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bility. Such a concession would give him the rights 
of the privileged, freedom from taxes of ail sorts, 
a certain income, a position in society. He would 
be free to pursue his studies. There were grounds 
on which to base his claim. His family was one of 
the most ancient of Beaujolais. Then there were 
his services, — over thirty.years of hard work, long 
tedious travels, solely for the good of the country. 

It was decided, in the spring of 1784, that Madame 
Roland undertake the délicate and intricate task of 
presenting the matter at Versailles. In March she 
went to Paris, armed with the mémoire which set 
forth Roland's claim. It is a collection of curious 
enough documente ; showing how one must go back 
to very ancient times to find the origin of the Rolands 
in Beaujolais, how the name îfi " lost in the night 
of time, a tradition placing it between the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries." 

The memoir which présents this family tree of 
Roland is further strengthened by the names of the 
foremost of Beaujolais, testifying that it is " sincère 
et véritable"; and by a row of big black seals. Of 
actual connected gencalogy the memoir goes no fur- 
ther than 1574. Roland, howeyer, took a lofty tone, 
and deolared his services were a more solid and real 
reason for granting his request. Evidcntly they had 
thoroughly studied the situation, had gathered ail 
the facts which would support thcir case, and had 
cnlisted ail their relations of influence, so that when 
Madame Roland began her diplomatie career she was 
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f urnished witb ail the arros whicb reflection on a de- 
sired object give a woman of imagination, éloquence, 
and beauty. 

The daily letters whicb they exchanged in tbe 
period sbe was in Paris, give a fresh and charming 
picture of favor-seeking in the eighteenth century. 
Tbey wrote to each other witb frankneas and good 
humor of everything — rebuffs or ad vance ruent. 
They evidently had concluded to leave nothtng un- 
turned to secure tbe reward which they were con- 
vinced they deserved. 

Madame Roland establtshed heraelf, witb lier 
bonne, at tbe Hôtel de Lyon, Rue Saint Jacques, 
then the Boulevard Saint Michel of the Left Bank. 
Her brother-in-law, a prior in the Bénédictine Order 
of the Cluny, livcd near by and helped her settle ; 
brought her what she needed from his own apart- 
ment ; passed his e venings with her ; did her errands, 
and helped her generally. She seems not to hâve 
seen her father at ail. 

In order to secure the grant of nohility, a favorable 
recommendation to tbe King from the Royal Counsel 
of Commerce, of whicb body tbe conseiller ordinaire 
waa M. de Calonne, Contrôleur-général de» finance», 
was necessary. To obtain this ail possible recom- 
mandations must be brought to M. de Calonne's 
attention ; particularly was it necessary to cultivato 
the direotors of commerce, with whom the Controller- 
general consultai freely, and on whom he depended 
for advice. They had arrangea, befoie sbe left 
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Amiens, a list of the people upon whom they could 
rely directly or indircctly for lettera of introduction 
and for other favors. 

No sooner was she settled than sho began the work 
of seeing thein. At the very commencement she en- 
countered préjudice and irritation against Roland. 
One of her friends, who evidently had been invcsli- 
gating affaira ahead, asBured her that Roland was 
viewed everywhera with disaatisf action, and that the 
oommon opinion was, though he did a great deal 
of work, he did not know how to keep his place. 
One of the directora told her: "Take care how 
you présent him to us as a superior man. It is hia 
pretension, but we are far from judging faim as such." 
" Pedantry, insupportable vanity, eagerness for glory, 
pretensions of ail sorts, obatinacy, perpétuai contra- 
diction, bad writer, bad politician, détermination to 
regulate everything, incapable of subordination," 
were among the critdcisms upon her husband, to 
which Madame Roland had to liston. 

Ail of thèse complainte she faced squarely, writ- 
ing them to Roland with a frankness which is half- 
amusing, half-suspicîous. One wonders if she is 
not taking adyantage of the situation to tell her 
husband some wholesome truths about himself . She 
did not hesitate, in ropeating thèse criticiams, to add 
fréquent counsels t which support the suspicion and 
show how thoroughly aho realized the danger of 
Roland's fault-finding irritation. " Abovo ail, as I 
told you before my doparturo, do not get angry in 
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your letters, and let me see them before they are 
, sent. You muât not irritate them any more. Your 
pride ia well enough known, show them your good 
nature now." 

The criticisms on Roland's character did not dis- 
concert her. She pressed ahead, talked, reasoned, 
urged, obtained promises; in short, showed herself 
an admirable intrigante. She was afraid of no one. 
" As for my rôle, I know it so well that I could 
défend it before the King withont being embarrassed 
by bis crown," she wrote Roland. After she had 
secured what she wanted from each person, she did 
her best to keep them friendly ; for she had decided 
to ask for a pension if she did not secure the letters. 
She succeeded admirably, even M. de Tolozan, one 
of the directors whom she called her "bear," telling 
her one day : " You hâve lost nothing by tbia trip, 
Madame. We ail do honor to your honesty and 
your intelligence, and I ara very glad to hâve made 
your acquaintance." 

She seems not to hâve despised rather question- 
able methods even : " Did I not let a certain per- 
son who was asking about my family, and who was 
astonished that I should take so much trouble for a 
daughter, believe that I expected an heir in a few 
months ? That makes the business more touching. 
They look at me walk and I laugh in my sleeve. I 
do not go so far, though, as to tell a deliberate lie, 
but, like a good disciple of Escobar, I give the impres- 
sion without telking." 
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Whenever she was succeseful she was franklj 
delighted, and she began to think hersclf capable of 
great things in diplomacy : " If we were at Paris with 
just fifteen thousand livres income, and I should dé- 
vote myself to business — I almost said intrigue — I 
should hâve no trouble in doing many things." Her 
friends at Paris had as good opinion of her ability as 
she heraelf did. Bosc wrote Roland of her surprising 
finette in managing diffîcult relations, in interesting 
people, and of turning even objections to her own 
crédit. " In fact, she is astonishing," he says. 

But ît was not easy after ail. There were delays 
which wore out her spirit. And she experienced to 
the full the effects of the French vice of doing noth- 
ing on time. The continuai trips back and forth to 
Versailles exasperated her. Then the business of 
each counsel was so great that even after she had 
gotten to M. de Calonne she was obliged to wait 
her turu. The money ail this cost was, of course, a 
constant annoyance. They were poor and coula not 
afford the carriage hire, the ânery, and the présents 
that favor-seeking in the simplest way cost The 
business of soli citation in itself was much less rasping 
for her than one would suspect. In fact, she seemed 
to enjoy it. Her successes set her writîng bubbling 
letters to Roland. She rarely showed irritation, 
almost never impatience of the greatness of others, 
nor any sign of feelîng her position as a soliciter. 
It was only the failure to see her cause advance 
rapidly that disheartened her. 
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The uncertainty lasted until the middle of May, 
when it became évident ail had been done that could 
be, and that the title was impossible. She deeided 
to retire to Amiens and to retorn later to seek a 
pension. Suddenly she got a new bee in her bonnet. 
When making her farewell calls, she heard a bit of 
news which persnaded her that changea were to be 
made in the depattment of commerce by whicb 
Roland might be sent to Lyons as inspecter. It was 
a larger and more interesting city thaa Amiens. 
It was near his home. The salary would be larger, 
tbe work easier. There was no time to consult 
Roland. If done at ail, it mnst be done on the 
spot. She went to work and almoet imtnediately se- 
cured her request. The direotors with whom she had 
been laboring so long to secure the impossible, were 
glad enough to grant her what appeared to them 
reasonable. At the same time that she received 
word of the appointaient, a letter came from Roland 
saying that the change to Lyons, of which she had 
written him as soon as it came into her head, would 
suit him if it would her. 

Roland took this leadership and décision on the 
part of Madame in most excellent spirit. The 
change was the beat that they could do, he wrote ; 
as for the work, that would go on "in slippers." 
He even showed no resentment at a curtain lecture 
she gave him adroitly by the way of a third porson, 
telling him of his duties at Lyons. He cast out of 
the account her fears for his health and peace of 
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mind. It was she who occupied him — if the change 
pleasod her he had no other care. 

Indcsd, from the beginning of the campaign, Ro- 
land's letters to his wife were full of considération 
for her position, of anxiety for her health, of long- 
ing for her return. Every ache or fatigue she wrote 
of caused him the grcatest anxiety. Throaghout the 
correspondance, the expression of confidence, of mut- 
ilai help, of tenderness, was perfect. Their interest 
extended to every détail of the other's life, Madame 
Roland insisting upon her husband's wearing a cer- 
tain plaster for some of his aliments, and he counsel- 
ling her not to corne home without a new hat. 

They gave each other ail the news of Paris and 
Amiens, and there are many pages of her letters, 
espeoially, which are interesting for those studying 
the life of that day : thus, during her stay in Paris, 
two famous pièces — the Danaide* of Gluck and the 
Figaro of Beaumarchais — were given for the first 
tinte, and her letters on them are long and vivid. 
More ourions than opéra or théâtre îs the place 
mesmerism takes in the letters; the Rolands had 
taken up the new fad, presumably to see what it 
would do for Roland, and were memhers of the 
Magnetic Club of Amiens ; Madame Roland repeated 
to her hushand every thing she heard on the subject. 

Wire-pulling, favor-seeking, letter-writing, théâtre* 
going and Mesmer-studying were over at last, and 
the end of May she started home, and glad to go. 
The séparation had been severo for them both. 
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There is scarcely a lettei in tbe two collections not 
marked by tenderness ; many of them are passionate 
in their warmth and longing. It is évident that at 
this time Madame Roland had no life apart from lier 
husband. 

Madame Roland reached Amiens early in .Tune. 
The firat day of July she and her husband left for 
a trip in England which they had long planned. 
She counted much on it; for many years she had 
been an enthusiastic admirer of the English Coneti- 
tution and its effects on the nation. Roland had 
Been there before and was somewhat known, and 
naturally she saw what he thought best to show 
her. 

The journey lasted three weeks and she wrote 
fnll notes of what she saw for her danghter. 
Thèse notes were published in Champagneux's édi- 
tion of her works. They are in no respect remark- 
able for originality of observation, or for wit. But 
they are always intelligent and practioal, a resuit, 
no doubt, of Roland's companionsbip. They touch 
a wide range of subjects and they are entertaîning 
as a look at what an eighteenth-century traveller 
saw. It is easy to see that Madame Roland, as most 
travellers do, sought to confina her preconceived 
iâeas. England, for her, was the country of free- 
dom, and she saw that which was in harmony with 
her ideas. 
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TT was in September of 1784 tliat the Rolands 
arrived in Beaujolais. Although Roland's new 
position kept him the greater part of the time at 
Lyons, they aettled for the winter some twenty-eight 
kilomètres north, in Villefranche-sur-Saône. It wàs 
mainly for economical reaaona that they did not go 
to Lyons. Roland's mother had a home at Ville- 
franche and they ooold live with her through the 
winter. The summers and autumns they meant to 
spend at Le Clos de la Platière, the family eatate 
about eleven miles from Villefranche, which had 
reoently corne under their contrai. With such an 
arrangement it was necessary to take only a small 
apartment at Lyons. As M. Roland could corne 
often to Villefranche and Le Clos, Madame planned 
to spend only about two months of the year at Lyons. 
Villefranche, their first home in the Beaujolais, is to- 
day a manufacturing town of perhaps twelve thousand 
inhabitants. There is a wearisome commonplace 
about its rows of flat-faced houses, a dusty, stupid, 
factory atmosphère about it as a whole. It aeems to 
87 
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bo utterly destituas of thoso genre piotureB which give 
thc flavor to so many Frenoh towns, utterly lacking 
in those picturesque cornera which make their ehann. 

Save Notre Dame des Marais and the hospital, it 
has no buildings of note, but Notre Dame des Marais 
makes up for a multitude of architectural deficienciea. 
It is an irregular fifteenth-century Gotbic church 
whose unbalauced façade is enriched with an absolut» 
riot of exquisite carvings. Every ogive is latticed 
with trefoils and flowing tracery, every niche is peo- 
pled, every line breaks into tondrils, everywhere is the 
thistle in honor of the house of Bourbon, everywhere 
are saints and angels, devils and monsters. A hundred 
years ago Villefranche must hâve been more inter- 
esting than it is now. Certainly it was more pictu- 
resque; for its towers and crenellated walls were still 
standing, and at either extremity of its chief thor- 
ougbiare were massive gâtes, doubled with iron. Its 
picturesqueness interfered somewhat with its comfort 
and sanitary condition in Madame Roland's eyes. 
She detested particularly its flat roofs, its little 
streets, with their surface sewers. In its organiza- 
tion it was much more complicated than to-day, and 
it possessed at least one institution, since disap- 
peared, which placed it among the leading French 
towns of the period, that is, an academy, one of the 
oldest in the realm. 

The household which the Rolands entered at 
Villefranche was made up of Madame de la Platière, 
Roland's mother, and an older brothev, a priest of 
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the towû. The latter is a pleosant example of 
the eighteenth-century curé, half man of pleasure, 
half priest, spirited and versatile in conversation, 
something of a diplomate faithful to Ma dogmas and 
duties, bon enfant in morals, but in questions of 
polities and religion, domineering and prejudiced. 

The chanoine Roland oooupied an excellent posi- 
tion at Villefranche. He was one of the three dig- 
nitaries of Notre Dame des Marais; he was the 
spiritual adviser of the sisters at the hospital, and 
he had been for over thirty years an Aoademioîan. 
With thèse offices, his family, and his agreeableneas, 
he was of course received by ail the familiea of the 
town and country worth knowing. 

Madame Roland was on very good terms with the 
chanoine in ail the early years in Beaujolais, caring 
for him when sick, making visita with him, talking 
with him over the fire winter evenings when Roland 
was away from home. No doubt he found her 
a welcome addition in a house which up to that 
time had been under the more or less tyrannical 
rule of his mother, a woman "of the âge of the 
oentury," and " terrible in her temper." Madame 
Roland found him a welcome relief from the care of 
her mother-in-law, whom she seems to bave regarded 
rather as an object for patience and philosophy than 
for affection. The old lady was trying. She had 
the child's vice of gormandizîng, and after each 
petite débauche, as her daughter-in-law oalled it, was 
an invalid for a few days. Then she inviter! reck- 
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lessly, a habit that made much work and expansé, 
and was particnlarly obnoxîous to Madame Roland 
because the company paased ail tbeir tdme at carda. 
To see the houae filled every evening with people 
who had not intellect and reeouroes to entertain each 
other intelligently was exaaperating. 

Ail thèse annoyancea Madame Roland repeated to 
lier husband in the long letters she aent him almoat 
every day. More queationable than her habit of 
writing theae petty vexations to him waa her retail- 
ing of them to Boac, with whom she waa in constant 
a orreapon de nce . 

In apite of the drawbacka there waa much bright- 
ness in the new home, much of that close intimacy 
which is the charm of the French interior. Madame 
Roland Tealized this and frequently painted pleasant 
pictureB to Boac as oontiasts to the disagreeable onea 
she gave him. 

Although Madame Roland was greeted cordially 
at Villefranche by the leading people, as beoame the 
wife and aiater-în-law of two prominent men, she 
never came any nearer to what was really good and 
enjoyable in the place than she had in Amiens. The 
town displeaaed her, as ît naturally would, aince she 
insUted on comparing it with Paris. She amuaed 
heraelf in atudying the aoul of the place, and she 
found it frequently small, false, and distorted. Now 
an analysis of one's surroundings is certainly amuaing 
and instructive, but if one is to be a good neighbor 
and agreeable member of the society he dissecte, he 
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must keep his observations to himself; must place 
humanity and courtesy higher than analysis. Ma- 
dame Roland did not do this ; she showed often what 
she thought and felt, and beoame unpopular in return. 
Roland, too, made himself disliked in the Academy 
of Villefranche by bis domineering waya. 

The Abbé Guillon de Montléon, of Lyons, who was 
a fellow academician of Roland's, relates that when- 
ever he went to the town to attend Academy meet- 
ings, Madame Roland and her husband tried to secure 
hira as their guest, and he suggests that this attention 
was due simply to the fact that they were on bad 
terms with their townsmen and were obliged to find 
their company in outeiders. It seems that a satire 
on a number of the leading people of the town h ad 
been sent from Paris, and that it was believed to be 
the work of M. and Madame Roland. Whether 
true or not, those who bad been caricatured revenged 
themselves by cutting them and by ordering sent to 
them each day from Paris satirical epîgrams and 
gong s. 

The Abbé Guillon also tells that Roland left the 
Academy of Villefranche in a pet because that body 
refused in 1788 to adopt the subject he bad suggested 
for a prize contest — " Would it not serve the public 
good to establish çourta_toJudge the dead." 

However, ail that the Abbé tells of Roland must 
be regarded with suspicion. He wrote after ' the 
Révolution, with his heart f ull of bitter contempt and 
hatred of everybody who had been connected with 
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the movement which led up to tbe Reign of Terroi 
in Lyons, and, at that moment, was not capable of 
impersonal judgments. 

Madame Roland was not muoh better pleased 
with Lyons than with Villefranehe. She did not 
love the place too well. At Lyons she mocked at 
everything, she said. She was well situated there, 
however. Their apartment was in a fine house in a 
pleasant quarter, and Madame had the équipage of 
a friend to use when she would. She saw raany 
celebrities who passed through the town ; was in- 
vited constantly ; made visita ; in faet, had an admir- 
able social position, as became tbe wife of one of the 
most active citizens of the town, and Roland certainly 
was that. His réputation for solid acquirements had 
preceded him. On arriving in Lyons he waa made 
an honorary member of the Academy, and afterwards 
an active member, and from that time he constantly 
was at the front in the work of the institution. 

In the archives of the Academy of Lyons there are 
still preserved a large number of manuscripts by 
Roland, some of thèse in tbe hand of his wife. They 
discuss a variety of subjects: the choice of thèmes 
for the public séances of the provincial académies ; 
tbe influence of literature in the country and the cap- 
ital (this paper was given a place in the published 
annals); the outlook for a uni versai language — to 
be French of course. One peculiar paper, to corne 
from so dry a peu as his, is on the " Means of Un- 
derstanding a Woman." Plutarch cornes in for a 
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eulogy, and there is an exhortation on the wisdom 
of knowing our fellows. Most of the manuscripts 
are purely scientific, and treat the subjects in which 
M. Roland waa partie ularly at home, — the préparation 
of hiâes and leather, of oils and soaps ; the processes 
of drying. Others consider means for quickening 
the decaying manufaoturing interesta of Lyons. Al- 
together, it is a very honorable collection. The 
annals of the Academy eontain also a full printed 
report of a contest oyer çotton velyet which had 
embroiled Roland in the North. Both sides of the 
discussion, which Roland's efforts to spread the 
knowledge of the new industry awakened, are given. 
I hâve examinée! ail of thèse manuscripts, as well 
as Roland's printed articles in the Encyclopédie, and 
elsewhere, for a trace of the idea the Abbé Guillon 
de Montléon crédite to him, in his Mémoire, — 
that dead bodies, instead of being buried, be util- 
ized for the good of the community, the flesh 
being used for oil and the bones for phosphoric 
acid. This idea was advanced, it is said, to settle 
a dispute over the cemeteries, which had long agi- 
tated Lyona ; but as there is no référence to it in any 
of Roland's manuscripts or printed articles, it is 
probable that it was never pushed to public atten- 
tion, as the Abbé woold hâve his reader believe. The 
story is told too naturally not to hâve at least a 
shadow of truth, and such a proposition is so like the 
utilitarian Roland that, if anybody in France sug- 
gested such a tbing, it probably was he. 
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If their life in Villefranche and Lyons was not 
satîsfactory, that at their country home was entirely 
ao; indeed, Madame Roland seems never to hâve 
bcen so happy, no natural, so charming, as she was at 
Le Clos, where she spent much time each year. 

Le Clos is easily reached from Villefranche. One 
goes to-day, as one hundred years ago, in oarriage, or, 
as Madame Roland usually did, on horseback, by one 
of fche hard, smooth roads whieh hâve long formed a 
network over the Lyonnais. The road runs from 
the town along a narrow valley of luxuriant pasture 
land, strewn in May, the month in which I visited 
the place, with purple mints and pure yellow fleur- 
de-lys. On either hand are low, steep hillsides, ail 
under cultivation, but so divided under the Frencb 
system of inheritance that they look like patchwork 
quilta or Roman ribbons. A kilomètre from town 
one begina to wind and elimb. Hill after hill, moun- 
tain after mountain, is passed; the country opene 
broad and generous. There is a peculiar impression 
of warmth and strength produced by the prerailing 
color of the soil and building-material. This part 
of the Lyonnais is clad in a dark stone, and walls and 
churches, roads and fields, are ail in varying tones of 
terra-cotta; hère is the fresb, bright reddish-yellow 
of a plot recently cultivated and not yet planted; 
there the dull and worn-out brown of an ancient 
wall ; but, though the shades are varied, the tone is 
never lost. The green of the foliage and fields is 
pcculiarly dark and positive in contrast with this 
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coloring of the atone. The whole makes a landscape 
of originality and a certain rude Btrength. It looks 
like a country where men worked and where there 
was llttle to tempt them to idleness. When one 
comeB to Beaujolais, after the soft gray tone of the 
Côte-d'Or and the Seine-et-Marne, or the dull slate 
which prevails in Bourbonnais, the contrast is harsh 
and a little saddening. 

It is a thickly settled country, and one passes 
many hamlets, ail in torra-cotta, with high walls and 
old churches topped by Romanesque towers. At the 
centre of thèse hamlets are ancient cruciâxes, some 
of them of grotesque carvings. On the distant hill- 
sides are châteaux. 

After climbing many hills, one passes along the 
side of a moantain ridge. At the end of this ridge 
one sees a yellow town, of some fifty houses, a châ- 
teau with its tower razed to the roof, and a small 
chapel. It is the village of Theizé*. 

While his eyes are still on the village, he falls into 
a hamlet, at the end of whose one street is a high 
wall and gâte. It is Le Clos. Shut in by high yel- 
low walls, — one might almost say fortifications, they 
are so long and so high, — the quaint country house, 
dating from the flrst of the last century, is a tranquil, 
sheltered spot which gives one the feeling of complète 
seclusion from the world. On one side of the house 
lies the court, with its broad grass-plot, its low wall, 
its long rows of stone farm, and vintage buildings ; 
on the other, lies an English garden, planted thickly 
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witï» maples, sycamores, and hemlocks, with lilac 
clmnps and shrubs, with roses and vines. Enclosing 
this garden on two eides is a atone terrace, forming a 
beautiful promenade. From hère ail the panorama 
of the Beaujolais hilla, mountains, and valleys opens, 
with their vineyards, yellow houses, forests, and hère 
and thereatower — the bellevue of some rich nine- 
teenth-century proprietor or the relie of some an- 
cient château. Far beyond the farthest, faintest 
monntain outline rises, on clear nights, the opal créât 
of Mont Blanc. 

To the left of garden and house are vines and 
fruit trees ; to the right, a long lane and vegetable 
garden; and everywhere beyond are vines, vines, 
vines, to the very brook in Beauvallon at the foot of 
the hillside. 

In Madame Roland'a time the country about Le 
Clos was much more heavily wooded than now. 
There was less of vine raising and more of grain, 
but many features are unchanged. Thèse trees are 
of her time no doubt, thèse vines, thèse walls, and 
she doubtlesaly gathered blossoma, as one does to- 
day, from the long hedge of rote» panaché», the won- 
derful atriped roses of Provence now almost unknown 
in France, though still rioting the full length of one 
of the walls of Le ,Cloa, — fanciful, sweet things 
which hy their infinité variety set one, in spite of 
himself, at the endless search of finding two alike, 
as in the play of his .childhood with the striped grass 
of his grandmother's yard. 
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From the tenace she saw, as we do, in the valley 
at the rïght, the château of Brossette, the friend of 
Eoileau; and on the hillside in front, the curions 
little chapel of Saint Hippolyte ; and she must often 
hâve heaid the story the country folk still tell of the 
place, how centuries ago the Saracens ravaged ail the 
country as far as this valley, but hère were driven 
back. The Franks, in honor of their victory, raised 
a chapel to Saint Hippolyte and many miracles 
were performed there, and the people came to the 
shrine in pilgrimage from long distances. Now, 
certain neighbors, wishing to possess this miracle 
working statue of Saint Hippolyte, had it carried off, 
but at the moment that the person carrying the saint 
attempted to cross the brook in Beauvallon, the holy 
image jumped from his shoulder and ran at full speed 
back to the chapel. The pious thieves, seeing the 
préférence of the saint, like good Christians, gave up 
their project. 

The mountains of Beaujolais ohanged from faintest 
violet to darkest purple for her as for us, and the 
crest of Mont Pilate, or the Cat Mountain as the 
Lyonnais peasants call Mont Blanc, startled and 
thrilled her by its mysterious opalescent beauty when 
now aud then it appeared on the horizon suddenly, 
like s orne celestial thing. 

The hpuse, a white, square structure, with pavilions 
at the corners of the court side, and red tiled roof, 
is unchanged without, though rearranged Bomewhat 
within. Nevertheless, there are many things to recall 
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the Rolauds and their immédiate frienda ; the ancient 
well ; the brass water-fountain ; now and then a book, 
with Roland de la Platière on the fly-leaf, in the well 
filled cases which one finds in e very room ; a terra- 
cotta bust of Roland himself (by Chinard, dated 
1777) ; portraits of the family, including one called 
Madame Roland, which nobody supposes to be she ; 
photographs of the beautâful La Tour pastels of M. 
and Madame Fhlipon, now in the muséum of Lyons ; 
an oil of the chanoine; a few fine old arma in the 
collection which décorâtes the billiard room ; a table 
whose top is made of squares of variegated marbles 
brought from Italy by Roland. 

There is now and then a sign about the bouse of 
what it suffered in the Révolution ; for Le Clos was 
pillaged then and stripped of its contents at the same 
time that tbe château above had its towers razed. 
On several of the heavy doors is still clinging tbe 
red wax.of the officiai seal place d by the revolution- 
ary officers. The chanoine 's crucifix is there, a grace- 
ful silvei' affair darkly oxidized from long burying, 
be having hid it in the garden. In the raids on the 
property nearly ail the furniture was fcaken, and for 
many years the peasants were said to account for 
new pièces of furniture in their neighbors' houses by 
saying, "Oh, it came from Le Clos." Some time 
after the Révolution, M. Cbampagneux, who married 
Eudora, the daughter of Madame Roland, received a 
notice from the curé at Theizé that a sum of "con- 
science money " had been given bim for the family. 
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Life must hâve been then at Le Clos — a htm- 
dred years ago — much what it is now, — a busy, 
peaceful round of usefulness and kindliness, of gen- 
erous hospitalité, of unaffected intelligence. Ma- 
dame Roland entered it with sentiments kindled 
by Rousseau. Her imagination bad never been 
more actively at work than it had over the pros- 
pect of this country retiiement. She had sbed 
tears over the prospect of their future Clarens, 
its bucolic pleasures, the delicious méditations, the 
sweet effusions of friendship, the healthy dutios. 
And Le Clos realized many of her dreams; largely 
becauae she took hold of the practical life of the 
house and far m with good-will and intelligence. 
She was no woman to allow work to master her, 
— she managed it. Nor was she weak enough to 
fret under it or to regard it as "beneath her." She 
respected this most dignified and useful of woman's 
employments and gave it intelligence and good-will. 
This acceptance of and cheerfulness over common 
duties is one of the really strong things about 
Madame Roland. 

Some of the prettieat passages in her letters of 
this period are of her homely dutiea. She kept the 
acoounts, directed the servants, interested herself in 
every détail of farm and house. She used her scien- 
tific acquirements practically for the benefit of Le 
Clos and its neighbors. Bosc she continually ap- 
plied to for information. Now it was a remedy, 
"sure and easy," against the bites of the viper, of 
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which there were many in the cotmtry — and they 
stUl exist; now for the catorpillars which were tronb- 
ling the applea ; again it waa against an enemy of 
her artichokes that she demanded, as a service to 
the province, a remedy. 

She took a lively interest in agricultural discus- 
sions, and many were the flowers, from the rich flora 
of Le Clos, which she sent her friend to analyse, or 
for a confirmation of her own analysîs. 

Her dévotion to her neighbors was genuine. In 
her Mémoire she speaks with pride of their love for 
her, and this was no meaningless recollection. Con- 
stantly in her letters there was question of service 
rendered to tins or that one, and we see that it was 
not without reason that her husband was worried 
lest she make herself ill in caring for the domestics 
of Le Clos and the peasants of Boîtier and Theizé. 

She did more than care for them and instruct 
them, — she Bet them a good example. Especially 
in religions matters was she careful to do this. 
One who has cliinbed the long steep hill from Le 
Clos to the church at Theizé, has a genuine respect 
for the unselfishness of a woman who would get out 
of bed at six o'clock in the morning for her neigh- 
bor's sake, — " climbing up the rocks," she called it. 
This she did, though Le Clos possessed its own 
cbapel where the curé came to say the Mass. 

She exercised a delightful hospitality. Le Clos 
was always open for their friends. Lanthenas spent 
muoh of his time there, and one of the apartmenta 
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etill is ealled by his name. Bosc ahe was always 
urging to come, and she drew him many a pretty 
. picture of their summer companies. There was now 
and then a -fricnd of Bosc, from Paris, who soaght 
them; for in those days of stage-coaches one had 
time to stop over en route. There were foreign 
and French aavantt who had heard of Roland and 
came to pay theii respects, and there were the 
coontry counts and abbés. 

And there were amusements besides — an occa- 
sional petit bal given by a locataire, where she 
danced "and contre-danced," and, in spite of her 
^rtyjonej^are, only retircd at midnight from 
"wisdom and not from satiety." And there was 
the watch-meetàng which she kept with her people, 
and the vogue, as the Beaujolais people call their 
provincial fêtes. Le Clos had one peculiar to itself 
— a vogue existxng to-day. 

It is one of the éventa of the year at Theizé — 
thia vogue — on Ascension Sunday and Monday. 
The place is invaded the day before for prépara- 
tion : a stand is put up for the musicians ; the wine 
rooms are cleared out for the lunch tables ; the 
trees and walls are decorated ; outside the gâte, too, 
before night there is sure to establish itself one of 
the travelling lotteries which infest France. 

The morning of Ascension Day there cornes, be- 
tween masses, a committee headed by a band to 
take possession of the place and présent the fête 
to Madame. After dinner come the merry- makors, 
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— young and old from ail tho country round; a 
friendly, pleasant company who dance and walk 
and talk, only quitting their sports long enough fot 
the traditional service of cuttiug the •brioche, — a 
ceremony which begins with a grave promenade of 
the big cake around the promises, fanfare ahead. 
This doue, the chief pf the vogue, in the midst of a 
respectful silence from ail the two or three hundred 
peasants looking on, cuts the cake with a flourish 
so solemn that, it would be worthy of a sacrifice, 
and passes around the pièces among the guests. 

The brioches eaten, they dance again, and that 
until after the night falls and the stars corne out and 
the children and the old people go home — a grave 
dance now and silent; for the night, the wind in 
the trees, the simpler music too changes the gay and 
romping mood of the afternoon to one of dreaminess 
and silence. But Monday they corne back gayer 
than ever and the dance and romp do not end until, 
late in the evening, Madame déclares the vogue over. 

In this life at Le Clos Madame Roland's most 
serious occupation was the éducation of her daughter 
Eudora. She evidently hoped to find in her little 
girl a second Manon Phlipon, — an infant prodigy in 
sentiment and taste. She discovered early that 
Eudora was a rollicking, mischievous, saucy young- 
star, who would rather frolic than study and who 
liked to play with her doll better than to read Plu- 
taroh. She was in despair over this lack of feeling. 
At the leaat aign of sentiment she wrote to her hus- 
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banc! or to Bosc, but as a rule she could only complain 
of the indifférence of the little miss. 

She had begun by nuraing her baby, — Rousseau 
demande it, — but when she came baok from her 
fa vor-seeking at Paris the child — three y ears old — 
did not recognixe her. " I am like the women who 
do not nurse their ohildrea ; I hâve doue better than 
they but I am no farther advanced." At Le Clos 
she became thoroughly discouraged and decided to 
take up Rousseau again and study Emile and Julie 
on the éducation of children. She arrived at certain 
conclusions and as she was about to write her hus- 
band of them one day received a Ietter from him 
containing BÎmilar reflections. She replied with her 
f ull plan. The Ietter, hîtherto unpublished, is very 
sensible. 

" What a pleasure to find that we are one in our 
ideas as in our foelings, and for one never to hâve a 
plan that the other haa not already thought of . For 
the last twenty-four hours I hâve been trying the 
method that you suggest with our little one. I had 
re-read Julie's plan, and I had decided that we were 
too far away from it. Controlled by circumstances, 
we hâve either thought too much or not enough of 
our child. Busy in a fcind of work which demanda 
quiet, we hâve kept her at her tasks and her les- 
sons, without taking time to cultivât* a taste in 
her for them, or of choosiug the times when she was 
the most dîsposed for them. When she has rebelled, 
and we hâve wanted her to be quiet, we hâve been 
Google 
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willing to do anything to silence hcr, so that we 
oould go on with our work. 

" ' That which makea children cry,' Julie aays, ■ is 
tbo attention that is paid to them. It is only necea- 
Bary to let them cry ail day, a few times, without pay- 
ing any attention to them, to cure them of the habit. 
If one pets them or threatens them, it has do effect. 
The more attention that you give to their tears, 
the more reason they hâve for continuing them. 
They will break themselves of the habit very soon 
when they see that no one takes notice; for, great 
and amall, no one cares to give himself useless 
trouble.' There, my good friend, is where we hâve 
been wrong. Julie's children were happy and peace- 
able under her eyes, but they were subject to no 
one and only obligea to allow othera the same liberty 
they enjoyed themselves. 

"We want to be left in peace; that is just, but 
sometimes we constrain our child, and she takes her 
revenge as she can. Moreover, there is no use deny- 
ing it, our little one has a strong will, and she has no 
Bensibility and no taste. It muet be that this is, in 
part, our fault, and because we hâve not known how 
to direct her. More than that, we riak making a 
Btill greater mistake in conquering her by force or by 
fear, though we hâve believed that it could be done 
in no other way. In acting thus, we are going to be 
unhappy, and our child is going to develop a hard 
and an unendurable obetinacy. 

" I hâve resolved : first, never to get angry, and 
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always to be calm and cold as justice itseli when it 
cornes to a question of correction. 

" Second, never to use either whîp or blow, move- 
ment or tone, which show impatience. Blows of 
whatever kind seem to me odious. They harden, 
debase, and prevent the birth of sentiment. On this 
score we hâve been guilty. When, as an infant, 
Eudora put her hands on somethîng that she ought 
not to hâve touched, and did not take them off at 
the first word, it seemed to us that a little blow on 
her rebellious hand might hâve good effect. But 
that little blow has led to the whip ; the child has 
become a torment, and we are annoyed by it ; that 
little blow was a great mistake ; it is tîme that we 
began over again, and we bave not a moment to lose. 

" Third, the child must be happier with us than with 
any one else ; it is a question then of making her time 
pass more pleasantly when she is in our présence than 
it does elsewhere. That would not be very diffieult 
if the mother was sewing or at housework, was free to 
talk with her sometimes and to teach ber little tasks. 
In a library, between two desks, where severe re- 
searcb is going on and where silence is necessary, it 
is quite natural that the child grow weary; above ail, 
if she is forbidden to sing or to chatter, and cannot 
play with any one. 

" None of those persons who hâve written treatàses 
on éducation hâve considered the student or those of 
a similar profession ; they hâve treated the fatber or 
the mother as occupied solely in carrying out their 
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duties, everything else being set aside foi them. But 
the case is différent hère ; you must carry oa your 
work, and I am only too happy to aid you in it. I 
am a wife as well as a mother, and was the one before 
becoming the other. 

" Let us try, then, while at our desks to hâve our 
child with us, and to see to it that she is happy 
beaide us. For that we must leave lier free as much 
as possible. If nature has not fitted her for study, 
let us not insist. Let us form her character as well 
as we can, and let the reat corne by inspiration, not 
hy pnnishment or caresses. Let us hold ourselves to 
thèse rules, and I am sure that the child will soon 
feel the justice and the necessity as well as the effect 
of our tenderness. 

" For tarée days uow I hâve not compelled her to 
do anything. She reads five or six times a day to 
amuse herself, and she seems to think that it is a 
good aot. Without entirely lending myself to her 
little hypocrisy, I nevertheless prétend to be partially, 
at least, her dupe. In the evening she begs for music, 
and I make a thousand excuses in order to hâve the 
lesson short, gay, and easy. The great thing is obédi- 
ence. There hâve been scènes, I hâve punished her 
and she has wept; but I hâve pretended not to notice 
it, and hâve gone on with my work in perfect indif- 
férence. She has been obliged to stop some time, 
and it has never been very long." 

The success was something, for by another spring, 
when the little one was "six years six montha and ' 
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two days old," she had oommenced to dislike being 
blamed as much as she did being put ou dry bread ; 
she loved a caress better thon hor doll ; reading 
amused her when she had nothing better to do ; and 
she loved to write and dance, — neither of which 
fatïgued her head, — but could not endure a story 
which was more than a half hour long ; and was still 
" a hundred leagues from Robinson." 

Madame Roland's return to Rousseau was not con- 
fine d to his System of éducation. She went back to 
him atthis time for inspiration. In going to Le Clos 
she had an idéal, — Julie at Clarena. Probably she 
found that in practice theré was much more hard 
work and patient endurance in her Clarens than 
there were pastorals and sweet émotions. Much as 
she approved thèse shern virtues, considered ab- 
stractly, they aroused less enthnsiasm when applîed, 
and she sought her prophet ; not without reward, for 
again and again she wrote Roland of her delight : 

" I hâve beon devouring Julie, as if it were not for 
the fourth or fifth time. My friend, I shall always 
love that book, and if I ever become dévote, it is the 
only one I shall désire. It seems to me that we 
could bave lived well with ail those people and that 
they would hâve found us as much to their taste as 
we thetn to ours." 

And again after an evening in the chimney corner 
with Rousseau : " I shall read him ail my life, and if 
ever we should be in that condition of which we no 
longer think, when you, old and blind, make shoe- 
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laces while I do needle-work, ail the books I bhall 
want will be thoae of Jean Jacques. He would make 
us shed delîcious tears and would arouse sentiments 
which would make us forget our lot." 

" Delicious tears " are as always ber gauge of hap- 
piness. Sbe never leai-ned that tbe amount of tiving 
one is doing, cannot always be measured by the 
émotion one expériences. 

In the days at Villefranche and La Clos, Roland 
was as dear to ber as ever. She served him with 
touching dévotion, finding ber greatest delight in 
being useful to him. Tbe long and tiresome extracts 
on wool and bides, bleaching and tanning, were never 
too long and tiresome for ber to copy, in ber vigorous, 
beautiful hand ; the numerous académie papers and 
public pamphlets never too numerous for her to apply 
ail her literary skill and ber entbusiasm to polishing 
and brightening. She arrangea everything to make 
bis life easy and to advance bis work, and ber affection 
was poured out as f reely as in the days before their 
marriage. He is the " friend par excellence." " I 
love you madly and I ara disposed to snap my An- 
gers at the rest," sbe told him. Her letter-writing, in 
bis absence, sbe calls " tbe dearest of ber occupations," 
and it mnst bave been, to judge frorn tbe following 
letter written seven years after ber marriage i 

"I bad told to go after it [Roland's letter]. 

I awaited it in vain ail the evening. He had for- 
gotten to go. I sent him again when I sat down to 
supper. While I ate I waited, my heart was troubled. 
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The servant seemed to me to be gonc a long time. 
My heart jumped at every noise I beard at the door, 
Overeome, I said: News from him was never dearer, 
never awaited with more tender impatience. I 
Bcarcely beard what brother said and I answered 
yes at raiidom. It was worse still wben tbe package 
came. My heart went out to it beforehand. I ex- 
amined tbe writing with strange haste, I opened it, 
I read. The mutual sentiment which inspires us 
leaves me incapable of feeling anrthing else. I 
scarcely spoke the rest of the evening." 

Unquestionably she believed in tbe endurance of 
this affection for Roland, so far as there is anr indi- 
cation in lier letters. Perhaps something of tbe 
secret of tbe peculiar tenderness between Madame 
Roland and ber husband at this time was that Roland 
was but little at home. Wbere the imagination bas 
the habit of ide&lizing situations and persons, it is 
difficult to quiet it — it muet bave its craving sat- 
iflfied. But no idealized object will resist long the 
friction of every-day life and tbe disillusion which is 
inévitable from constant association. Madame Ro- 
land never ceased ber habit of idéalisation, but, fortu- 
nately, ber life witb Roland was so broken by bis 
repeated absences that her imagination did still iind 
pleasure in busyîng itself witb him. 

For several years after they went to Beaujolais 
there was but one break in this busy life for Madame 
Roland, — a trip to Switzerland taken in 1787 with her 
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husband and hor brothor-in-law, the Cure' of Long- 
point. She wrote i ull Dotes of ber trip for Eudora, as 
she had done of hor trip to England. They were 
printed by Champagneux in tbe year 1800. They are 
less spontaneous than fchose on England, following 
almost entirely Roland's letters of ten yeara before. 
This trip into Switzerland waa to bave been followed 
by one to Italy, whicb never waa takeu. 

And ao their lif e went on from 1784 to 1789. On the 
whole, ît waa happy, as it oertaînly was uaef ul and 
honorable. To be sure, they were not quite satisfied. 
They still felt keenly that tbe title and privilèges 
they had asked had been refused, and they still cber- 
ished bopes of being retired. Madame Roland, espe- 
cially, kept the matter in view and worked to bring it 
about; thus, in September of 1787 we find her direct- 
ing Roland: "Write to the bear and pay him the 
compliment of your encyclopédie work. I hâve im- 
agined a little letter of wbich I send you the idea. To 
flatter a porson's protensions is a meana of eapturing 
his good-will. If it is true that he bas a mistress, 
Lanthenas muât unearth her, as well as the aides on 
which she is accessible. They will be convenient 
notes to hâve in the portfolio, and can be used as one 
doea certain drugs in desperate cases." 

On the whole, Madame Roland was very well off, 
and her life would undoubtedly bave gone on thus to 
the end, broken after a wbile, perhaps, with the much 
desired pension ; perhaps, by even the title of nobility ; 
she tben would hâve had the "paradise" she so much 
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deaired — "the protty apartment in town and a bijou 
at Le Clos"; sbe might, on the other hand, bave 
had her sad sentimental pîeture iealized and Roland, 
blind, hâve made sboe-laces and sbe done iieedle-work, 
while they botb sbed delicious tears over Rousseau, 
bad there sot been something in tbe air wbicb was 
about to take away ail from him that had and to give 
it to him who had not ; to make leaders of country 
lawyers, and doctors, and schoolmasters, and to send 
tbe diplomate and courtiers a-begging. 

The Frencb Rovolution was coming, and to -trace 
briefly how it grew in the Lyonnais and how our 
friends in particular regarded it and were drawn to 
side witb it, is our next afiaix. 
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HOW THB ROIANDB WELCOMED THE REVOLUTION 

~\rt"ONSIEUR and Madame Roland had both, 
-"-*- throughout tbeir lives, been intelligent ob- 
servers and critics of , as well as, to a degree, sufferers 
front, the financial and social causes of tbe French 
Révolution. They had both sympathized with the 
preliminary outbreaks of that révolution which, be- 
ginning early in the century, had recurred at intervais 
throughout their lives. They both had thoroughly 
imbibed the intellectual causes of the movement, 
those new ideas of Voltaire, Diderot, Helvétius, Abbé 
Raynal, Rousseau, which, coming after the tirât agi- 
tation, — tbere had been many a riot in Paris, in 
Lyons, in Rouen ; the King had been wamed many 
a time that there were still Ravaillacs ; tbe word 
Révolution had been often spoken by the Frencb of 
the eighteenth century before thèse men wrote, — bad 
backed up the revolutionist with philosophy and 
logic. 

Roland was but ten years old, a boy in the Lyon- 
nais, when the war with Austria caused so mncfa 
misery, and wben a new levy of men and the doubling 
lis 
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of the taxes desolated and îrritated the province. 
Lyons was obliged to contribute two million livres at 
that time to aid the King. He waa seventeen whon, in 
1751, the misery again became so terrible that riots 
occurred throughout Fiance, and D'Argenson wrote : 
"Nothiiig but a near révolution is talked of on ac- 
count o£ the bad condition of the govemment." 
Thèse things eould not but bave affected him. 
Indeed, tbe bad outlook at Lyons was one reason 
that he left home witb the idea pf making his fortune 
in America. As a boy, then, Roland had felt the 
financial errors of the French govemment. 

He was at Rouen when, in 1766, tbe Seven Years' 
War broke out. At that moment the annual receipta 
of the State were two hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lion livres, the expenses between three hundred and 
twenty and three hundred and thirty millions. That 
year Roland saw the people obliged to pay a twentieth 
of their revenue — the detested vinatièm^ ') No one 
was exempt, and no doubt the bill fell heavily on the 
manufacturing interests. This tax was in addition to 
the ftjiy~ which tormented the small proprietors of 
the country, and from which the nobles and clergy 
were free. In addition were the spécial taxes of 
which Roland muât hâve felt the injury eapecially, 
both in the Lyonnais andat Rouen. Thèse included 
the aides, or tax on drinks ; the octroi, at the gâte of 
every city ; the sait tax ; the spécial duties on iron, 
leather, and paper ; the impost on tobacco, cards, 
and oils; the custom duties at the frontier of every 
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province of France, as well as at the froiitier of the 
kingdom. 

Two years later at Rouen, 1758, Roland no doubt 
felt the effect in his peraonal expenaes of the resuit 
of the gift which the city, in common with ail the 
citâes, boroughs, and seignioralties of the kingdom, 
was obligea to pay to help on the war, and to meet 
which they received permission to put a tax on ail 
drinks, on méat, hay, and wood. When oue has to 
pay more for his wood and fire, he reflects why. 

Two years later the Parlement of Rouen, in com- 
mon with several others of the kingdom, flatly re- 
fused to register the royal edicts creating new taxes, 
declaring, with a hardihood auperior even to that of 
the Parlement of Paris, that the System of taxation 
was unjust, and the people the victims of royal abuse, 
and suggesting audaciously a parlement of France 
composed of ail the parlements of the kingdom. So 
éloquent and so free was this déclaration that it was 
even printed and sold in Paris. 

Roland's position made him familiar with ail thèse 
révolta; he heard them discussed as well as the 
King's haughty, energetàc reply to the deputation 
of the Parlement. " I am your master. I ought to 
punish you for the impudence of your principles. 
Go back to Rouen, register my decrees and déclara- 
tion without further delay. I will be obeyed." 

He was touched, no doubt, by the remonstrance 
which the same body sent to the King in 1763: 
" Tour people, Sire, is unbappy. Everything shows 
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this sad fact. Yoar parlements, the only organs of 
the nation, repeat it unceasingly. ... A déluge of 
taxes pitilessly ravages our towns and our provinces ; 
the property, the industrj, the person of citizens, ail 
are a prev to thèse extraordinary imposts; poverty 
itself, and the charity which aids it, hâve become 
its tributaries and its victims. The f anning out of ' ù. ' ' 
the aide», whose rules attack ail conditions and com- i 
merce in gênerai, weighs on the poor in a most 
inhnman manner. The farming of the salt-tax pré- 
sents a spectacle not less revolting." 

At Amiens, as inspecter of manufactures, Roland 
had a still better opportunity to see the defects of 
the nnancial and commercial System of France. At 
that time, in almost ail the villages of the kingdom, 
the exercise of the différent arts and trades was con- 
centrated in the hands of a small number of mas- 
ters, nnited in trades-unions, who alone conld make 
and sell certain objecte. The man who wished to 
enter a trade could only do so by acquiring a maî- 
iKÎtSi T° ^° t*** 8 ne mu st go throngh a long and 
painful apprenticeship and spend much money to 
eatisfy the numerous imposte and exactions. Fre- 
quently a large part of the snm which he needed 
for setting np his shop or store vas consumed in 
acquiring his license. Certain unions excluded ail 
bnt sons of masters, or those -who had married the 
widows of masters ; others rejected ail who were 
born in another town — foreigners, as they called 
them. In a number of the unions a married man 
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could not be an apprentice. To practise lus trade 
after having served his apprenticesbip, a linen-dealer 
muât pay twenty-one bundred livres ; a dyer, thir- 
teen hundred and fifty; a mason, seventeen hundred; 
a butcher, fifteen bundred; a pot ter, twenty-four bun- 
dred ; and so on througb ail tbe trades of the com- 
raunity. One could not work il be would, unlesa 
the union gave bim permission, and ail classes of 
citizens were obligea to submit to tbe dictation of 
the unions as to whom they should hire. So narrow 
was tbe spirit of thèse organizations tbat women 
were not aUowed to carry on even sncb industries 
as embro idery . . , 

Worse, in Roland's eyes, were tbe restnotions on 
the way in whîch an article was to be manufacture^. 
Thèse were so numerous that industrial genius and 
initiative were practically prevented, that the manu- 
facturer could not respond to the demanda of fash- 
ion and of taste, and that compétition with foreign 
trade was largely eut off. He could make only cer- 
tain staffs. Tbe dimensions were fixed ; tbe dyeing 
and stamping must follow a certain formula ; they 
mnst bear a certain mark. If by any accident, in- 
tentional or not, a stuff was tumed out which did 
not conform exactly to the rules, the severest pen- 
alty was nxed. A System of inspection, most irri- 
tating and freqnently unjust, was made of every 
pièce of goods ; even bouses with long réputation for 
honest manufacturing were subjected to this ezam- 
ination, which was sometimes little more than a kind 
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of spying exercised by young and incapable men •; 

wbo had no commercial training. A grave injustice g*> v a%-/' 
was according the title of m(iwff"*iirf, çggajfe aa & v**- * ' 
favor, or often, to new institutions, for a Bum. ^ ^i> .."e' e 

Roland clashed constantly with thèse régulations '■'■' 
throughnut his term in Amiens. 

Mademoiselle Phlipon bad Ukewise, in the days 
before ber marriage, been influenced by public affairs. 
She was in a centre where the populace throbbed 
continually. A stone's throw from her house the 
Parlement Bat, and its every act was a sign for popu- 
lar joy or discontent. There could be no démonstra- 
tion withont its passing largely under her Windows. 
From tbe first days of ber life, then, her politîcal 
éducation commenced. A child of less intellectual 
curiosity and of less eensibility would not bave re- 
sponded to thèse popular outbnrsts. Tbey would 
hâve made but fleeting impressions. It was différent 
with her ; she watched it ail, felt the rage or joy of 
the people, and brooded over its meaning. There ia, 
indeed, no more fascmating study in ber life tban tbe 
influence which the panorama of the Pont Neuf and 
the Place Dauphine bad upon ber. 

When she was eight years old she saw the smoke 
of burning volumes, as she looked from her window 
towards the Place de la Grève. It was Rousseau's 
Emile going up in smoke. Every year after she 
saw the same suggestive sight. Now it was remon- 
strances against interférences by tbe King with the 
rights of the Parlement which were burned ; now the 
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séditions ntterances of the independent parlements 
of Bretagne, of Rouen, of Dauphins*; now a too 
libéral gênerai hiatory of the présent condition of 
Europe, tranalated from the English ; now too bold 
reflections on feudal rights ; now Voltaire's Diction- 
naire philosophique ; now Holbach ; now Raynal ; 
now Helvétius. In 1775 ahe heard La Harpe ad- 
monished "to be more circùmspect in the future," 
because of a daring article he had published. Theae 
condemned authors sbe was beginning to read. 

She began to hear from ber earliest days tbe word 
révolution. It had been pronounced frequently for a 
long time in private, but it began to be aaid aloud. 
When ahe was nine years old, a Paris prieet declared : 
" We approach a state of criais and an âge of révo- 
lutions. I believe it impossible that the great mon- 
archies of Europe endure long." The priest was 
condemned at the Châtelet across the river from her 
window, but his discourse was printed and scattered 
right and left. She heard gossip of how the Parle- 
ment had told the Eing that Frenchmen are free men 
and not slaves ; and a little lafcer it is quite possible 
that she saw the Eing on bis way to the Palais de 
Justice, where, under the very eyee of tbe Parle- 
ment, he erased their rebellions decree, and declared: 
"It is in my perso n alone that the sovereign power 
existe ; it is from me alone that my courts bave their 
existence and their authority ; it is to me alone that 
independent and indivisible législative power be- 
longs, public order émanâtes entirely from me." 
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Iq 1770 she aaw bread riots and seditious pam- 
phlets posted in Paris. In January, 1771, came the 
dissolution and exile of the Parlement because of its 
refusai to record Louis X V.'s humiliating decree abro- 
gating its power and condemning its conduit. Little 
Manon saw a surging crowd of Parisians filling the 
palace and its neighborhood — a crowd in which, 
wrote one who watched it, " there was sometimea a 
dull silence, as in times of great calamitiea; aonie- 
times a noise and a murmur like that which précèdes 
great révolutions." 

She saw the new and detested body — organ of the 
King's deapotia m — sitting in a véritable camp, and the 
walls of the palace covered witb abusive inscriptions. 
She read, too, many of the hardy pamphlets which 
flooded the country after this despotio coup d'état. 
In them the doctrine of power reaiding in one indi- 
vidual was roundly attackèd; the divine authority pf 
kings was denied flatly, and the Constitution of Eng- 
îand, witb. the example of 1688, was held up to the 
country. We know she followed the exciting seven 
months of the trial of Beaumarchais and Goëzmann. 
When Louis XVI. came to the throne, she shared 
the gênerai joy at his promises, and doubtless felt 
that it was a true prophet who printed returrexit on 
the statue of Henry IV., in front of her door. 

When in the next year the bread riots began an* 
across the river the people pillaged the markets, she 
saw much of the disorder, — people dancing with 
joy over a loaf they had secured ; guards abont the 
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bakeries to give the bakers an opportunity properly 
to bake the bread; hungry men waiting with their 
eight sous, taking the loaves from the very oven; 
shops closed in terror, as the riotera œoved from 
quarter to quarter. 

Married, the Rolande aaw together ail the abuses 
of the realm and aided in the struggles against them. 
The first year of their married life Roland labored 
in vain at Paris with the committee which the King 
had summoned from the manufacturing centres of 
France, to obtain greater freedom in the industries, 
and was forced to go back to Amiens with a lîst of 
vexatious restrictions still encumbering ail varieties 
of manufacturing. 

Âfter their marriage tbey were constaotly cramped 
for money, for Roland's salary was very small, and 
he had but few privilèges in connection with his 
position. For instance, when Madame Roland was 
in Paris in 1784 seeking the le tiers of nobility, she 
was forced to guard her expenses with the greatest 
care ; to avoid taking fia&res as often as possible, and 
to take cheap seats at the théâtre. In the Beaujo- 
lais she had been forced to give up going to Lyons 
often, on aecount of the expansé of life tbere, to stay 
much at Le Clos, and to administer her household 
with greatest economy. 
if There was no complaint on tbeir part because of 
their poverty, but there was dissatisfactioo with the 
System which did not reward properly a man who 
had given his life to the intereste of his country, and 
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hsd produoed nnmbeis of valuable works, while it 
took up insignificant individuals, and, through favor- 
itism or for a round bribe, gave them easy and amply 
paid positions, and allowed them to keep them what- 
ever they did or did not do ; a System which, in short, 
justifiée! Beaumarchais' characterization : "II fallait 
un calculateur pour remplir la place, ce fut un dan- 
seur qui l'obtint." (An accouutant was wanted m 
t ho place , a dancer rjecefved it.) 

After the Rolande left Amiens, they came into 
Personal contact with the feudal rights; for in the 
Beaujolais the.peasant was still often obligea to givo 
Personal service to his lord. It was to the lord's 
wine-press he was obliged to take his grapes, to his 
mill that he must take his wheat. They saw the 
effeot of the wretched salt-tax, an indirect tas which 
forced every inhabitant to buy seven pounds of sait 
a jear, and it cost eight times what it does to-day, 
considering the value of money. Not only was he 
forced to buy, he was forced to use it in certain ways, 
— not a grain of that seven pounds could be employed 
anywhere except in his table food. If he wanted to 
sait pork, he must buy another kind. 

They probably saw, in their rides to and from 
Lyons, the peasants bent at their corvée^ or road taxj 
for the peasants still made the royal roads in the Lyon- 
nais. On an average, they gave twelve dayB a year, 
and the use of their own implements, to the- high- 
ways which they rarely had the advantage of, using. 
The terrible tolls were another unjust imposition 
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from which they suffered personally. They were in- 
numerable. Lot a boat of wine attempt to go from 
Dauphiné, by the Rhône, Loire, and the canal of 
Briare, and it paid thirty-nve to forty kinds of duties, 
not counting the entrée to Paria. From Pontarlier 
to Lyons there were twenty-five or thirty tolls. If 
Madame Roland had bought ten cent» worth of 
wine in Burgundy, it would hâve coat her fifteen 
to oighteen sous before she got it to Lyons. 

Another expérience which intensified their diagust 
with the ancien régime was the study of the affaira of 
Lyons. In a report made, in 1791, on the condition 
of the city, Roland showed how Lyons, after having 
been for a long time one of the most flourishing 
citiea of the world, becauae of her active and pe- 
euliar industries, and having earned a world-wide 
crédit, attracted the attention of the govemment, 
at that time completely eorrupt. The State forced 
the city to compromise her industries and crédit 
in order to lend money. She borrowed again and 
again, and gave in return the saddest, most ruinons 
compensation, — the permission to tax herself. This 
had gone on until Lyons waa bankrupt, her indus- 
tries ruined, her streeta full of beggars. 

This condition of finances and society they had 
long secn, as had the whole eountry, must be 
change d or there would be an u plie aval. They 
had even calculated on this change when Madame 
Roland was soliciting the letters of nobility at Paris, 
and the probability that when it came aomething 
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would fall to them. Like ail France, it was in a re- 
form of the finances that they saw hope, and it was 
that which they demanded. They did not believe 
that France was hopelessly involved, but were con- 
fident that ahe could eztricate herself by severe 
économies in the administration, by cutting off 
favoritism, by arranging a jnst system of taxes. 
Up to 1789 that was ail that was demanded. 

Like ail Fiance, they participated in those ont- 
bursts of joy whioh swept over the country at vari- 
ous periods in the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI., when ministers of force and wisdom devised 
relief. 

The call for the States-General, jn 1788, interested 
them more deeply than ever in the reforma needed; 
the effort of the Parlement of Paris to prevent the 
Third Estate naming as many members as the nobil- 
ity and clergy together, and to prevent their sitting 
together aroused them. When, however, in spite 
of ail opposition, the King issued the edict allowing 
the Third Estate double représentation and called 
for the élection of members to, and the préparation 
of cahier» for, the coming gathering, the Rolands 
went to work with energy. It was on the prépara- 
tion of the cahiers' 1 sent to the States-General by the 
Third Estate of Lyons that Roland was principally 
occupied, and it was with hopefulness that he saw 

1 Membriala prepared by each of the three classes, setting forth 
theli grievancea, their demanda, and the compromises they were 
wiliiiig to m&ke. 
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the dejmtiea and the mémorial» départ for Versailles, 
where, on May 4th, the twelve hundred_ représenta- 
tives of the nation met to begin the work of restor- 
ing order in France and of making a c onsti tution. 

At Le Clos the Rolands watched eagerly every act 
of the States-General, of the King, and of the people. 
But the drama played in Paris and at Versailles 
between May 4th and July 14th, turned their hope- 
fulness to despair, their gratitude to suspicion, their 
generosity to resentment, their pliability to obstinacy. 

Suddenly, on July 14th, the Parisians, terrified at 
the rumora of a conspiracy on the part of the Court 
, whïoh had for its object the overthrow of the pet 
minister, Neoker, the adjournment of the National 
Assembly, the abandonment of reforma, and the co- 
ercion of the people by the foreign soldiers who had 
been massed in and around the capitol, razed the 
Bastille. 

With the falling of the Bastille a new idéal arose, 
full-winged, before Madame Roland. Before the 
llth of July she had no idea that out of the events 
she watched so eagerly anything more than a reform 
of the existing régime would grow ; the old régime, 
stripped of its abuses and regulated by a libéral con- 
stitution, was ail she had asked. Now ail was 
changed ; compromise, half-way measures, were at an 
end. Instead of reforma she demanded "complète 
régénération." She saw in the sudden uprising of 
the people the " sovereign " exercising " thé divine 
right of insurrection." It was what Jean Jacques 
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Rousseau had deolared in the Social Ctmtract the 
people had the right to do if the government under 
which they were living was unjust. She aeems to 
hâve gone at once to the conclusion that, since the 
rightful " sovereign," had at last asserted itself, an 
immédiate régénération was to follow, abuses were to 
be wiped out, tyranny destroyed, selfishness annihi- 
lated, equality created, and the world to run at last 
with précision and to the satisfaction of ail concerned. 
To her the fa.ll of the Bastille was the révolution of 
Society. "Friends of humanity, lovera of liberty," 
she wrote afterwards, " we believed it had corne to 
regenerate the human kind, to destroy the terrible 
misery of that unhappy class over which we had so 
often mourned. We welcomed it with transports." 

Their transporte soon turned to irritation ; for the 
immédiate régénération she had piotured was replaced 
by struggles more fierce than ever before. 

To those of her libéral aspirations, determined on 
a constitutional government, recognizing the sover- 
eignty of the people and thef equality of men,-.two 
political courses were open at that moment. They 
could unité with the libéral party of reform in a 
strnggle to frame a constitution ; cquld insist while 
this was doing upon respect for the National Assem- 
bly; could recognize the difficulty of the situation; 
could respect the laws and be patient; — or they could 
refuse alliance with this party on the ground that ■ 
reforma were no longer the need of France, but that 
complète régénération must be demanded ; could sus- 
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pect, and induoe others to suspect, the sincerity of ail 
those who applied the doctrines less vigorously than 
they did ; could encourage by excuses or tacit sym- 
pathy the riotous party which with incredible f o- 
cundîty was spreading over France, explaining ita 
actions as the lawful efforts of the sovereign people 
to get rid of its oppressons and to take possession of 
its own rights. 

Madame Roland did not approve of the first party. 
It attempted nothing but reforma. She wanted every 
vestige of the old régime wiped ont. She suspeoted 
it, hated it. It had proved itself unworthy and must 
be abolished. The real sovereign must be allowed 
to prépare a government. She had no particular 
idea of what thia government should be ; certainly 
she did not suggest a republic. She was convinced, 
however, that it would be a simple matter to arrange 
sometbing where happiness and justice and prosperity 
should be the lot of ail. 

To obtain thia idéal condition she believed riot 
and civil war justifiable ; indeed she believed them 
necessary now that the fall of the Bastille had not 
been enough. They were necessary to keep the 
usurper in terror and the people suspicions. For her 
part, even if she were a woman and for that reason 
exeluded from public activities, she meant to keep 
her friends aroused to the necessity of insurrection. 

There is no doubt that the policy of Roland in the 
Révolution and the relations which he formed and 
which shaped bis course of action were due to this 
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détermination of Madame Roland to use her influ- 
ence in agitation. _A11 their contemporaries re mark 
her ascendency over her husband. But ahe did not 
content herself with inspiring Roland. The two 
friends with whom she had heen so long in regu- 
lar correspondence, Bosc and Lanthenas, ahe strove, 
with ail her éloquence, to urge to action. " I writo 
you now hut little of personal affaira. Who ia the 
traitor who has other intereat to-day than that of the 
nation?" Once Boao wrote her a atory of an inter- 
estingadventure; shereplied: " I do not know whcther 
you are in love or not ; but I do know thia, that in 
the situation where we now aie, no honest man can 
follow the torch of love without having first Ut it at 
the aacred fire of country." She formed new politioal 
relations — the firat, with Brissot de Warville, was of 
partdcular importance to them. 

The Rolande had had a stight correspondence with 
Brissot before the Révolution; for ho, having boen 
attraoted by Roland'a writings, had sent hîm certain 
of his manuscripts as a mark of his esteem. Thia 
had led to an exchange of courteoua letters, and, 
through one of their coinmon friends in Paris, the 
relation was atill further cemented, and a regular cor- 
respondence had grown up. When the Révolution 
came, Brisaot atarted Le patriote fronçai» and the 
Rolands sent him " ail," aaid Madame Roland, " which, 
under the cire mm tances, seemed to us to be usef ul to 
publish." A large number of thèse letters were pub- 
lishedin the Patriote franc aie, 
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It was not only in Paris tbat her letters inspjred 
by theïr ardent patriotism. They were in relation 
with a young man at Lyons, called Champagneux. 
The lst of September, 1789, he started the Courrier 
de Lyon, a journal something in the style of Brissot's, 
intended to preach the principles of 1789, and to show 
what was passing in the National Âssembly. Madame 
Roland wrote often to this journal. 

The most important correspondence which she 
carried on at this time was with Bancal des Iasarts, 
a lawyer, formèrly of Clermont, who had left his 
profession for polities. Bancal had been a deputy 
to the National Assembly, and, after the closing of 
the session, had retumed to Clermont, where he had 
established a society of Friands of the Constitution. 
Returaing to Paris, he made the aequaintance of 
Lanthenas and the two had planned a community 
in which they wished to associate the Rolands. 
Their idea was to huy a quantîty of national prop- 
erty and found a retreat where they could together 
prosecute the work of regenerating France, while at 
the same time having the delights and the stimulus 
of intelligent companionship. 

Lanthenas introduced Bancal by le t ter to the 
Rolands, and a correspondence was at once begun. 
Madame Roland, as a rule, wrote for both her- 
self and her husband. Her letters are as patriotic 
and as passionately vindictive as those she wrote 
Boso. 

At the same time she preached to her acquaintances 
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at Villefranche and Le Clos, and solicited subscribers 
for Brissot's journal. 

There was nothing vague or uncertain about her 
position at this moment. Her convictions, her plan 
of action, bad been taken. It was uncompromising, 
uaiîittching war agaînst tbe existing government, 
Twelve days after tbe fall of tbe Bastille, she wrote 
to Bosc; "You are occupying yourself witb a mu- 
nicipalité, and you are lettiug beads escape tbat are 
going to conjure up new bon-ors. Tou are nothing 
but children ; your enthusiasm is a straw tire and if 
the National Assembly does not put on trial two 
illustrions beads, or some generous Decius does not 
take them, you are ail mad." She made the demand 
because she did not believe in the King's and the 
Court's sincerity. Every action of thôirs which was 
libéral, a concession to the popuiar party, she scoffed 
at. Of the appearance of the King and nia beautiful 
Queen in the Assembly she wrote : " They were 
abominably frightened, that la ail the business shows. 
Before we can believe in the sincerity of their promise 
to agrée to what the Assembly shall do, we mnst for- 
get ail that has passed . . . the King muet aend 
away ail the foreign troops . . . we are nearer than 
ever to a frightful slavery if we allow ourselves to be 
blinded by false confidence." 

Her dissatisfaction with the National Assembly 
was complète. She sneered at tbe émotion when 
Marie Antoinette appeared in their midst seeking 
protection: "The French are easily won by the fine 
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appearance of their maaters, and I am poreuaded 
that the half of the Assembly has been bête enough 
to be touched at the sight of Antoinette confiding 
her son to them. Morbleu I ia it then of a child of 
which. it is a question! It is the safety of twenty 
million men. Ail is lost if we do not take care." 
The constitution displeased her, too : " We blush in 
reading the public papers. They are plastering up 
a bad constitution jnst as they bave botched an in- 
complète and faulty déclaration. Am I not going 
to see a demand foi the revision of ail ? " 

She saw clearly that it was not from the people of 
France, as a whole, that she would get the revision of 
the constitution which she asked, or a second to her 
demand for the heads of the king and queen. " There 
is only one hope," she saàd, "it is in Paris. It is for 
you, Parisians, to give the example. By a wise and 
vigorous address show the Assembly that you know 
your rights, that you mean to préserve them, that 
you are ready to défend them, and that you demand 
that it déclare them. Without such a movement 
ail is worse than ever. It is not the Palais Royal 
which must do it ; it is the united districts. How- 
ever, if they do not respond, let it be done by whom- 
Boever it may, provided it be in sumcient numbers to 
impose and to carry othera by its example." She 
was even ready to go a little farther and did it cheer- 
fully : "A civil war js necessary before we shall be 
worth anything. Ail thèse little quarrels and insur- 
rections seem to me inévitable; I cannot imagine 
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that ît ia possible to corne f rom the bosom of comip-""\ 
tion and rise to liberty, without strong convulsions. 
They are the salutary crises of a severe sickness, and- 
a terrible political fever is necessary to take away 
our bad humors." 

Truly, there wëre few better Jacobins in 1798 than 
Madame Roland was two months aiter the fall of the 
Bastille ; for we hâve hère in purity the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, the divine right of insur- 
rection, the demand for the head of Louis X VI., the 
call to Paris to take into her hands what the people 
of the country are not ready to do, even to "use its 
power of terrorism agaînst the Assembly, composed 
of the représentatives of the people. 

This spirit, this restless energy, never left her, 
though she was buried at Le Clos almoat ail the 
__firat eighteen months of the Révolution. She kept 
herself aflame by correspondence with her friends 
and by her propagandism among her neighbors, most 
of them decidedly récalcitrant Especially did she 
incite herself by her reading. Writâng to Bancal 
once she told him; "I hâve left ail the Italian 
poets for the Tacitu» of Davanzati. It is not per- 
mitted in a time of révolution to turn to pleasant 
studios, or objecta remote from the public interest. 
If I can give a little time this winter_ to English, I 
shall read Macaulay's. hjstory. I shail leave the his- 
torien only for the novel of Rousseau, whioh is per- 
fectly suited to cirism." 

She saw no danger in her doctrines. They moved 
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to noble sentiments, to great aspirations. What 
gréa ter good ? That they iucîted to crimes, too, she 
did not admit. She was recklessly indiffèrent to 
what is; she looked only at what might be. Her . 
eyes were turned to America, [to Greece, to Rome,J) . 
and not to the facto of the struggles of thèse coun- 
tries, only to the fine actions of their heroes, the 
rounded phrases of their orators. 

The reasonahle girl who welcomed Louis XVI. to 
the throne, the politic woman who for years had been 
seeking a title and its advantages, and who had been 
willing to dévote ail her splendid power to reforming 
the old régime,. had beçome suddenly inexorable in 
her demanda, unyielding in her suspicions, fierce in 
her thought. She believed tbat one must "watch 
and preach to the last sigh or else not mingle with 
the Révolution." It was the revolt of the idealist 
against compromises made in the past; resentment 
for wrongs auffered ; the " strike bock " for the title 
not granted, and for Roland's talent and services un- 
recognized ; the hope of realizing dreams of an idéal 
society. 

Nor was it a momentary enthusiasm. Her convic- 
tion never wavered. Others as firmly founded in 
the doctrines as she, and as éloquent in their defence 
of them, hesitated sometimes, drew back with appré- 
hension at the torrents of passion and of demagogy 
they were loosening on France. But she never ad- 
mitted that anything but "complète régénération" 
oould corne of their teachings. It was the woman's^ 
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nature which, stirred to its depths by enthuaiasm or 

passion, becomes narrow, stem, unbending, — which 

can do but onc thing, can see but one way ; that in- 

réxplicable féminine conviction which is superior to 
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PT1HE Rolande were not long in • embroiling them- 
-*- selves in Lyons and in the Beaujolais. Diaor- 
ganizatâon and disorder were increasing daily there, 
as in Paris and throughout the country. The aristoc- 
racy, clergy, and commercial portions of the com- 
munity, irritated at the failure of the government to 
restore tranquillity, and discouraged over the delay 
of the National Assetnbly in forcing its way throngh 
the difficultés of the situation, grew hard against 
the Révolution. There was a universal demand for 
order . Disorder grew from day to day. 

The conservative party was firmly convinced that 
the disorder was the fault of the friends of the Rév- 
olution. There was a suspicion of everybody who 
professed the new doctrines. Those who taught 
them were regarded as dangerous " agitators." The 
reforma to which they had consented, and which they 
had left to the National Assembly, would never be 
made, they felt, unless the people could be quieted. 
They saw a gênerai and universal catastrophe await- 
ing society if organisation was not restored. 
134 
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On the other hand, the libérais saw in tbe policy 
of the aristocrate and clergy a plot against the 
people ; sympatby with the Court. The disordera 
which ocourred they attributed either to the juat 
indignation of the long-oppressed "sovereign," orto 
hired agitators, brought in by the conservative party 
to stir up nota, and thus cover the popnlar cause 
with odium. 

On either hand there were accusations without 
proof, suspicions without cause, violence and hatred 
instead of patience and good-will. Ail of the gen- 
erosity, the dignity, the reasonableness, which the 
différent estâtes had shown a year before in the 
memorials which they had sent to the States-General, 
had disappeared. 

Roland and his wife were known to be deeply in 
syinpathy with démocratie ideaa, to preach them con- 
stantly. In spite of the fact that his natural rela- 
tions were with the aristocratie class, Roland was 
active in the people's clubs at Lyons ; he was called 
the Mœcenas of Champagneux. He was suspected, if 
not of inciting to disorder, yet of sympathizing with 
it, and of regarding it as an instrument for forcing 
the Court, and driving the Assembly. He began 
to be considered a "suspect" by the conservatives. 
Such was the feeling towards him when he was a 
candidate for major, in 1789, that the most improb- 
able stories were ciroulated about him. The Abbé 
Guillon déclares in his Memoirs that Roland dis- 
guised himself and went into the taverns, begging 
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the pepple's votes ; that be joined in their orgies 
and distributed among the m séditions pamphlets. 
Thèse charges are so inconsistent with the real char- 
acter of Roland that it is not worth considering them, 
and they are only worth quoting as a spécimen of 
the violent suspicions of the libérais, or révolution- 
naires, held and spread by the conservative party. 

About this time a question arose in which Roland 
took an active interest — that of the octroi. The 
misery of the people of Lyons demanded that it be 
removed. It was retained, however, and the people, 
I desperate, rose in revolt. This uprising, said the 
1 patriots, was " spontaneous." It was the "work of 
■ agitators," declared the conservatives. Brissot, in 
, the Patriote français, condemned the riot. Roland 
wrote, thereupon, a long letter defending it, and 
remarked in Lyons, one day, that there never had 
been a révolution yet without bloodshed. This was 
enough for bis opponents to déclare him to be the 
author of the insurrection. " This report has already 
[21 July, 1790] reached the capitol," wrote Madame 
Roland to Bancal, " and in three or four quarters of 
Lyons, where the mercantile aristocracy is dominant, 
the strangest things are said against him. You 
judge that this storm disturbs us very little ; we 
bave seen more terrible, and would not mind it if 
our enemies should cause us to be callcd to the 
bar of the National Assembly. Our friend thero 
would be like Scipio before the assembly of the 
people." 
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/ Every-day matters grew more complicated. The 

/ aristocraçy, in face of the disorders, called upon 

\ the government for troops. The people, like the 

Parisians the year before, were esaéperated at the 

idea of guards. At the same tâme rumors of an 

Austrian and Prussian invasion, organized by the 

' émigré» wbo had been leaving France ever since 

[ the days of October 5th, irritated and frightened 

the Lyonnais. It was said that the enemy would 

enter by the way of Savoy. The idea of a counter- 

r évolution, centred in Lyon a, waa spread abroad 

and inflamed more than ever the nervous and 

terrified populace. 

Madame Roland waa convinced of the truth of 
ail thèse rumors, just as her opponents were con- 
vinced that she and her husband meant anarchy 
and violence by their patriotic and detennined sup- 
port of the people and the Révolution. In every 
letter to Bancal, since June 22d, — she had been 
writing him constantly, — she repeated her distrust. 
In her judgment, it was her duty to report very 
alarming aigus. Her two principles, at this mo- 
ment, were "security is the tomb of liberty," "in- 
dulgence towards men in authority tempts them 
to despotism." 

Througbout the summer and fall of 1790, the 
rumors of counter-revolution, accusation, déniais, sus- 
picion, tcrror, similar to what Madame Roland was 
attempting to spread among her friends, agitated 
Lyons; and the préparations for the élections of ' 
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the year were made in savage exciteraent. Roland 
was again a candidate for a position in the munici- 
palité and from day to day was more detes ted. 
Madame Roland's name was everywhere associated 
with his. '* The y write me from Lyons," ahe says, 
"that at the mention of my name the aristocrate 
writhe as those possessed of devils are said to do 
wnen holy water is sprinkled on them." 

Roland was elected a member of the municipal 
government in spite of the machinations of the 
aristocrate, the power of whom had beea greatly 
weakened by the discovery in November of an ex- 
tensive royalist plot. There was no doubt of the 
plot this time, and the reaction in favor of the 
Révolution was gênerai. 

They left Le Clos after Roland's élection to es- 
tablish themselves at Lyons, which they had made 
np their minds not to abandon until after ils com- 
plète régénération. So serions were the affaira of 
the city that the new municipality soon decided to 
send représentatives to Paris to claim from the 
National Assemhly the payaient of the debt that 
the ancient régime had made her take upon herself . 
Roland was ope of the deputies chosen to go. 
When he went up on this mission his wife acoom- 
panied him, 

The opinions on the work of the Assembly 
which Madame Roland carried up to Paris were 
not friendly. She had watched its work ail 
through the year with critieal keenness. Ail its 
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actions had been teated by ber pure republican 
standards, and wherever they fell short had been 
sharply condemned. She had abeolutely no sym- 
pathy with delays, with compromises, with ten- 
tative measures, and she was as aggressively 
suspîcious of the patriotism of the members as 
she was of the sincerity of the aristocrats. The 
condition of the finances troubled her. She could 
see no excuse for a delay in giving the country an 
exact statement of the public accounts. The press 
had not enough liberty to please her. "A peopîe 
is not fiée," she declared, "and cannot beoome so, 
unless each one has the means of uncovering per- 
fidious designs, of revealing the abuses of talent 
as well as of authority, of exposing the opinions of 
everybody, of weighing the laws in the scales of 
universal reason. What does it matter if one is 
abused, provîding one is innocent and always ready 
to prove it ? This kind of war on virtue seems to me 
excellent; perhaps custom and security do nothing 
for Tirtue but take away its energy. It must be 
attacked to be strong, and it is danger which ren- 
tiers it sublime." 

The manner in which the National Assembly did 
its work inspired her contempt. It was stupid, mère 
patc h-work. " It jumps perpetually from one thing 
to another," she complained, " and is behind with 
the things of the ârst importance without our 
knowing why." 

On accoont of this feehleness of the Assembly, 
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she insisted that it must be watched; that ad- 
dresses should be made to it by the clubs ; that 
the bon» eaprit» should unité and sketch the ob- 
jecta which ît was mutable for the législature to 
consider, to the exclusion of everything else. She 
failed to see that it was largely juBt this interfér- 
ence with the Assembly which was prevanting ita 
doing ita 'work; that it was because the patriots 
in their zeal did not mind their own business, but 
encumbered the sittings with demanda of the most 
varied character, threatened the body with disaster 
Lf it did not iiear them, sent délégations on ar- 
rands, now of private and selnah, now of large 
import, that the continuity she demanded was 
wanting. 

They reached Paris towards the end of Febntary, 
1791, and installed themselves at the Hôtel Britan- 
nique,, in the Rue Guéuégaud, opposite the Hôtel des 
Monnaies. Hère she was within easy reach of ail her 
old neighbors, and whenever she went out on the 
street which opened on the quay, she could see her 
old home. She had not been in Paris for fîve years. 
In her intimate circle great changes had taken place. 
Her father had died in the rude winter of 1787-88 ; 
her uucle Bimont, the good curé" of Vincennes, and 
the Curé Roland, whom they loved so well, who 
made the trip in Switzerland with them, and who 
had welcomed the Révolution as they did, were both 
dead. There was left only " the débris of a family, 
which in the last ten years had become almost 
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extinct." She took tbe greatest pleasure in goîng 
over the places where her early jetas had been 
passed, and the taars of tendernesa she ahed in 
looking on thèse familiar scènes deligbted her. 
They proved that she had not allowed ambition, 
eares, and petty passions to dry up the springs of 
her soûl. 

Her visite to her old friends were scarcely finished 
before she began to dévote herself to public affaira. 
The Assembly was sitting only a Utile distance 
from her hôtel, in the Manège of the Tuileries, uow 
destroyed, but then running along the north aide of 
the gardon, parallel with the Rue de Rivoli, and 
thither she went frequently, but her first impres- 
sion of the body saddened and irritated her. Ail 
the opinions she had formed at Le Clos were only 
intensified by the nearer view. 

Two years and a half aftorwards, when she recalled 
thèse visite, she noted an impression which explains 
unquestionably something of her harshness towards 
the Assembly. "I saw, with secret resentment, 
that if reason, honesty, principle, controlled the Left, 
there were adyantages oit the Right, that I would 
hâve gladly turned over to the good cause because of 
their great effect on an assembly. I mean that easy 
and noble elocution, that nicety of expression, that 
polish in the tones of the voice, — if I am allowed to 
express mySelf so, — which a superior éducation and 
familiarity with good society give." 

Her pride was wounded by the évident superiority 
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of tbe aristocrats in manner and in expression. It 
aroused in her an altogether illogical bitternesa 
against them. Sbe was irritated beeause she and her 
friands, wno alone, she was convinced, understood 
unselfish patriotism, who alone held the doctrines in 
ail their purity and simplicity, ahould yet be inferior 
siw in externals to their rivais. This distinction becauae 
a personal grievance with her. 

After haying followod the Assembly two months, 
she left a session at the end of April in anger, per- 
suaded that it was incapable of anything but folly, 
and vowing never to look at it again, — an engage- 
ment she faithfully kept. At the same tirae she told 
Champagneux, with whom she and Roland were both 
in correspondence, that she was not going any more 
to the théâtre : " It is much too frivolous for my taste 
in such serions circumstances." And to Bancal she 
wrote: "In other days the fine arts and ail that 
concern them was the greatest eharm of the capital 
in my eyes, but now that I know that I hâve a coun- 
try I feel differently; the aolicitude of the patriot 
leaves but little place for matters of taste." 

To the patriotic clubs she did go, however, and 
one of them, the Cercle Social, especially interested 
her. She even sent letters to it sometimes, without 
signing them, however. "I do not believe that our 
customs permit women to show themselves yet," she 
said ; " they ought to inspire and nourish the good, 
inflame ail the sentiments nseful to the eountry, but 
not appear to take part in polîtical work. They can 
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act openly ordy when tho French shall merit the 
name of f ree menj until then, our lightness, our 
f coirupt customs, ,would make what they tried to do 
~ ridiculous ; and would destroy the advanfcage winch 
otherwise might resuit." While the Cercle Social 
pleased them both, the Jacobins were too conserva- 
tive. " The Jacobins hâve lost their crédit, no longer 
doing, or doing badly, the duty that they took upon 
tbemselvea, to discuas the subjects before the Assera- 
bly," Madame Roland wrote. "They are led by 
their directors' board, which is under the thumb of 
two or three individnals who are much more careful 
about preserving their own ascendency than of prop- 
agating public spirit and of serving liberty efficiently. 
In the club former! y so usefol everything is now 
done by a clique." "We hâve seen those precious 
Jacobins," Roland wrote to Champagneux. "If 
objecta increase in size as we approacb them, it ia 
rare that it is not the contrary with mortals." No 
doubt much of their dissatisfaction with the Assem- 
bly and the public was due to the difficulty Roland 
had in pushing the claims of Lyons. Paris was 
crowded with commisBioners from ail the towns 
between Marseilles and Dnnkirk, and there was 
the greatest trouble in getting hearings from the 
committee chargea with such affaira, and in per~ 
suading the deputies of the department to présent 
the business to the Assembly. Roland worked 
night and day almost, to push the claim of his 
town. "I sleep less and walk much more. Truly 
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I bave searcely lime to live." He besieged the 
committee rooms, waiting for hours before the 
doors to collar his man as he entered or retired. 
He ate his raorsel of bread alone in order to run 
to the Aasembly, where one was obliged to arrive 
early in order to find a seat. 

The spirit in which he went into the work was one 
of declared warto the aristocratie part? at Lyons and 
to the old régime. He was determined to show up 
the situation, and exhorted his friends at Lyons to 
uncover ail the rascality and pillage of the old ad* 
ministration. The deputies from the Lyonnais were 
not too sympathetic. They found the persistency, 
the vertu, the incessant indignation, the insistency 
of Roland, tiresome. After sitting so many long 
montas, under such exciting circnmstances, they 
were wearjr. They saw the difficulties of getting a 
hearing, too, from the Assembly. 

Roland poured out ail his impatience to Champag- 
neux, who was his confidant and sympathizer. Long 
letters, written in his âne, nervous, exécrable hand, 
went almost daily to Lyons. They were full of 
indignation at eveiytbing and everybody ; especially 
was the delay irritating to him. " If affaira do not 
go backwards like the crab," he says, "at least they 
go no faster than the tortoise." The delay disgusted 
Madame Roland as much as it did her husband. Both 
committee and Assembly were blamed by her. She 
even wished that she were a man that she might do 
something herself . 
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Of much more importance to their political livea 
at this moment than Assembly, clubs, or committoe 
meetings, were the fréquent g athering s of patriote 
held at the Rolands' apartments, in the Eue Guéné- i~ 
gaud. They were " grandly lodged," the quarter 
was agreeable, and many of their friands lived but 
a short distance away. As Roland found it neces- 
sary to see the deputies frequently, he gathered them 
about him in hîs home. Bri s s ot was the nuoleus of 
the little circle. The relation with Brissot had been, 
up to this time, purely by correspondenoe. When 
they came to Paris naturally they were anxious to 
see him. They liked him at once. Hîs simple man- 
ners, his frankness, his n&tural négligence, seemed 
in harmony with the austerity of his principles. A 
more entire dîsinterestedness and a greater zeal for 
public affaira were impossible, it seemed to them. He 
was admirable, too, as a man, a good husband, a ton- 
der father, a faithful friend, a vîrtnous citizen. His 
society was oharming ; for he was gay, naïve, impru- 
dently confident, the nature of a sweet-tempered boy 
of fifteen. Sueh Brissot seemed to Madame Roland, 
who esteemed him more and more the longer she 
knew him. 

Brissot bronght acveral of his friands to see them. V- 
Among the most important of thèse were Pétion and 
Robespierre . The most interesting of the group was 
Buzot, of whom we shall hear much, later. To 
Pétion, Robespierre, and Buzot were added Clavière, 
Louis Noailles, Volfius, Antoine, Garran ("CatoGar- 
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ran"), Grégoire, Garaud, and several othors. In 
April Thomas Paine appeared. So agreeable and 
profitable were thèse informai reunions found to be 
that it was arrangea to hold tbem four timea a week. 
The guests came between the close of the sessiona 
of the Assembly and the opening of the Jacobins. 
The condition of affaira in gênerai and of the Assem- 
bly in particular was discussed ; the measures which 
should be takeu were, suggeated, and means of pro- 
posing them arranged; the interests of the people, 
the taetica of the Court and of individuala, were con- 
stantly critieised. 

To Madame Roland thèse gatherings were of ab- 
sorbing interest. She calculated carefully her rela- 
tion to them, the place she ought to occupy in them, 
and she affirma that she never deviated from it. 
"Seated near a window before a little table on which 
were hooks, writing materials, and sewing, I worked, 
or I wrote letters while they discussed. I preferred 
to write ; for it made me appear more indiffèrent to 
what was going on, and permitted me to follow it 
almost as well. I can do more than one thing at 
a time, and the habit of writing permits me to cany 
on my correspondence while liatening to something 
quite différent from what I am writing. It seems to 
me that I am three ; I divide my attention into two 
as if it were a material thing, and I consider and 
direct thèse two parts as if I were quite another. I 
remember one day, when the gentlemen, not agrée- 
ing, made considérable noise, that Çlavidre, noticing 
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the rapidity with which I wrote, aaid good-naturedly 
that it was only a woman's head which waa capable 
of such a thing, but he declared himself astonished at 
it ail the same. 'What would you say,' I asked, 
smiling, ' if I should repeat ail your argumenta ? ' 

"Excepting the eustomary complimenta on the 
arrivai or departure of the gentlemen, I never 
allowed myaelf to pronounoe a word, although I 
often had to bite ray lips to prevent it. If any one 
apoke to me, it was after the club work and ail 
délibération wore at an end. A carafe of water and 
a bowl of sugar wero the only refreshments they 
found, and I told them it was ail that it seemed to 
me appropriate to offer to men who came together 
to diseuse after dinner." 

She was not always aatisfied with the résulte of 
thèse gatherings. There were plenty of good things 
said, but they rarely ended in a systematic résumé. 
Ideas were advanced, but few measures reaulted. It 
was fruiUess conversation, in short, and she general- 
ized : " Th e French do not know how to deliberate. '■*£■ 
A certain lightness leads them from one subject to 
another, but prevents order and complète analysis. 
They do not know how to listen. He who apeaka 
always expands his own idea; he occupies himself 
rather in developing his own thought than in an- 
swering that of another. Their attention is easily 
fatigued ; a laugh is awakened by a word and a jest 
overthro ws logiç." A more just observation on 
French conversation would be impossible. It is it* 
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delight. A constant bound from one idea to another, 
indifférence to the outoome if the attention is kept, 
insiatence bj each individual upon expressing bis 
thought at will, with éloquence and with fantasy, 
lawlessness, recklessness of expression, characteriz.es 
ail groupa of clerer Frenohmen who meet to talk. 
But this is conversation for pleasure, not discussion 
for résulte. It was in mistaking this intellectuel 
game of words and sentiments for refloctions and 
reason that one of the greatest mistakes of the Ro- 
lands lay. It was thèse vagaries of speech in public, 
in private, in print (the pamphlets which poured 
from the press were little more than random bits 
of conversation and as little reflective), which kept 
the public, the Assembly, the Court, in a constant 
state of ebb and flow. But Madame Roland herself 
was a victim to this popnlar weakness. Her letters, 
which are almost învariably outburBts of feeling 
rather than of reflection, may safely be considered 
an index to what she was in conversation. 

Another real trouble of the moment which Ma- 
dame Roland notes, tliough she does not see that she 
ahares it, she expressed to Bancal : 

"I bave had the opportunity of seeing, since my 
sojoum hère, that it is mucb more dimcult to do 
good than even refiecting men imagine. It is not 
possible to do good in politics, save by uniting efforts ; 
and there is nothing so difficult as to unité différent 
minds to work persistently for the aame end* Every- 
body believea only in the efficacy of bis own System, / 
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and his own way. He is irritated and bored by 
that of another, and because he does not know how 
to bend to an idea a littîe différent from bis own, he 
ends by going alone, without doing anything useful. 
For more than a century, philosophy bas been preach- 
ing tolérance ; it bas begnn to root ifself in some 
minds ; but I see littîe of it in our customs. Our 
fino minds laugh at patience as a négative virtue. I 
confess that in my eyes it is the true sign of the 
force of the soûl, the fruit of profonnd reflection, the 
necessary means for conciliating men and spreading 
instruction, in short, the virtue of a free people. We 
hâve everything to learn on this subject." 

Madame Roland's letters written at this period 
abound in similar just criticisms on the Revolutionary 
temper. Her remarkably virile and comprehensive 
intellect penetrated the real weaknesses of the move- 
ment whenever she coneidered men and measurea im- 
personally. Then she grasped perfectly the meaning 
of things, and her observations were profound, her 
insight keen, her judgmenta wise, and her conclu- 



However discreet Madame Roland may hâve been 
at the gatherings in her salon, however sîlent she 
may hâve kept, she gained at this period a véritable 
supremacy over the group of patriote. There were 
many reasons for this. She embodied in a sort of 
Greek clearness and chastity the principles they pro- 
fessed. No one had a clearer conception of the idéal 
government which France should hâve ; no one <yt- 
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pressed more eloquently ail this government ought 
to do ; no one idealized tlie future with more imagina- 
tion, more hopefulness. No one gave himself more 
f ully to the cause than this woman who would not go 
to the théâtre because the oountry was in péril ; who 
eould not look at pictnres; who was ashamed to 
send Bancal a song in exchange for oue lie had sent 
lier, because it was not grave enough for the circum- 
stancés ; who was even " ashamed to write of songs." 
She became in a way the idéal Revolntionary figure, 
a Oreek statue, the type of the Republic of which 
they dreamed. 

Her inflexibility was as great a power over her 
friands. They wavered, compromiaed, stopped at 
practdcal résulta instead of pushing to idéal ones. 
She had décision, Srmness of purpose, the détermina- 
tion to reach the end, and her influence over them 
was powerful because of this unyielding attitude. 
Notlûng daunted her. Riot and war were sacred 
necessities. To die was their duty. Nothing could 
hâve been more inspiring than her finanças of pur- 
pose, her superb indifférence to conséquences. This 
high attitude had something of the inspired sibyl in 
it Their " Greek statue " became their prophetess. 
Her very cruelty was divine. It was the "wrath 
of the goda," the "righteous indignation" of the 
moralist. 

No donbt the peraonal charm of Madame Roland 
had much to do with her influence. Ail who knew 
her testify to her attractiveness. Guillon de Mont- 
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léon, by no means a sympathetic critic, speaks of 
"her pleasant, piquant face, ber active, brilliaot 
mind." Arthur Young, who saw ber in 1789, de- 
scribes ber as "young and beautiful." Dumont 
déclares that to " every personal charm " she joined 
" ail merits of charaeter." Dumouriez, who certainly 
knew ail tbe beautiful women of his day, found her 
most attractive, and speaks espeoially of her tas te 
and élégan ce in dress. Lemontey says of her : " Her 
eyes, her head, her haïr, were of remarkable beauty. 
Her délicate complexion had a freshness of color 
which, joined to her air of réserve and candor, made 
her seem singularly young. I found in her none of 
tbe élégant Parisian air which- she claims in her 
Mémoire, though I do not mean to say that she was 
awkward." And he adda, she talked " well, too well." 
Indeed, ail her contemporaries testâfy to her brilliant 
conversation. Tissot tells of ber " sonorous, floxible 
voice, infinité charm in talking, éloquence which 
came from her heart." /As the tradition in the 
family of Madame Roland goes, she was short and 
atout, poasessed no taste in dress, and could be called 
neither beautiful, nor even prettyj However, vivac- 
ity, sympathy, and intelligence were so combined in 
her face, and her voice was so mellow and vibrating, 
that she exercised a véritable charm when she talked. 
She herself conaidered her chief attraction to be her 
oonversational power. In one of the fréquent self- 
complacent passages in her Mémoire, she repeats a 
reniark of Camille Desmoulina, that he could not 
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undcrstand how a woman of her âge and with so 
little beauty had ao raany admirera, and ahe com- 
menta : " He had never heard me talk." 

Tlie portraita of Madame Roland, of wbicb there 
are numbera, nearly ail show a singularly winning 
and piquant face. Several good collectiona of theae 
portraits are in existence. The Coste collection of 
Lyons contained thirty-thrae différent engravinga 
and médaillons of her, and the print départaient of 
the Carnavalet Muséum and of the Bibliothèque 
Nationale hâve both rather good spécimens. By far 
the beat collection, however, ia in the town muséum 
of Versailles — a récent donation of M. Vatel, a well- 
known collecter of Gironde and Charlotte Corday 
documents and curios. 

The only surely authentic portrait of Madame 
Roland ia that facing thia page. The original is 
iu red crayon and much faded, but a faithful copy in 
black, well preaerved, bearing the date of 1822, ia in 
the poaaeaaion of the great-granddaughter of Madame 
Roland, Madame Marillîer of Paria. If one compares 
thia portrait with that of Heinaiua at Versailles, he 
will see that they hâve nothing in common. Hein- 
sius' portrait was bought in Louis Philippe'a time, 
and bore the name of Madame Roland up to 1865, 
when the placard was taken off becanse nothing 
proved that it was she. However, it still figures in 
the catalogue as Madame Roland, and photographs 
made af ter it are aold in ail Paris shops. The direc- 
tor of the Versailles Gallery was preparing in 1898 
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to révise tbe catalogue, and purposed then to take the 
neceasary stepa to establish the authenticity of tbe 
painting, but as late as May, 1894, it atdll was marked 
Madame Roland. The family do not regard the 
picture as authentic ; one point they make against it 
is that it is a full-face view, while, according to tbeir 
traditions, Madame Roland never allowed anything 
but a profile to be made. It bears no resemblance to 
other authentic portraits, and is especially displeas- 
îng because of the Ml eyes, and the bold expres- 
sion. Thèse characteristdcs, however, Heinsius gave 
to ail his portraits of Frenoh women ; thua, the 
portraits of Mesdames Victoire and Ade laide at Ver- 
sailles are almost coarse in expression, and in strik- 
ing contrast to the other pictureB of them which 
hang in the same gallery- , The beat reason for 
supposing Heinsius' portrait 'to be Madame Roland 
is a sketch owned by the Carnavalet bearing tho 
inscription M. J. Phltpon, gkavb pab BON père À 
19 ans, which strikingly resembles it. 

The reproduction of the painting at the Musée 
Carnavalet, as well as that of the cameo head, 
is due to the kindness of the director, M. Cousins. 
The painting is a new acquisition of the muséum, 
exhibited for the first time in April, 1892. It is 
more apocryphal even than the picture of Hein- 
sius. It îs a picture of the time — that of a very 
charming woman, but it has almost nothing in corn- 
mon with Madame Roland. The eyes are bine and 
hors were brown, the hair is lightar, the chin îs not 
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80 round and flrm, the neok is longer. Besides it is 
a full-face view, thus contradicting the family tradi- 
tion. As for the cameo head, it is evidently made 
af ter the family picture or the engraving of Gaucher, 
which latter posseases ail the characteriatics of the 
former. 

One othor portrait should not be forgotten ; it is 
that traced in June, 1798, on the recorda of the 
prison of Sainte Pélagie by her jailer. 

Marie-Jeanne Phlipon, wife of Roland, ex-minis- 
ter, aged thirty-nine years, natiTe of Paria, living 
Rue de la Harpe, No. 5. 

Height, five feet; haix and eyebrows dark chest- 
nut ; brown eyea ; médium nose ; ordinary mouth ; 
oral face; round chin; high forehead. 
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TAURING the months that the Rolands were in 
-*^ Paris, they were in constant correspondenco with 
Champagneux at Lyons. Their letters, for the most 
part unpublished, show the state of mind into which 
_ French idéaliste worked tbemselves in thîs period. 
Dissatisned because the Assembly had not been able 
to complète the régénération of France i n two yeara, 
suspicions of everybody whoae views differed from 
theirs, anxious to show how reconstruction should be 
conducted and how easy it is to run a government 
if you understand the principles and possess civic 
virtue, this party of which the Rolands are excellent 
types worked incessantly to discrédit the govern- 
ment, to aronse contempt for the work the Assembly 
had been able to do, and to show that Louis XVI. 
could not be în earnest in his déclaration of fidelity 
to reforins instituted. 

The Rolands lamented daily in their letters to 

Champagneux and other friends that public opinion 

was languishing, that the oountry was falling into 

the sloop of the enslaved, that the Assembly was 

166 
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Worn out. Thej tried to arouae them to suspicion 
like their own by repeating ail the alarming reports 
which ran the street without, of course, ever taking 
pains to verify their truthfulneaa, and by railing at 
them because they were inclined to feel that reforma 
were being brought about quite as rapidly as in the 
nature of the situation was possible. 

It vas not many months before their exaspération 
had reached such a pitch that they were convinced 
that civil war was necessary, and they began to look 
about for reasons wîth which to alarm and posh on 
the people to it. The only adéquate one they found 
was to persuade the country that the King was plot- 
ting with the émigrés on the border, and that they and 
the Austrians were watcbing for a chance to attack 
France, overturn the new govemment, and restore 
the old régime. On June 22d an event occurred 
which in Madame Roland's opinion was ample proof 
of the truthfulness of their opinions. On the morn- 
ing of that day Madame Roland opened a letter 
"~f\" written the day before to Bancal to say : " The King 
and Queen hâve fled, the shops are closed, the greatest 
tumult reigns. It is almost impossible that Laf ayette 
should not be an ac complice." 

For twenty-four hours she was in an ecBtasy of 
patriotâc hopefulneae. The fiight of the King was 
a renunciation of the contract he had made with his 
people in taking the oath to support the constitution. 
The évident duty of the country was to déclare him 
dethroned and to establish a republic. She was so 
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excited ahe could not stay at home, but weut among 
her friends, urging them to immédiate action. 

Her fixed principle that a woman ahould take no 
part in public proceedings was laid aside noir. " As 
long as peace lasted," ahe wrote her friend, " I played 
a peaceable rôle and exerted that kind of influence 
whîch aeems to me suitable to my sex. Now that 
the flight of the King haa declared war, it aeems 
to me that every one muât dévote himaelf without 
réserve. I hâve joined the fraternal aoeieties, because 
convinced that zeal and a good thought may some- 
times be useful in a time of criais." 

Her joy was short. The tumult whicb threatened 
in Paris was promptly quieted by Lafayette^ at the 
head of the National Guards. The citizens were ex- 
horted to calm, to vigilance, to confidence in the As- 
sembly . Madame Roland writhed under this attitude. 
"Is this the place to be tranquil and contented?" 
she cried. She and her friends, convinced that the 
measures to prevent a riot and restore order were 
directed especially at thernselvee, ga&ergd at Kobes- 
pierre's, where they considered ways of driving the 
people to an action of vrhioh the Assembly was 
incapable. 

In the midst of thcir activity the King was brought 
back, and to their dismay they saw that he would 
in ail probability be kept in place without public 
trial. Their alann was intense. Without the King 
they were convinced ail would be well. Régénéra- 
tion was certain if royalty could be dispensed with. 
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Nothing elso was preventing the adoption of a Re- 
public. He was "worse th&n a stick in a wheel," 
declared Roland to Champagneux. 

In the mêlée of opinion which followed the King's 
return, Madame Roland'» position was well defined: 
" To put the King back on the throne," she wrote, 
" is an absurdity ; to déclare him incapable is to be 
obliged, according to the constitution, to narae a 
régent ; to name a régent would confinn the vices 
of the constitution at a moment when one can and 
ought to correct them. The most just measure 
would be to try him ; but the country is incapable of 
anything so lofty as that. 'There is nothing to do 
but suspend and guard him wbile searching those 
who aided in his flight; to go. on acting without 
royal consent and, in ordor to put more regubuity 
and activity into the distribution and exercise of 
power, name a temporary Président. In this way 
it would be easy to show Paris and the departments 
à-/ that a king is not necessary and that the machine can 
go on well enongh without him." This programme 
she was willing to " preach from the roofs," but it 
was not adopted. The King_was reatored. 

The Republic which she and her friends dieamed 
of at this moment and did not hesitato to announce, 
waa not in the public mind, and when they insisted 
upon it, they were inaisting upon an indmdual 
opinion of which the country at large had no con- 
ception, and for which it had no sympathy. By her 
own confession both the Assembly and the Jacobins 
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"went into convulsions" at the mère promineiation 
of the name Republic. There were only two socie- 
ties which, after the flight of the King, dared déclare 
themseWes tyrarmicide», — the Corde lière and a group r 1 
of private individuals. At the Cercle Social they 
did discuss whether it was suïtabïe or oot to conserve 
kings, but(at. the Jacobins the very name Republtcan ?*~ t 
was hissed./ Neverthetess^they worked valiantly to 
spread their ideas. \Robert pnblished a pamphlet 
on the "Advantages of the flight of the King and 
the necessity of a new government or Republic." 
Condorcet pnblished a discussion " Whether a king 
is necessary to the conservation of liberty " ; and 
B risjot, at the Jacobins, made a hit with a speech 
in which he showed that the cry that the King was 
inviolable and could not be tried was false ; that even 
if înviolability were admitted it did not apply in 
this case; and that according to the constitution the 
King could and onght to be tried. 

-Thomas Paine^was then in Paris, believing as "pyt.. 
Domont says, that he had made the American Révo- 
lution and wâs called upon to make another in France. 
With Condorcet, Brissot, and a few others as sym- 
pathizers, Paine formed a republican society. Their 
first ooncern was to publish a journal, the prospectus 
of which was posted by Paine on the morning of the 
first of Jnly. In it he declared that the King by his 
flight is " free of us as we are of bim. He has no 
longer any authority; we no longer owe bim obédi- 
ence ; we know him now only as an individual in the 
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crowd, as M. Louis de Bourbon " ; and he concluded 
his harangue by tbe announcement that "A society 
of republioans had decided to publish in sepaxate 
Bbeets a work entitled The Republioan. Its object is to 
enlighten people's nrinds on this republicanism which 
ia calumnîated because it ia not understood ; on the 
useleBsness, tbe vices, and tbe abuses of the'royalty 
that préjudice persiste in defending, altbough tbey 
may be known." This poster made a great noise in 
the Assembly, where it was denounoed as " worthy 
of ail the rigor of the law." Accotding to Madame 
Roland, it was only by flattering the Assembly's love 
for the monarchy and by abusing republicanism and 
ito partisans, that it was possible to convinoe the 
body that however ridiculous the idea might be, still 
it was necessary to leave it free course. 

Only two numbers of The Républicain appeared, 
says Madame Roland, in ber Mémoire ; only one, 
says Moncure D. Conway, in his life of Paine. As 
a matter of fact, there were at least four issues, 
that number being in the collection of Revolution- 
ary pamphlets in the Bibliothèque Nationale. 

It was soon évident that the new cause would not 
be Bupported. Nevertheless, the new word was 
launched. The effect of the injudicious, impractical 
action of Paine, Brissot, and their friends, Robespierre fs 
deBcribed a few months later when he had broken 
with the Brissotins. " The mère word Repvblic 
caused division among the patriote, and gave the 
enemies of liberty the évidence tbey sougbt to prove 
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that there existed in France a party which con- 
spired againat the monarchy and tbe constitution; 
they haatened to impute to this motive the firmness 
with which we defended in the Constituent Assembly 
the righte of national sovereignty againat the mon- 
ster of inviolability. It is by tins word that they 
drove away the majority of the Constituent Asaem- 
bly ; it is this word which was the signal for that mas- 
sacre of peaceable citizens whose whole crime was 
exerciaing legally the right of pétition, consecrated 
by the constitutional laws. At this word the true 
friends of lîberty were travestied as factioua by per- 
verse or ignorant citizens; and the Révolution put 
back perhaps a half a century. It was in those 
critical times that Brissot came to the society of the 
Friends of the Constitution, where he had almost 
never appeared, to propose changes in the forni of 
government, when tbe simplest raies of prudence 
wonld hâve forbidden us to présent the idea to the 
Constituent Assembly." 

As soon as the Rolande and their friends saw that 
the demaud for the Republi c wag not welcomed by 
the people, they turnea their efforts towards secur- 
ing a trial for Louis XVI. 

It seemed to be the only thing for which they 
were strong enough. To do this they were wîlling 
to unité with even démagogues, agitators, and with 
the worst éléments of the people.' They had only 
their voice and their pen, ezplains Madame Ro- 
land; if a popular movement came to their aid 
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they welcomed it with ploaaare withont looking 
after, or disturbing themselves about, its origin. 
Beside They could not believo that, a party mode np 
of tbe idle and tbe violent, and led by démagogues, 
could be formidable. It was a force to be nsed wben 
needed, and crushed wben tbe resuit desired had been 
obtained. Even wben ^he union of tbe Brissotins 
with tbe populace^ bad produced 80 serions a riot 
as that of July 17, the "Massacre of the Champ- 
de-Mars," as the radicals called it, Madame Roland 
did not change her views. She refused to see that 
the dîsorder was provobed in any degree by tbe 
people, and attributed the fault entirely to tbe 
Âssembly and Lafave tte. 

The letters they wrote to their friends after the 
riot of the Champ-de-Mars are full of alarma and 
of suspicions. "In less than twenty-foux hours," 
Roland wrote to Cbampagneus, "there bave been 
abont three hiindred imprisoned at the Abbaye and 
they are kept there in secret. People are take n op_ 
in the night. There has just passed on the Pont 
Neuf [it will be remembered that the Rolands were 
in the Rue Guénégaud and could easUy see] three 
loaded wagons escorted by many National Guards. 
They say Marat is there, and différent club mem- 
bers. Desmoulins is said to bave fled ; they are 
after Brissot. The patriotic journaliste are in bad 
repute, and frightful charges against them are being 
spread. The cross of Saint Louis multiplies incred- 
ibly. The aristocrate are more sly and insolent than 
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ever. It was said yesterday in tbe Luxembourg that 
this législature could not endure more than six weeks 
or two montha ; that there would be war with the 
foreigners in this interval ; that the King and the 
ministère would corne out ahead; that they would 
displace e verybody, annul everything ; and that they 
would re-establish things on the old basia, but as- 
suredly not less despotic than before. . . . There 
is nothing but treason, lies, poisons. Those who live 
in hôtels, or who are served by caterers, are afraid. A 
great nuinber sîeep away from home. There were 
hundreds of deaths at the Champ-de-Mars ; hus- 
bands killed their wives ; relatives, relatives; frienda, 
friends. Saint Bartholomew, the dragonades, offered 
nothing more horrible." 

But this is an alarmist's letter, a répétition of 
rumors, not a serions effort to picture what actually 
occurred. Compare simply its statement of the 
number of killed at the Champ-de-Mars — "hun- 
dreds " — with the most trustworthy accounts, and 
Roland's and his wife's state of mind is clear. Gou- 
verneur Morris, who was in Paria at tfae moment^ 
went to the " élévation opposite " — the présent 
Trocadéro — to see the trouble. He says there were 
a " dozen or two " killed ; Prudhomme says fifty ; 
the officiai report gives twelve killed and the same 
number wounded. The same exaggerated state- 
ments characterize ail their letters. 

Before the summer of 1791 was over Madame 
Roland was certain that public opinion could not be 
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aroused to another révolution ; that bbe " stick " was 
going tostay in the "wheel"; that the Republic could 
not be established. As thia conviction grew on her, 
ihg lost hear t. " I hâve had enough of Paris, at least 
for this time." She wrote : " I feel the need of going 
to soe my trees, after having seen so manj doits and 
knaves. One rejoices in this little circle of honest 
soûls when his cause triumphs, but when the cabale is 
on top, when the wîcked succeed and error is ahead, 
there is nothing to do but go home and plant cab- 
bages." 

And this she decided to do very soon, for the 
beginning of September àhe left Paris for Ville- 
franche. Everything on the trip discouraged her. 
She wrote Robespierre: "I find the people on the 
route, as in Paris, deceived by their enenûes or igno- 
rant of the true s ta te of things ; everywhere the mass 
is well disposed; it is just because its interest is the 
gênerai interest, but it is misled or stupid. Nowhere 
hâve I met people with whom I could talk openly 
and advantageously of our political situation ; I con- 
tented myself by distributing copies of your addresa 
in ail the places through which I passed ; they will 
be found after my departure and furnish au excellent 
tezt for méditation." 

It was eren worse at Villefrancbe, where, on arriv- 
ing, she made a tour of observation. She was con- 
vinced that the most of the inhabitante were uttcrly 
despicable, and made so by the existing social institu- 
tions ; that they loved the Révolution only because it 
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destroyed wbat was above them, but that they knew 
nothing of the theoiy of free government, and did not 
sympathizc with that " sublime and delicious theoiy 
whïch makes us brothers" ; tha t they hated the nam e «jfo 
of BegnMjo^Micl that * long aj^^redjjo jhjm essen - 
tial to their existence. 

She was as disgustad with Lyons for its dévotion 
to the aristocracy. Its élections she declared détesta- 
ble and the deputies nothing but enemies of liberty. 
The officers in the départaient were as badly cbosen 
as the représentatives; "if one was to judge of repré- 
sentative government by the little expérience we hâve 
had of it so far, we cannot esteem ourselves very 
happy"; the élections were bought, so were the ad- 
ministrators, so the représentatives, who in their turn 
sold the people. Even at Le Clos, where she went 
immediately for the fall vintage, there was a cloud; 
for the calumnies spread at Lyons about Rolandwhen 
it was a question of nominating him for the Assembly, 
had reacbed the hills, and the people attributed their 
absence in Paris to the supposed arrest of Roland for 
eounter-revolution. When she went ont to walk she 
heard behind her the cry Les aristocrate â la lanterne. l 

Although Madame Roland sighed to escape from 
the " doits and knaves " of Paris and longed for the 
peace of the conntry, the sentiment was only a pass- 
ing one. The eharm of the little circle she criticised 
so freely, the friendships she had formed, her dévo- 
tion to the public cause, ail thèse things made the 
absence from Paris hard tobear. Onleaving she had 
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hoped it would be only temporary. Roland was 
much talked of as a candidate for the new Assom- 
bly, and if he succeeded, ît would take them back to 
Paris. Site knew before her arrivai at Le Clos tbat 
he had failçd to secure the nomination. The news 
deepened her irritation at the condition of public 
affaire, Btrengthened the sensé of oppression which 
the province produced, made her dissatisfied with 
Le Clos, her husband's future, Eudora. 

She had not seen her little daughter for eeven 
months. She was deeplj disappointad that she had 
changea so little. It seemed to her that she had 
gained nothing in the interval of séparation, and that 
she had no idea of anything but lovi ng and being 
loved. . There was one way of awakeîung the child, 
however, in her judgment. She told Roland of it in 
one of the first letters she wrote him after reaching 
Villefranche, when she said : " Hasten back bo that we 
may pat our affaire in shape, and arrange to return 
to Paris as often as possible. I am not ambitions of 
the pleasures there, but such is the stupidity of our 
only child that I see no hope of making anything 
of her ezcept by showing her as many objecta as 
possible, and finding something which will interest 
her." 

For Roland, too, she felt that Paris was necessary. 
She was pained at the idea that he was going to be 
thrown back into silence and obscurity. He was ac- 
cnstomed to public life ; it was more necessary to 
him than he himself thought, and she feared that hia 
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energy and activity would be fatal to his health, if 
they were not employed according to his taates. 

Whcn Roland came hack, he ahared her feelings. 
He soon finished his affaira at Lyo ne, for the Nationa l 
Assembly had abolîshed the. office of inspecter of 
man uf ajdajoo, -and they spent the fall at Le Clos, 
oceupied with the vintage, bat they were restless. 
They had but little income and they tumed their 
minds again to the idea of the pension, to which 
Roland's forty yeara of service had certainly entitled 
him. If they were at Paris, perhaps it could be 
obtained. Then Roland's work, which was simply 
the encycloptedia, would certainly be easier " at the 
fireside of light among tavanta and artiste than at the 
bottom of a désert " ; for such tbeir retreat seemed 
to them. They felt the need, too, of being near the 
centre of affaira ; they ought to be wnere they could 
" watch. " ; where they could help bring about the 
"shock" which must corne soon or the public cause 
would be lost forever. Their dissatisfaction became 
so great in the end, and public affaira so exciting, 
that they deoided to go to Paris. 
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"DUT how could they justify themselves in their 
"^ détermination to bring about a. new " shock," 
a second révolution ? The R évolution was finished. , 
In th« twenty-eight months'ithat the Constituent Ab- 
sembly had been in opération, it had formed a consti- 
tution, accepted by Louis XYI. in September, 1791, . 
which bad eut from tbe nation a score of obnoxious 
and poison ous social, politicai, and économie growths. 
This constitution guaranteed, as natural and civil 
rights, that ail citizens sbould be admissible to place 
and to employaient witboat otber distinction tban 
that of virtue and talents ; that ail contributions be 
levied equally among the people in proportion to 
their ability, and that the same violations of law be 
punished in the same way. Every man might go 
and corne as he would, speak, write, print, what he 
wished. There was no limit to the right to assem- 
ble peaceably, or to make pétitions. Property was 
inviolable, l Relief for the old, the weak, the poor, 
was promised.. Public éducation was to be organ- 
ized. The sovereignty rested in the nation ; from 
188 
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it came ail tbe power. The constitution was rep- 
resented by a législative body, and the King could 
not dissolve this assembly. He was King of the 
French, and hia person was saored, bat he was in- 
ferior to the law, and reigned by it'and in its 
name. ' 

Undoubtedly, as Etienne Dumont said, " tbe con- 
stitution had too much of a republic for a monarchy, 
and too much of a monarchy for a republic. The 
King was a hors d'oeuvre. He was everywhere in 
appearance, and he had no real power," bat evidently 
hère was a basis which gave every man in France a 
chance, and which offered the opportunity to work 
out a satisfactory libéral government. To refuse to 
work with this constitution was to continue and to 
increase the disorganization, the hatred, the fear, 
which had been agitating France for so long ; it was 
to prevent the new government having a fair chance, 
and was to make any correction of the constitution 
impossible. How could Madame Roland justify her 
résolve to prevent peace ? 

Hei idéal was not satisâed. It mattereà little to 
her that the people were indiffèrent to this idéal; 
tfaat they were satisâed with the constitution and 
asked for nothing but a chance to let it work. The 
satisfaction of this idéal had hecome a necessity, an 
imperative personal need. She could not give it op. 
It was too beautiful. 

Even if she could support the idea of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, she could not believe 'in tbe sin- 
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oerity of the king and court. "I hâve never been 
able to bolieve in the constitutional vocation of a 
king, born under despotLjm, raised by it and accus- 
tomed to exercise it." She wrote in her Memoirs : 
" Louis XVI. would hâve been a man much above 
the average had he sincerely desired a constitution 
which restrained his power. If he had been such 
a man, he would never bave allowed the events 
which brought about the constitution." 

In her judgment the supporters of the monarchy 
were "traitors," the eonstdtutionalista a "cabale." 
This suspicion had beoome a disease. 

While she doubted the sincerity, the patriotism, 
the unselfishness of ail parties but her own, she had 
profound confidence in herself. She saw no rôle 
in the world she says in her Memoirs, which suited 
her ezactly except that of Providence. She had 
pénétration, and flattered herself that she knew a 
"false eye"at first glance. She and Roland were 
"strong in reason and in char&cter," but she was 
convinced that she was better than he. " I hâve as 
[ much firmness and more flexibility. My energy 
\ has more agreeable forma, but it ia founded on the 
same principles. I shock less and I penetrate 
deeper." As for the majority of the human race, 
it was a " poor " affair. !*,■ y 

She not only suspected the old régime, and believed 
herself superior to it; she cherished a personal 
grievance agaînst it. It had refused her solicita- 
tions although they were just. She did not forgive 
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the humiliation. Sue was near enough to the Court 

now to feel her dependence upon it. Years before 

she had written to Sophie : " I love my prince be- 

cause 1 feel my dependence but little ; if I were too 

near him, I should hâte his grandeur." She is "too 

near" now, and her prophecyis realized. She "hâtes 

hia grandeur." Qt is a species of that resentful jeal- 

ousy which distorts certain really superior natures , .(-•- 

when they find themselves in the présence of mate- or " p» 1 

rial splendor or of persons of lofty ranET] \\°- ' 

When the Rolande went up to Paris in December, 
1791, they found there a number of important per- 
sons who felt as they did, members of the Législa- 
tive Assembly, which had assembled on October Ist. 
They found, too, that they were already allied with 
their friends Brissot, Robespierre, and Pétion, ail 
three of wbom held prominent public positions, 
Brissot being a deputj to the Assembly from. Paris, 
and at the head of the diplomatie committee; Robes- 
pierre, criminal accuser; Pétion, mayor. 

This party of new deputies whom they found so 
congenial were known asjthè' Gironde from the de- 
partment whence most of tbem had corne. They 
were ail young and ail endowed with great talent. 
They had been brought up on Plutarch and Rous- 
seau, and their heads were fllled with noble doc- 
trines and drafts of perfect constitutions. When 
they talked, it was in classic phrases. Their argu- 
ments were based on what happened in Greece and 
Rome. Their illustrations were drawn from ancient 
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heroes. There coula be no doubt of tbe aincerity 
of their patriotism, of the nqbility of their aspira- 
tions, of the purity of their livea, of their anxiety 
to__sUei if need be, for France. 

But thoy had no expérience of politica, of men, 
or of society, save what they had gotten from 
short terms in provincial law offices and clubs. 
They had never corne into contact with other forces 
than the petty agitations and wire-pulling of their 
home towns. Of the force of human passions, of 
the lethargy and persistence of the mass of men, 
of the âne diplomacy of the trained stateaman, they 
had not a notion. 

They knew their Plutarch well, to be sure; but 
ail they had drawu from him was a glibness in mak- 
ing âne periods and certain lofty sentiments, a spe- 
cies of patriotîc emotîonalism by which they could 
move and thrill me». Of practical policy for diffi- 
oult and complicated situations, lîke the one they 
had been eleoted to face, they had not a shadow. 
' In courage, in audacity, in buoyancy of spirits, in 
éloquence, in bright visions, in purity of life, they 
are ail that one's imagination could paint. A more 
lovable and inspiring group of young men was never 
oalled together. But there was not one of them in 
whom contact with the world and sober reflection, 
had deveïoped the common sensé, the clear compre- 
hensive judgment, the aard détermination to do his 
best, and tne simple honesty which alone make men 
fit for public office. 
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They were as blindly partisan as Madame Roland, 
and what Dumont saîd of Brissot vas applicable to 
tlie Gironde as a whole : " He was one of those meii 
in whom the pa rty spirit vas stronger than ail moral) 
or rather he saw no moral save in his own party. 
No one had so niuchlzeal of the convenu as he. Do- 
minioan, he would hâve burned the hérèïics ; Roman, 
he would not hâve been unworthy of folio wing Cato 
and Regulus ; French republican, he wished to destroy 
the monarchy and to reach his object did not shrink 
from calumny, persécution, or death on the scaf- 
fold." 

They ail had the malady of the times, — suspi cion. 
It had become a species of superstition with them. 
" One may laugh if he wilh" said Dumont, " at thesa 
tmaginary terrors, but they made the second révolu- 
tion." It was useless to argue with them, to give, N 
them proofs to call upon their good-will ; they were F 
suspîcious and what they imagined was as real to them im > 
as if it had aotually existed. They did not need' 
proofs, mistrust never does. They were possessed by 
a sentiment and reason had no place. 

As for their self-confidence, it was monumental. 
"No argument, no criticism, was listened to by 
them," says Mme. de Staël. "They answered the 
observations of dîsinterested wisdom by a mocking 
smile. One wore hîmself out in reminding them of 
circumstances and what had led to them ; if they 
condescended to answer, they denied the most évi- 
dent faets and observations and used in opposition 
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to them common maxims, thougo, to be sure, ex- 
pressed eloquentiy." 

Feeling as they did, the only logical thing for them 
waa to struggle to obtain power. If they were the 
" Providence " of France, it was their duty to get to 
the front. It was not for the sake of power that 
they mode this effort. It was hecause they alone 
in their own judgment were sufficiently virtuoua and 
enlightened to carry out the doctrines. They were 
" called " to preach liberty and a republic, and they 
went to their work in the same frame of exaltation 
and exportation as he goes who preaches the King- 
dom of Heaven. 

The only way in which they could arrive at power 
was by uniting with one of the two parties in the^c?'»^^.^ ■ 
Assembly, with the\aonstitutionalistsor thëMpuntam,^**^'* n.*-\ % 
as the Radical» were termed. The former was com- T^A*^ 
poBed of the well-to-do and the experienced men of-' 
the Assembly. It supported the King. It was the 
more honest and trustworthy, but it was accused of 
" aspiring secretly to increase the royal authority and 
to form two chambers." 

The Mountain was the party of the agîtators and 
the street. It had the audacity, the violence, and the 
populace of the faubqurgs. The talents, éducation, 
éloquence, rennement, of the Gironde were in har- 
mony with the conservatives, but they could not bo- 
lîeve that there was not a secret plot bidden under the 
patriotic pretensions of the constitutionalists. Their 
self-pride was irritated, too, by the aristocratie tradi- 
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tions, the courtly mannora, and the reaaonableness of 
the modérâtes. There was a subtile superiority in 
their wisdom, their gracieras bearing, their finesse 
which the Girondins resented. 

As for the Mountain the Girondins feared its vio- 
lence, its open advocacy of bloodshed less than 
they did its suspicion. They wanted to be consid- 
ered the purest of the patriots and they could not 
support the idea that there was any one who pushed 
f arther than they in makrag claims for the " sovereign " 
and for the " divine right of insurrection." They had 
not the practical sensé, the expérience, and the.disin- 
terestedness to judge the Mountain, to see that it was 
chaotic, violent, irrational. ï Because it called itself „ 
the représentative of the poor and the suffering, they 
tmagined that it must be virtuoua, and they wished 
its support. They feared its opinion of the m even 
more than they feared the skeletoo in the conserva- 
tive closet. 

To gain its favor they were even willing to sacrifice 
Personal dignity and delioacy- The Mountain was 
ragged and dirty, ill-bred and foul-mouthed, but they 
shared a superstition of the day that rags and dirt, 
little bread and a hut for a home, are signa of 
patriotism, and if a man is poor, therefore he must 
hâve good principles. They found the ooarseness of 
the Mountain more endurable than the étiquette of the 
Court. Potion, at bis public dinners as mayor, re- 
ceived the Gironde. Among bis gueste were many 
" patriots " of the rudest sort, yet Condorcet, Guadet, 
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Gfonsonne*, Roland, laughed at Chabot when he put on 
a bonnet rouge and went through a séries of low buf- 
foonery, taocking the King, and applanded jests of 
"shocking groHsness." 

ThuB suspicion drove them from the consorvative 
party, while fear of suspicion drove them towards 
the Mountain. Resentment at superior refinement 
turaed their sympathy from the décent élément of 
the Assembly, wbile a superstition about the true 
meaning of rags, dirt, and disorder awakened it for 
the wanton élément. 

Just as they floated between the parties of the As- 
sembly, they vacillated between the clubs, — the; Feuil- 
lants, which was for tbe constitution, and the' Jacobine, 
whioh was for anarchy^ Their object was not wmply 
to do wbat was just and honorable, it was to do 
what would carry them into power. They must 
bave power in order to carry- their cause. To serre 
their party ail means were justifiable. It was their 
uncertainty about which side would the quicker give 
them the leadership of the Assembly which explains 
their wavering over ail the questions which absorbed 
the attention of the Législative Assembly, — such as 
the questions of the unsworn priests, the immigration 
of Mobles, and the déclaration of war against A us tria, 

When the Rolande came up to Paris in December, 
the Gironde was floating between the two other 
parties, fearing both, suspeetad by both. Hâte, défi- 
ance, ezaggeration, were at their height. No one 
know what would happen next. " You would say 
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it was a fleet at anchor in a thick fog," wrote Morris 
to Washington. "No one dares to put up sail for 
fear of running against a rock." 

When Madame Roland appeared on the scène, she 
bad no hésitation in deciding what should be done 
by the Gironde. She had been too firmly convinced 
since the fall of the Bastille of the benefits of an- 
archy to fear it now. The lack of it had long been 
her despair. She was too suspicions of ail persons of ' 
aristocratie origin to tolerate any nnion with the con- 
servative party. She was too firmly convinced of the 
value of war as a " great school of public vîrtue " to 
hesitate about offensive opérations. 

Arrived in Paris, they settled in the Rue de la 
Harpe, where they lived very quietly, Roland oecu- 
pying himself with the encyclopœdia, with his plan 
for a pension, and with his friends. He went to the 
chief places of Gironde rendezvous when he had 
leisure, and they came to him sometimes. His chief 
political work, however, was at the Jacobin Club, *■ 
where he was engaged on a committee. 

Their life was very quiet until March, when it 
suddenly changea. A friend dropping in one day 
told Madame Roland that the patriote were to be 
asked to form a minisjjy and that as they were 
going to seek men of ability and courage, Roland 
had been thought of for a portfolio. Some days later 
(March 21, 1792) Brissot came to sec her to inquire 
if Roland would accept if asked. They talked the 
matter over, considered its dangers, sounded its pos- 
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sibilities, — the next day Brissot was told in elassic 
phrase that Roland's courage did not falter, that the 
knowledge of his force inspired him with confidence 
in his ability to be useful to the conntry and to 
liberty. 

The movement which had brought aboat the Gi- 
rondin ministry had been led by Brissot. After the 
vetoes of the Eing to the decrees against the priests 
and émigréi, every effort had been made by the Jaco- 
bins to show that the ministry of the King was in 
secret sympathy with Court and émigré», that while 
posing as constitution»!, they were, in fact, anti-con- 
stitutional. Brissot had led this movement, and had 
condescended to some very low manœuvres to dis- 
crédit certain members of the ministry. His plans 
had at last succeeded, and Louis XVI-, hoping to 
quiet suspicion, had consented to name a cabinet 
which would satisfy the Girondins. 

It was in this body that Roland had been asked to 
take the Department of the Interior. As was to be 
expected, the conservatives criticised the new min- 
isters harshly from the first. Roland was pictured to 
the country by the Mercure as one of the principal 
agitators of Lyons ; " no administrative talent, no ex- 
périence in affairs of state, a hot head, and the prin- 
ciples of the times in their greatest exaggeration." 
The conservative élément naturally accepted this 
characterization ; for, outside of the manufacturing 
world, Roland was utterly unknown. As for the 
Jacobin élément) it was a question of how far in 
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anarchy the cabinet would go; if it kept up with 
them, well and good ; if it fell behind, theu let it 
take care. 

With Roland's appointaient, Madame Roland was 
at once put into a position of reaponsibility and 
power. The Hôtel of the Interior, into which they 
moved, was situated in the Rue Neuve-des-Petits- 
Champs at the point where the Rue Ventadour now 
opens. It was a fine building which had been 
arrangea elegantly by Calonne for the controller- 
general. In going into thia palace they did not give 
up their apartment in the Rue de la Harpe. The 
other ministère settled themselves as if they were 
to remain for life, but Madame Roland saw only the 
"luxury of an inn" in the gilded hôtel, and kept her 
modest apartment on the Lef t Bank, a " retreat which 
one must always hâve in mind as certain philosophera 
their coffina," she told Bancal. 

In no way were their habits changea by their new 
position. Roland was, perhaps, even a Uttle more 
severe than usual, and took virtuous delight in ap- 
pearing at Court with ribbons on his shoes instead of 
buckles, to the horror of the courtiers. They called 
him a Quaker in Sunday dress, with his white hair 
plastered down and sparsely powdered, his plain 
black coat, above ail his unadomed shoes. Madame 
Roland arrangea her life with strict regard for her 
notions of classic simplicity. She neither made nor 
received visita, and never invited women to dinner. 
Every Friday she had the members of the ministry ; 
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twice a week a mixed company of ministère, depu- 
ties, and persons Roland wanted to ses. Rarely 
were there more thun fiftoen covers at table. One 
sat down at five o'clock to a meal always simple, and 
at nine o'clock this puritan household was closed. 
Of course, there was the théâtre, with a loge for the 
minister, but it was not of ton that she left her duties 
for it. 

Thèse duties were many ; for the habit of working 
with Roland, of copying, poliahing, suggesting, begun 
the first year of her marriage, over the dull pages of 
the encyclopadia and continued at Amiens and Le 
Clos, was carried into the ministry of the interior. 
She went over the daily mail with her husband. 
Together they noted the disorders in the country, 
and together decided on the policy to pursue. She 
gave her opinion on every subject, and exerted an 
influence on every question of the ministry. This 
wae in private. In her salon she was as quiet as in 
the little salon of the Hôtel Britannique ; neverthe- 
lesa, she was always the spirit of the gatherings ; a 
skilf ul and gentle pe acem aker in too hot disputeB ; 
an inspiring advocate of the m ost radic al undertak- 
ings; an ardent defender of her own opinions. 

Many of the measures to be proposed in the Assem- 
bly by the Girondins originated in her salo n ; much 
of Roland's business with individuals was talked over 
in her présence. It often bappened that those who 
had business with Roland came to her first with it 

She was especially innuential when it came to 
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choosing peTBonB for the positions in the department 
which Roland controlled. She flattered herself on 
her ability to_tell__a _teue_pstriot, and criticised and 
praised candidates f earleaaly. A minister of war was 
wanted soon after Roland's call to the cabinet. He 
thought of Serran, because the man had exposed 
patriotic principles in a creditable book, because he 
had a réputation for activity, because he had lost a 
court position on account of civiam, and aboTe ail 
because he declaimed bitterly against the aristocrate. 
They wished to found a journal to represent their 
party, and wanted a man " wise and enlightened " as 
editor. They decided on Louvet, the author of 
the most licentious novel of the day, because of 
his " noble forehead, the are which animated bis f 
eye," and the fine and éloquent political pamphlets 
he had published. Because Fâche had the simplicity 
suîtable to a republican and the manners of the an- 
cienta, because he came to his office at seven o'clock 
in the morning and stayed until three in the after- 
noon with only a morsel of bread brought in bis 
pocket for lunch, because he was prudent, attentive, < 
zealoue as a clerk, he was thought fit to be a minister. ■ 

They mistrusted ail their colleagues who lacked 
thèse qualities. In the ministry was General Du- 
mouriez, a diplomat of skill, devoted to the consti- 
tution, skilful with men, wise with tbe King. He 
had corne to see the Bolands in the Rue de la Harpe 
with Brissot to announce to them the call to the 
ministry. When he left, Madame Roland said to her 
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hosbaiid : " There is a man I hâve seen for tbe 
first time. He has a penetrating mind, a f aise eye ; 
perhaps it will be more necessary to suspect Mm 
than anybody in the world. He has expressed great 
satisfaction with the patriotic choice he has been 
charged to announce, but I should not be astonished 
if one day he caused you to be dismissed." 

Sbe mistrusted Dumouriez at once because of bis 
'_ courtly manners, and bis belief that the King waa 
sincère in his efforts to support the constitution. 
There was so great a différence between bim and 
Roland that she conld not imagine the two working 
together. In the one she saw " uprightness and 
frankness personified, severe equity without any of 
the devices of the courtier or of the society-man." 
In the other sbe believed she recognized "an intelli- 
gent roué, a bold knîght, who sneered at everytbing 
except his own intereste and his own glory." 

She did not change her idea of Dumouriez, al- 
though obliged to confess that he had more esprit h>* 
than any one else in tbe ministry, that he vas " dili- 
gent and brave," " a good gênerai, a skilful courtier, 
writing wcll, capable of great enterprises," but his 
" manners ! " they were fit only for the ministerial 
intrigues of a corropt court 

Her suspicions extended to ail his friends. " AH 
thèse fine fellows," she said to a friend one day 
â propos of Dumouriez's followers, " seem poor pa- 
triots to me. They care too much for themselves 
to prefer the public good to their own interests. I 
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can never resist the temptation to wound their self- 
sufficiency by pretending not to see the merit of 
which they are vaineat." 

As for the good faith of the King, ahe would not 
liaten to the idea. During the first three weeks of 
the ministry of Roland, he and Claviers were dis- 
poaed to think well of the King, to hâve confidence 
in the tara things were going to take. Bat she 
would tell them when they atarted out conûdently to 
the Couucil meetings : " When I aee you go off in 
that way, it always seems to me that you are going 
to commit a sottise." And when they came bock 
with lésa done than she expected she declared the 
Council was " nothing but a caf4." " It is diagrace- 
ful. Ton are in good humor because you expéri- 
ence no annoyance, eveo because you are well 
treated. You bave the air of doing about what you 
wish in your departments. I fear that you are being 
tricked." When they reminded her that neverthe- 
lesa affaira were going well, she replied: " Yes, and 
time is being lost." 

At the moment that Roland was called to office \ 
the question of public tranquillity was most serious. ' 
It was not alone in the cities that riots, pillage, and 
hloodshed were of constant occurrence. The prov- 
inces were in many places almost uninhabitable. 
Roland, to cure the diaordera, wrote circulais and put 
up postera. 

For example, in his own départaient, Rhone-et- 
Loire, the question of the priests was causing more 
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and more difficulty. The provocation came now 
from one aide, now from another. In certain par- 
ishes the constitutional priests werc supported by 
the municipality, in others the unsworn were favored 
In the nùdst of thèse dissensions, births, marriages. 
and deaths often went uniecorded. Hero a priest 
deolaîmed against the constitution and incited the 
people not to pay their taxes, there the National 
Guard and mayor combined to drive a distnrber from 
the community. In the district of Villefranche, the 
constitutional clergé of "the former province of 
Beaujolais " brought a long complaint to the autbor- 
ities: "The inhabitants of the mountains," they 
wrote, "influenced by fanaticism, are in a state of 
insurrection. They believe the churches to be pro- 
faned by the mère présence of the sworn priests ; dur- 
ing the services they throw stones against the doors, 
interrupt the services, insuit the new curés in the 
midst of their dutiea, force the faithful to désert the 
churches. . . . The presbyteries are no longer a 
safe asylum. Those who inhabit them are forced to 
keep a guard; they cannot travel alone without 
being attacked and ezposed to the greatest dangers. 
There is not one of them who has not been driven 
several timea from his home. New-born children are 
baptized by Non-conformists without the cérémonies 
of the Church — the fanatical and barbarous mothers 
déclare that they would rather choke them than per- 
mit them to be baptized by the priests." 
The religious difficulties were inflamed by the rash 
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and suspicious actions of the various parties, whosc 
wisdom and diplomacy were annulled by excessive 
party spirit. The whole départaient, in fact, was 
racked by religious quarrels, bitter party-spirit, fear 
of émigrés' plots and foreign invasion, hatred of the 
constitution and " patrîots." 

Roland had a formula for such a situation, and 
when the directory of Rhone-et-Loire asked him for 
iielp to restore order, he sent it to them. 

" The présent troubles which agitate your départ- 
aient at sereral pointe," he wrote them, April 18th, 
" seem to hâve their source in thejliversity of relig- 
ions opinions. This diversity of opinion is the fruit 
of error, and the error cornes from ignorance. If, 
then, we enlighten men, we deliver them from prej- ' 
udices, and if the préjudices were destroyed, peace 
would reign on the earth. ... It is not by force of 
arma that one teaches reason. ... In the first pla(y 
a well-organized state has only enough troops to pis 
vent invasions, to meet force by force, and to enable 
ail the citizens to enjoy ail the benefits of their own 
constitution. Second, internai order should be main- 
tained by instruction, by public opinion, and finally 
by the force of the National Guards. . . . Elected 
by the people, you ought to hâve tbeir confidence. 
Tour instruction ought to produce the greatest effect, 
and you ought to be able throngh confidence and 
reason to fonn and direct public opinion. Thèse 
means, used energetically and visely, are sure. Is 
there a rare circnmstance when they are too slow? 
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You have ail the public force of your départaient; 
you eau use it as it ia necessary, and you ougbt to 
direct it according to the circumstances. Thèse are 
your means, aira, and you rest responsible before the 
nation and ita rcpreaentatîves, before the King and 
your constitaency, for ail the disorders that you do 
uot foresee and prevent." 

One can imagine the feelings of a board of coimty 
directors haraased by daily riota, by incessant quarrels, 
by threats and plots, on receiving such a letter frora 
the minister, charged with executing the lawa rela- 
tive to the internai tranquillity of the State. The 
directory nrast have been composed of men singu- 
larly devoid of humor, if even in their grave situation 
they did not laugh at Roland's application of instruc- 
tion to the Lyons streefcfights. 

To a department which had asked him for troops 
to reatore order, and se cure the free circulation of 
grain in its territory, he responded that if it was 
necessary to use force they muât take the National 
Guards, and he added : " But muât I counsel this 
step? So soon as one employa arma to exécute the 
laws, one not only proves that he has not known how 
to make himselfloved, but that he will never be able 
to do so. A constitution which ia enforced by the 
bayonet ouly,is not a constitution. Other means are 
necessary to attach a free people to the laws that it 
has made. . . . Instruct the administrations that 
you direct, and if they deviate from the observation 
of the rules, use that sweotness which oommands so 
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eaaily, tha£ persuasion whiek leada to the repentance 
of a fault ôften involuntary. It is so easy for a 
superior administration to make itsclf agreeable to 
those that it has under its surveillance iûat","lri îact, 
I believe I might say it is alwaya the fault of the '* 
former when harmony is broken." 

And he continuée! this doctrinal campaign through- 
out fus ministry. For ail the riot-ridden country he 
had but ooe formula. Ând while the peopie burnt 
châteaux, stoned _priests, pillaged storehouses, way- 
laid and stole grain, murdered nobles, he serenely 
preached how easily the dimoulty could be ended by 
applying the dogma. And he believed it wifch the 
incomparable naïveté of the theorist. If some one 
called bis attention to the fact that the disorders 
increased in spite of his preaching, he was uumoved; 
that was the fault of the "stick in the wheel." He 
was not dissatisned that disorder should increase. It 
would show the need for a new shoote. 

Armod with hia formulas, his forty years of ser- 
vice, and his " virtue," Roland could see no reason 
why he vas not adéquate to the situation, and why 
he should not act as he saw beat. The conviction of 
his own sufSciency made him tactless with those who 
were, in his judgment, less înfallible than he. He 
aasumed a pédagogie tone, a severe mien, a stiff, 
Çatronizing air towards thero. He read them lect- 
ures, posed before them as impeccable. To men of 
expérience, uaed to the world and to politics, as con- 
vinced as Roland of their own sincère désire for the 
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good of France, and of the aufficiency of tlieir own 
ideaa, this attitude waa exftsperating beyond expres- 
sion. 

It waa Dot long before Roland and Serran, who 
was charged with the portfolio of war, began to 
regulate the King, " to kill him by pin-pricks," sait! 
Dumouriez. Madame Roland was responsible, to a 
large estent, do doubt, for their unpatriotic and 
traitorous conduct. Serran was as completely under 
her rule as Roland, and she had cnred both of them 
of the confidence and support they gave the King at 
the beginning of their ministry, and convinced them 
of bis intention to betray the constitution and restore 
the old régime. To deaerve their support he should, 
she believed, withdraw the vetoes he had pat' to the 
measures against priesta and émigré». 

From the beginning of the Gironde ministry mat- 
ters had steadily grown worse. In April war had 
been declared. It had opened badly for the French 
and terror and suspicion were greater than ever in 
Paris. Religions troubles flamed up ail over the 
provinces, made more intense by the fear of foreign 
invasion. As rumors ran, the army waa not doing 
its duty ; the gênerais were traitors ; the court party 
( was plottiug to reçoive the Prussians, to massacre 
the patriote, and to overthrow the constitution. To 
raeet the périls which threatened, Madame Roland 
had two measures : the proscription of the Non-con- 
formist prieste, and a camp of twenly thousand 
soldiers, five from each canton of France, around 
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Paris, to guard the city from the attack of the 
foreigners. 

This latter plan she persuaded Servan to présent 
to the Assembly on June 4th without the King know- 
ing anything of his minister's plans and without any 
of the Council save Claviêre and Roland being in the 
seeret. The measure was voted by the Assembly, 
but it ruade a noise in Paris. The National Guards 
regarded ît as a reftection on their patriotism and 
capaoity. The Feuillants raised a pétition of eight 
thousand names (largely of women and children, 
aneered the patriots), protesting against the measure. 
At the Assembly and at the Jacobins the measure 
was hotly discussed ; in the club it was opposed by 
jRobespierre, nowin open rupture with the Girondins, 
/ and almost daily attacked by Brissot in the Patriote 
français. 

The King hesitated to sign the measure when it 
was presented to him. In Madame Roland's eyes 
this refusai was due to nothing but bis disloyalty, 
ind she advised forcing him to a décision. She was, 
she eays, in a kind of "moral fever" at the moment, 
and felt the absolu te necessity of some kind of action 
which would détermine the situation. In her judg- 
ment Roland should withdraw from the ministry if 
the King did not sign the measurea. But she wished 
that if he withdrew everybody sbould know that he 
did it because the King would not take hia advice. 

In thèse circumstances Madame Roland nropoBed 
to Roland to send a letter to Louis XVL, stating his 
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opinions, urging the King to consent to the proscrip- 
tion of the priests and the camp about Paris, and 
warning him against the conséquences of a refusai. 
She dashed off this letter in a single sitting, in the 
passion of conviction and exaltation which possessed 
her. 

" Sirk, — The présent condition of France cannot 
long endure. The violence of the crisia has reached 
the highest degree ; it must be terminated by a blow 
which ought to interest Your Majesty as much as it 
concerna the whole Empire. 

" Honored by your confidence, and placed in a posi- 
tion where I o we you the tiuth, I dare to speak it ; 
it is an obligation that you yourself bave impoaed 
upon me. 

" The French hâve adopted a constitution ; there 
are those that are discontented and rebellious be- 
cause of it; the majority of the nation wishes to 
maintain it, has sworn to défend it with its blood, 
and has welcomed joyfully the war which promises 
to assure it. The minority, however, sustained by 
its hopes, has united ail its forces to overthrow it. 
Hence this internai struggle against the laws, this 
anarchy over which good citizens groan, and of 
which the wicked take advantage to heap calumny 
on the new régime. Hence this discord which has 
been excited every where, for nowbere is there indif- 
férence. The triumph or tbe overthrow of the con- 
stitution is desired ; every where people are eager to 
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sustain it or to change it. I ahall refrain from ex- 
amining it, and consider simplywhat circumstances 
demand; taking as imperson al ^attitude as possible, 
I shall consider what we can expect and what it is 
best to do. 

"Tour Majesty enjoyed great privilèges whidh you 
believed belonged to royalty. Bronght np in the 
idea of preserving them, you could not see them 
taken from you with pleasure ; your désire to recover 
them was as natural as your regret at seeing them 
destroyed. Thèse sentiments, natural to the human 
heart, must hâve entered into the calculation of 
the enemies of the Révolution. They counted then 
on secret favor, until such times as circumstances 
pennitted open protection. This disposition could 
not escape the nation itself, and it has been driven 
to défiance. Your Majesty has been constantly be- 
tween two alternatives : yielding to yonr préjudices, 
to your private préférences, or making sacrifices 
dictated by philosophy and demanded by necessity ; 
that is, either emboldening the rebels by distarbing 
the nation ; or quieting the nation by uniting with 
her. Everything has its course, and this uncer- 
tainty must end soon. 

"Does Tour Majesty ally yourself openly to-day 
with those who are pretending to reform the consti- 
tution ? Are you going generously to dévote your- 
self without reserve to its trîumph? Such is the 
true question, and the présent state of things makes 
a solution necessary. 
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"As for the very metaphysical question, are the 
French ripe for liberty, the discussion is of no impor- 
tance hère ; it is not a question of judging what we 
shall be in a oentury, but of aeeing- of what the 
présent génération is capable. 

" The Déclaration of Rights lias become a political 
gospel, and the French Constitution, a religion for 
wilich the people are ready to die. Already violence 
has sometimes supplanted the law. Wben the law has 
not been sufïïciently vigorous to meet the situation, 
the citizens hâve taken things in their own hands. 
This is why the property of the émigrés, or peroons 
of their party, has been exposed to pillage. This is 
why so many departments hâve been forced to pun- 
ish severely the priests whom public opinion had pro- 
scribed, and who otherwise wonld hâve beoome its 
victime. 

" In the shock of interests, passion has controlled. 
The couatry is not a word that the imagination 
amuses itself in embellishing ; it is a being for whom 
one makes sacrifices, to whom one becomes attached 
according to the suffering that it causes, who has 
been created hy great effort, and raised np in the 
midst of disturbances, and who is loved for what it 
has cost as well as for what it promises. Every at- 
tack made upon it inflames enthusiasm for it. 

"To what point is this enthusiasm going to me 
when the enemy's forces, united witbout, intrigue 
with those wîthîn to deal it the most fatal blows ? 

"The excitement is extrême in ail parts of the 
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Empire ; unless confidence in the intentions of Your 
Majosty calm it, it will burst forth in terrible fury. 
Such confidence csn nerer be based on professions ; 
it muet hâve facts. 

" It is évident to the French nation that the con- 
stitution will work ; that the government will hâve 
the necessary strength the moment that Your Maj- 
eaty sincerely desires the triumph of the constitu- 
tion, sustains the législative corps with ail your 
executive power, and takes away every prétest for 
uneasiness from the people and every hope from 
the discontented. 

"For example, two important decrees hâve been 
passed ; both concern the tranquillity and the safety 
of the State. A delay to sanction them awakens 
défiance; if it is prolongea, it will cause discon- 
tent; and, it is my duty to say it, in the présent 
state of excitement discontent may lead to the worst. 

" There is no longer timo to hositate ; there is 
no longer any way of temporizing. The Révolution 
has been aceomplishod in the minds of the people; 
it will be finished at the price of blood if wisdom 
does not forestall the evils that it is still possible 
to avoid. 

"I know that it is imagined that anything can 
be done by extrême measnres; but when force 
shall bave been used to constrain the Assembly, 
terror spread throughout Paris, and disunion and 
stupor in the auburbs, the whole of France will rise 
in indignation, and, throwing herself into a civil 
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war, will develop thftt sombre energy always so 
fatal to those who hâve provoked it. 

"The safety of tho State and the happiness of 
Tour Majesty are intimately allied ; no power oan 
separate them ; cruel anguish and certain misfort- 
une will surround your throne, if you yourself do 
not found it on the constitution and if it is not 
strengthened by the peace which it ought to 
biing us. 

" Thua the disposition of the popular mind, the 
course of évente, the reason of politics, the in- 
terest of Tour Majesty, make it indispensable tliat 
you unité with the législative corps and carry out 
the désire of the nation ; that which principle 
shows to be a duty, the présent situation makes 
a necessity. . . . You bave been cruelly deceived, 
Sire, by those who hâve sought to separate you 
from your people. It is by perpetually disturbing 
you that they hâve driven you into a course of 
conduct which has caused alarm. Let the people 
see that you are determined to carry out the con- 
stitution upon which they foel that their happiness 
dépends, and you will soon become the object of 
their gratitude. 

" The conduct of the priests in many places, the 
prétest which fanaticism has given the discon- 
tented, hâve led to a wise law against thèse 
agitators. Will not Tour Majesty give it your 
sanction? Public peace demanda it. The safety 
of the priests dépends upon it. If this law does 
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not go into force, the departments will be forced. 
to substitut* violent measures for it, as they are 
doing on ail aides ; and the irritated people will 
make np for it by tbeir excesses. 

"The attompts of our enemies, the disturb&nces 
în the capital, the great unrest which the condnct 
of your guard has excited, the situation of Paris, — - 
ail make a camp in this neighborhood necessary. 
This measure, whose wisdom and urgency aie recog- 
nised by ail good citizens, ia waiting for nothing 
but the sanction of Your Majesty. Why is it tbat 
you delay when promptness would win ail hearts? 
Already the efforts of the staff of the National 
Guard of Paris against this measure hâve awakened 
the suspicion that it was inspired by superior in- 
fluence; already the déclamations of certain déma- 
gogues awaken suspicions of their relations with 
those interested in overthrowing the constitution; 
already the intentions of Your Majesty are com- 
promised; a little more delay, and the people will 
see in their King the frien'd and the acoomplice 
of the conspirators ! 

" Just Heaven ! hâve you stnick the powers of 
the earth with blindness? will they ne ver hâve 
other eounsels than those whicb bring about their 
ruin? 

"I know that the austère Ianguage of virtue is 
rarely welcomed by the throne ; I know also that 
it is because it is so rarely heard there, that révo- 
lutions are necessary; I know above ail that it is 
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my duty to use it to Tour Majesty, not only as 
a citizen, obedient to law, but as a minister hon- 
ored by your confidence and fulfilling the f onctions 
which it supposes ; and I know nothing which can 
prevent me from fulfilling a duty which is on my 
conscience. 

"It is in the same spirit that I repoat what I 
hâve already said to Your Majesty on the obligation 
and the «tility of cartying out the law which pro- 
vides for a secretary in tbç Council. The simple 
existence of this law speaks so powerfully that it 
Heems as if its exécution would follow without de- 
lay; it is a matter of great importance to employ 
ail possible means to préserve in our délibérations 
the necessary gravity, wisdom, and maturity ; more- 
over, for the ministère, some means of verifying their 
expressions is necessary. If such existed, I should 
not be addresaing myself in writing at this moment 
to Your Majesty. 

"Life is nothing to the man who regards his 
duties as higher than êverything else ; after the hap- 
piness.of having fulfilled them, the greatest good 
that he can know is that be bas discharged them 
with fidelity; and to do that is an obligation for 
the public man. (Signed.) Roland. 

m 10 Juae, 1792. Yeai IV. of Liberty." 

Roland sent this letter to the King on June llth, 
altboiigb he had had the idea of reading it to the 
Council the day before, but there was no oppor- 
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tunity, so says Madame Roland in her Mémoire. 
According to Dumonriez, the letter was sent earlîer; 
for he relates that Roland read the letter at the 
Council, and that when he had finishod it the King 
remarked with tang-froid : " M. Roland, it was three 
days ago that you sent me your letter. It was 
useleas to read it td the Council if it was to re- 
main a secret hetween us two." 

This letter was the climax to the irritating policy 
which the Gironde ministers had been pursuing with 
Louis, and he decided to dismiss them. 

Serran received his discharge first. "Congratu- \ 
late me," he cried when he saw Madame Roland. 
" I hâve heen put out." 

*I am piqued," she replied, "that you are the first 
to hâve that honor, but I hope it will not he long 
before it is accorded to my husband." It was not, 
for on the 13th Roland followed Serran. He hur- 
ried home to tell his wife. 

" There is only one thing to do," she cried with 
vivacity : " it is to be the first to announce it to the 
Assembly, sending along a copy of the letter to the 
King." 

The idea was put into effect at once. They were 
convinced that both " usefulness and glory " would 
resuit. 

If this letter to the King began, as Dumouriez 
says, with a promise of secrecy, then to send it to 
the Assembly was, considering the position Roland 
ocoupied and the oatb he had taken, a most disloyal 
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act. But did it begin so? Madame Roland does 
not speak of such a promise in her Mémoire. The 
report of the letter given in the Moniteur contains 
no auoh opening phrase, though naturally Roland 
would hâve eut it out in sending the document to 
the Assembly. Many of the mémoire and newa- 
papers of the day, however, either quote the promise 
or assume tbat the letter was private. 

Dumont, in writing of Madame Roland, says that 
the greatest reproach tbat could be made upon her 
conduct duriiig the Révolution was persuading her 
busband to publish this letter, which oommenced, 
according to him : " Sire, Uns letter will never be 
known save to you and me." 

Mathieu Dumas says in his Souvenir» that it was 
confidential, and déclares that it was read in the 
Council in the présence of the King, " although the 
minister had promised to keep it a secret between 
himself and His Majesty." Of the présentation to 
the Assembly he adda : " It was a new violation of 
the secret tbat the minister had imposed upon him- 
self. Af ter his retreat propriety made the obligation 
of secrecy much more rîgorous." 

The Guardian of the Constitution of June 16th 
called the letter " criminal " and its reading suffleient 
cause for delivering Roland to the public prosecutor. 
Among the pamphlets which the publication of the 
letter called forth was an anonymous one, in which 
the author told the minister that he was under the 
greater obligation to keep the secret, as he had 
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promised, because the letter was an attempt to rcgu- 
late the King's private conduct and because it in- 
sinuated that His Majesty intended to betray the 
constitution. 

The resuit Madame Roland had foreseen, followed 
the présentation of the letter to the Assembly. The 
reading was interrupted frequently by applause, and 
it was ordeied printed and distributed throughoat 
the eighty-three departments. 

" UsefulneBs and glory " were attained. The Ro- 
lands were convinced that the letter would enlighten 
France ; that it would serve as the ahock necessary 
to start the movement which would crash the rem- 
nants of monarchical authority. Madame Roland 
retired to the Rue de la Harpe more jubilant than 
she had entered the Hôtel of the Interior. She had 
not been proud of their appointaient to the minUtry ; 
she was of their dismissal. 

What she and her friends ezpected would follow 
the dismissal of the Girondin ministère, was a popular 
uprising, forcing the King to reinstate them. The 
distarbance did not corne of itself, and they set about 
to prépare _ one — the artificial and abortive riot of 
the 20th of June. On this date fell the anniversary 
of the oath of the Tennis Court, and the citizens of 
the faubourgs Saint Antoine and Saint Marcel had 
asked permission to celebrate it by presenting péti- 
tions to the Assembly and to the King, and planting 
a tree of liberly. In the effervescence of publie 
spîrit such a démonstration might easily be turned 
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ioto a riot, and tbere was opposition to it from the 
anthoritiea; however, the Gironde sncceeded in se- 
curing the permission. 

On the 20th, the petitioners assembled, a motiey 
crowd of men, women, and children, armed and car- 
rying banners, and marched to the Assembly, where 
they demanded admission. It was against the law, 
but Vergniaud and Giuadet contended that it should 
be granted. It was, and eight thousand peraons filed 
through the hall. 

From the Assembly they pressed to the palace of 
the King, broke down the doore, inyaded the rooms, 
surrounded Louis XVI., put the red cap on his 
head, but they did not strike. There was no popnlar 
fury. There were cries of Sanction the decree», Se- 
call the patriotic minutera, Away with the priettt, 
Chôme between Coblentz or Paris, but there were no 
blows. For the people, the affair was simply a spe- 
cies of Mardlgras, and when they were târed of gaz- 
ing at the splendors of the palace and at the poor 
King, who, fearless and patient, let them surge aboat 
him, they retired. The King was still king, the de- 
crees were not signed, the ministers were not reealled. 
Said Prudhomme in his report of the day : " Paris is 
in consternation, but it is at seeing that this day has 
not had the effect that the friends of liberty promiaed 
themaelves." 

The reaction was terrifie. Lafayette left his army 
and hurried to Paris to protest before the Assem- 
bly and to demand measures against the Jacobins. 
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The Feuillants rallied their friends for a desperate 
effort. The Court — openly contra-revolutionary 
now — worked with the émigrés to make a coup 
which would aweep out entirely the new régime. 

The patriote were not idle. In their suprême last 
struggle, never did Girondin éloquence and intrigue 
run highei. The open contra-revolutions in Paria' 
and the foreign enemies now each day nearer the 
eity were reasons enough for action. By a hurst 
of magniâoent éloquence Vergniaud secured a vote 
from the Assembly that the country was in danger, 
and a call upon France to enïist for ita defence. A 
movement of auperb patriotism followed the décla- 
ration. Hère waa an unmiatakable enemy. Vague 
alarma were at an end. The foreigners were actually 
approaching the capital, and anybody could nnder- 
stand that they were not wanted. The irritated, 
harassed country opened ita heart and poured out 
ita blood, — young and old, weak and strong, even 
women and girls, offered themselvea. 

But this was a movement agaiust foreign invasion 
— not against the remnantâ of monarchical authority. 
The resuit looked uncertain. Consternation and de- 
spair seized the Rolande. They foresaw the triumph 
of the Court, the hope of a republic lost, and they 
calculated on what course the patriote ougbt to pur- 
aue if the émigrés and their allies reached Paris and 
combined with the Conrt to restore the old régime. 

Walking one day in the Champs-Elysées with 
Lanthenas, Roland met two Southeraers who were 
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in Paris ou a commission from their department. 
Their namee were Barbaroux and Rebecqui. Since 
the opening of the Révolution they had been active 
in the cause of the patriote in Marseilles, Arles, and 
Avignon. The overthrow of the Girondin ministry 
had alarmed them. Roland's letter to the King had 
iuspired them with warm admiration for his courage 
and patriotism. 

Like ail the young blood of the country, they were 
planning action against the dangers which threatened. 
Their plans were well advanced when they met Lan- 
thenas and Roland. The latter wished to discuss 
the situation seriously with them, and the next day 
Barbaroux went to the Rue de la Harpe. Madame 
Roland was with the ex-minister, and the three were 
not long in understanding each other. Barbaroux 
soon won their confidence by bis enthusiasm and 
éloquence. He was young, but twenty-five, and 
of a beauty that won him the name of Antinoiis 
from Madame Roland. He was animated, too, by a 
fiery scorn of "tyrants," "courts," and ".kings," as 
unbelieving as Madame Roland in the sincerity of 
any party outside his own, profoundly convinced of 
his call to reverse the monarchy, and already with a 
record of services rendered to the Révolution. The 
Rolands found him " active, laborious, frank, and 
brave," and they opened their hearts to him on the 
means of saving France. 

"Liberty is lost," cried Roland, "if the plots of the 
courts are not immediately checked. Lafayette is 
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meditating treason in the North, The army of tho 
centre ia disorganized, in want of munitions, and 
cannot stand against the enemy. There ia nothing 
to prevent the Austrians being in Paris in six weeks. 
Hâve we worked for three years for the gtandest of 
révolutions only to see it o verthrown in a day ? If 
liberty dies in France, it is forever lost to the rest ■ 
of the world. AU the hopes of philosophy are de 
ceived. The most cruel tyranny will reign upon 
the earth. Let us prevent this disaster. Let us 
arm Paris and the departments of the North. If 
they fail, let us earry the statue of liberty to the 
South. Let us found somewhere a colony of inde- 
pendent men." 

His words were broken hy sobs. Madame Roland 
and Barbaroux wept with him. Rapidly then the 
young raan sketched his plan. It was Roland's own. 
Arm Paris ; if that failed, seize the South. 

A map was brought out aud they traced the natu- 
ral boundaries of the new State. The Vosges, the 
Jura, the Loire, and a vast plain between mountains 
and river divide France. The plain they would take 
for a camp ; the river and mountains could be easily 
defeuded. If this position was lost, there was a 
second boundary; on the east, the Douha, the Ain, 
the Rhône ; on the west, the Vienne, the Dordogne ; 
in the centre, the rocks and rivers of Limoges. 
Farther still was Auvergne, the mountains of Velay, 
the Ce venues, the Alps, Toulon. " And if ail thèse 
points were forced, Corsioa remained, — Corsica where 
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Genovese and French bad not been able to natoialize 
tyranny." 

As tbey traced tbe boundaries, they devised plans 
for fortifications and for mobilizing the army, but 
tbey concluded their cooncil by tbe décision that a 
final effort must be mode to save Paris. Therc muât 
be anotber revolt if possible ; tbe King must be de- 
posed and a convention called which would give 
France entire a republic. Barbaroux was ready 
with a plan to belp bring tbis about and he left them, 
promising to bring a battalion and two pièces of 
cannon from Marseilles. 

Tbey understood that it was an insurrection that 
he raeant to prépare, but they did not hesitate. Ail 
the violence, ezcess, passion, fear of Paris must be 
excited tbis time ; tbere must not be anotber 20th 
of .lune ; the stick must corne out of the wheel now 
or never ; and indiffèrent to the possibility that the 
passion tbey proposed to use might assert its right 
to help rule if it helped create, confident in tbe suf- 
ficiency of their theory and of themselves, they 
awaited the promised insurrection. 

But not ail of their friends were so serene. Sev- 
eral members of the party had begun to realize the 
force of the popular fury they had been arousing. 
They began to feel neryous at the prospect in Paria 
of tbe horde of Marseillais Barbaroux had called. 
The bloodthirstineas of the Cordelière clubs began 
to revolt them. They were forced to admit that 
Marat's journal was more infiuential than their own. 
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They saw, too, a threatening thing — bitherto the 
insu rrecti onary élément had been more or less cha- 
otic, it waa now well organized and it had at its 
, head a man whom they feared, Danton . What if 
| the mob should refuse to retire after the overthrow 
of the King? Would anarchy be an improvement 
on monarchy? Would a ian»-eulotte be a more en- 
lightened administrator than an aristocrat ? 

Vergniaud, Guadet, and Gensonné tried to frighten 
Louis XVI. into recalling the ministers by telling 
him how formidable the threatened insurrection ap- 
peared to them to be, and by assuring him tbat it 
might be avoided by restoring the Girondins. Brissot 
in the Assembly denounced " the faction of régicides, 
which wiwliea to creato a dîctator and establish a 
republic." He declared tbat men who were working 
to establish a republic on the débris of the constitu- 
tion were worthy to be " smitten by the sword of 
the law." If the King was guilty he should not 
be (ïeposed in haste, but a commission should be ap- 
pointed to inTeBtigate the affair thoroughly. Pétion, 
who, as mayor, had aided in bringing about the 20th 
of .Tune, became frightened, and counselled calm. 

But this sudden change could effect nothing now. 
It was too late for the Girondins to do anything but 
join with the Jacobins, making a pretence to leader- 
ship, although already feeling it slipping from them. 

Towards the end of July the allied force summoned 
France to lay down lier arma. Suspicion was at its 
height. Excitement and disorder were increased by 
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*~V- the arrivai of the Marseillais on July 30th. Either 
tbe allies would reach Paris and save the Court, or 
Paris must lay hands on the Court and go out and 
subdue the allies. There was no certainty of which it 
would be- At heart every faction was fearful. The 
King, the Court, Lafayette, the allies, the émigré», 
the Feuillants, Girondins, Jacobins, Cordelière, fau- 
bourgs, ail hesitated. Somethiog was coraing. What 
was it? There is no period of the Révolution of 
such awful tension as this, — the months between 
the fall of the Gironde ministry and the lOth of 
August. 

In this exciting period it was the party of insur- 
rection which organized most thoroughly and most 
intelligently. The leaders who had tahen this organ- 
ization upon themselves were Barbaroux, Danton, 
Camille Desmoulins, Santerre. They worked through 
municipal organizations, which, instituted since the 
Révolution, were turbulent, impetuous, tierce ; thèse 
were the forty-eight sections into which Paris had 
been divided, and in nearly ail of which the officiais 
were sympathizers with insurrectionary methods of 
getting what they wanted. Under the influence of 
the cry the Oountry i» in danger, Parti mutt act, the 
sections had aroused the people within their limita. 
During the tirât days of August, fréquent réunions 
were held in the Place de la Bastille, at which the 
most alarming rumors of the treachery of the King 
and the approach of the enemy were circulated. Thèse 
sections sent deputations to the Assembly with incen- 
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diary addressea. They patrolled tho Tuileries test 
the executive power etcape, they aaid in unintentional 
irony. They fraternized with the Marseillais, over 
whom the enthusiasm in revolutionary circles was 
constant. They swore repeatedly in their gatherings 
to save the country. 

By the 9th of August, the populace was in a 
tumult of alarm and of exaltation. They were per- 
suaded that they were the providence of France, 
and they believed every man who did not join them 
was a traiter. It had taken a long time to work 
up the sections of Paris to the united effort which 
Madame Roland had demanded from them in 1789, 
but it was doue at last, and they were as convinced 
of the falsity of everyhody but themselves, and of 
their own call to save the country, as ever Madame 
Roland herself had been. 

The 9th of August the ferment was perfect, and 
the order was given for sounding the tocsin. At 
that moment the sections decided that three com- 
missioners should be appointed in each quarter 
of Paris to unité with the Commune, with full 
powers to devise prompt means of saving the coun- 
try. The insurrectionary force thus had a légal 
représentation. This représentation received at the 
Hôtel de Ville by the regular municipal council, on 
evening of August 9th, had before morning super- 
seded it, and was the governing force of Paris. It 
was a transfer of power, probably with the acqui- 
escence of the légal municipality, glad to escape from 
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the turmoil of things. The ncw body, to be known 
as the Commune, was composed of men almost with- 
out exception unknown outside of their neighbor- 
hooda, and there only for agitation and violence. 

While the new Commune was settling itself at 
the Hôtel de Ville, the populace it represented was 
in motion. The force with which the Court and 
constitutional party attempted to control the move- 
ment was insufficient, and in part utireliable. In a 
few hours the leaders of the opposing force had 
been desposed ; Mandat, the commander of the Na- 
tional Guards, had been murdered; Pétkm had been 
"chained by ribbons to bis wife's side"; Louis XVI. 
and bis family had taken refuge in the Assembly; 
the Swiss guards, who had attempted to défend the 
château, had been ordered by the King to retire to 
their barracks, and had been murdered as tbey went ; 
the château had been învaded. 

The mob filled not only the Toileries, but the 
Manège where the Assembly sat. That body, com- 
posed the lOth of Àagust of Girondins and J acob ins 
alone, the constitutionals absenting themselves, 
foond itself under the pressure of a new force, — the 
populace. They had worked for fifty days to arouse 
it. Tbey had allowed it to organize itself. They had 
permitted it to do the work of the day. But wbat 
were they going to do with it now ? Could they use 
it? Was there not a possibility that it may use 
them? In any case, the objecte for which the insur- 
rection had been prepared muât be attained and the 
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suspension of Louis XVI. was voted; the Gironde 
["îninisters, Roland, Serran, and Clavière, were re- 
1 turned, Danton, Monge, and Lebrun being added to 
i them. 

Madame Roland'a policy had been carried ont to 
the letter ; the uniteà sections had acted ; the King 
was out of the way; the patriote were in powei. 
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"A/TADAME ROLAND'S plan had carried. Since 
-"•*- the beginning of the Révolution she had urged 
it. In 1789 when she caUed for "two illustrions 
heads," for " the united sections and not the Palais 
Royal " ; throughout 1790 in her demanda for '^blood, 
since there is nothing else to whip you and make 
you go " ; in her incessant preaching of civil war ; 
in her remonstrances in 1791 against the seizure of 
Marat's sheets, against the arrest of the turbulent, 
against shutting the doors of the Assembly on those 
who prevented it doing its work ; in the Hôtel of 
the Interior scoffing at Roland's weakness in believ- 
ing in the sincerity of Louis XVI. ; in urging Servan 
to présent his plan for a camp of twenty thousand 
soldiers around Paris without the King's knowledge ; 
in writing the letter to the King and in pushîng 
Roland to présent it to the Assembly ; in encourag- 
ing Barbaroux in his préparations for the lOth of 
August, — she had preached the necessity and the 
wholeBomeness of_ insurrection. _ 

Throughout thia period there is not a Word to show 
210 
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that she hesitated about the wisdom of her demand. 
She was convinced, and never wavered. It was her 
conviction wtùch h eld Roland. It was her inspira- 
tion that fired the Gironde. Now that the force that 
she had evoked was organized, logically she must 
unité with it. 

Roland began his ministry conaifltently enough. 
Within twelve hours after his appointaient he had 
changed every one in his bureaux suspected of 
sympathyfwith the constitution.") He wrote immedi- 
ately to the departments describing the Révolution 
and sending copies of "ail the laws and ail the 
pièces relative to the great discoveries of the lOth of 
Âugust,'* and lest the people should not hear of them, 
he urged the curés and officiais to read them aloud 
whenever they could secure a gatherhig of people. 

Every where in the departments/ he upheld the ' 
Jacobin, party. \ Thus at Lyons where the directory 
of Rhooe-et Saône had been continually at war 
with the municipality because of its modération, 
the former body was deposed and the latter put 
into power with the compliment that in ail cases 
it had maintained peace and tranquillity in spite 
of the fanaticiam of the enemies of the Révolution. 
Chalier, who came to Paris to represent the munici- 
pality) — Chalier, who believed that calm could only 
be obtained in Lyons by filling the streets with 
"impure blood" and who led in the horrible massa- 
cres of the city, — was, through Roland 's influence, 
sent home "with honore." 
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Never was Roland's energy greater. He worked 
twenty hours out of twenty-four, and even his four 
houra of repose were often interrupted. By the 
20th of August he was able to présent the Âssembly 
with a report on the condition of France. In ail his 
work he was logically in harmoay with the Second 
Révolution. 

But Roland soon found himself hindered in his 
aotivity by an important part of thç insurrectionary 
force which had produced the lOth of August, — the 
Commune of Paris. The commissioners who had 
been sent to the Town Hall the night of the 9th, 
with orders from their sections to devise means to 
save the country, had refused to go away; large 
numbers of violent Jacobins had joîned the body, 
among them Robespierre and Marat. /The regular 
municipality had disappeared.) 

The Commune believed that there was more need 
of it now than ever. The passions which had been 
excited to call it into being were more violently agi- 
tated than ever. The body felt, and rightly, that only 
the greatest vigilance would préserve what had been 
gained on the lOth of August; for now, as never 
before, the/ aristocratie and conatitutional j part of 
France waaragainst the Jacobin élément;) now more 
than ever the allied powers felt that ït was the 
business of kings to reinstate Louis XVI. The 
Commune understood the force against it, saw that 
only audacious and intrepid action would conqner 
it, and went to work with awful energy to " save the 
country," 
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The tocsin was set a-ringing : the conservative 
printing offices were raided - K passporta were sus- 
pended; barrière were put up; those who had 
protested against récent patriotic measures were 
declared unfit for duty; the royal family was con- 
fined in the Temple ; lists of " suspects " were mado 
out; houses were visited at night to surprise plots, 
seize suspected persons, examine papers, and search 
for firearms ; a criminal court of commissioners f rom 
the sections was chosen; the guillotine was set u£ 
jn the Carrousel. So much for the interior. To 
meet the enemy without they seized horses and am- 
munition, set up stands where volunteers could be 
enrolled, put every able-bodied man in Paris under 
marching orders. AU of this with a speed, a reso- 
lution, a savage- sort of fury which terrified the 
aristocrate, inflamed the populace, rejoiced Marat, 
and alarmed the Assembly. 

From the- first Roland found himself in conflict 
with this new body. He was the law now, and they 
were called to act above ail /aw. They had a reason, 
the same that he had held for many months, — the 
divine right of taking things into your own hands 
and compelling people to be regenerated according to 
your notion. Bnt Roland had reached the point 
where ail the essentials in his scheme of régénération 
had been gained — the Commune had not. Suddenly 
he who had been the vigorous champion of révolu- 
tions for removing sticks from government wheels, 
found himself the "stick in the wheel." If he de- 
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manded information of the Commune, he dîd not 
receive it. If he complained of its irregularities, he 
was called a traiter. If he called attention to the law, 
he was ignored. Ali through Aagust Roland and the 
Commune continued to irritât») and antagonize one 
another. 

There was one man through whom théy might 
hâve been reconcîled, — Danton, he who, with Robes- 
pierre and Maratj_ f ormed the triumvirate of the new 
party of Terrer. Danton représenta the insurrec- 
tionary idea in the miniatr j and it was through him 
alone that Roland and the Gironde might hâve 
worked with the Commune. 
1 But from the first Madame Roland would hâve 
nothing to do with Danton.' When it was announced 
to her that he had been chosen to the ministry, she 
told her friends : " It is a great pity that the Counoil 
should be spoiled by thîs Danton, who has so had a 
réputation." They told her that he had been useful 
to the Révolution ; that the people loved him ; that it 
was no time to make eneraiee ; that he must be used 
as he was. She could do nothing to keep him out, 
but she was not convinced of the wisdom of the 
choice. 

He sought her at once ; for af ter the suspension of 
the King, Danton never ceased to repeat that the 
saf ety of France lay in union, — in an effort of ail 
parties against the foreign invaders. " The enemy is 
at our door and we rend one another. WU1 ail onr 
quarrels kill a Prussian?" was his incessant warning. 
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Few days paased that he did not drop into the 
Hôtel of the Interior; now it was for the Council 
meeting, to whieh he came early, lumting her up in 
her little salon for a chat before the meeting began : 
again he dropped in on the days she was unaccuatomed 
to reeeive, begging a cup o£ tea before he went to 
the Assembly. Fabre d'Eglantdne often accompanied 
hiiu. It was not a warm welcome they received. 
They talked to hei of patriotism, and she replied in 
a tone of superiority and with a tinge of suspicion 
which was évident enoagh to Danton and his col- 
league and could not fail to irritate them. She gave 
them to understand that she saw through them, that 
she felt herself incorruptible, and that no considéra- 
tion would induce her to unité with an élément she 
suspected. 

Danton soon realized her inflexibility and before 
the end of Alignât he had ceased his visita. Madame 
Roland had refused the only mediator between 
Gironde and Mountain, and in so doing had lighted 
another interior blaze. She was too intelligent a 
woman fot one to suppose that she did not see the 
danger in further disunion. Why then for the Re- 
public's sake, for humanjfcy's aake, did she not unité 
with him? - *', 

The only reason she gîves is the phyuical répug- 
nance that Danton inspired in her. She confessed 
that no one could hâve shown more zeal, a greater 
love of liberty, a livelier désire to corne to an under- 
standing for the sake of the public cause, than he. 
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Certainly she had based her judgments thus far in 
tbe Révolution on such indications, but Danton was 
of a différent nature from tbe men who surrounded 
her. A volcanic animal tremendous in passions as 
in energy, in intellect, in influence. She Baya that 
never did a face seem to her to show brutal passion 
so perfectly. Her imagination had been awakened. 
Ail her life she had been the plaything of thia 
imagination, and every face that came under her 
eyes had been read, its owner's character analyzed 
and bis rôle in life assigned. Danton she figured 
poniard in hand, exciting by voioe and gesture a 
troup of assassins more timid or less bloodthirsty 
than he. She could not conquer the effect of this 
vision and for this reason she ref used his proffer of 
reconciliation. 

Had Danton offended her by some coarse famil- 
inrity? The best reason for rejecting this explana- 
tion of her dislike is that she says nothing about it. 
If an unwarranted gallantry had ever occurred, we 
may be positive that she would not hâve kept it to 
herself. The " confessions " of her Memoirs make 
such an interprétation impossible; even her friand 
Lanthenas was not spared on this score. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Danton would hâve been. 

For tlu: ûrst ti me, Madame Roland found herself 
face to face with a man who was an embodiment 
of the insurrectionary spirit. Hitherto that spirit 
had been an idéal, a theory, an unseen but powerful 
force whicb was necessary to accomplish what she 
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wanted. Personally she had never corne in contact 
with St. She had idealized it as an avengîng spirit, 
" terrible but glorioua," cruel but j'ust, awful but 
divine. That thia force had an end to reach, a 
Personal ambition to satàsfy, an idéal to attain, that 
it might come into conflict with her, she had not 
calculated. In ber plan it was simply an avengîng 
fire which she could use, and which, wnen she had 
had enough of it, she could snuff out. 

But now she saw an insurrection as a bald fact. 
Danton waa a positive, living incarnation of her 
doctrine. Instead of rhapsodizing over the " divine 
right of insurrection," he organîzed the slnms into 
brigades; instead of talking about Utopia, he gave 
the populace pikes and showed them how to use 
them. His policy waa one of action. It was a 
fe&rful bloody policy, but it was definite and prae- 
tical, and a logical resuit of what Madame Roland 
had been preaching. 

The revolt she experienced against Danton's bru- 
tality made her unwilling that the insurrectionary 
force should be longer recognized. She suddenly 
became conservative, as the radical who has jgotten 
what he wanta always must. She was jealous, too, 
for her party. They were the patriote, and they 
must be the ruling élément in the new government. 
It would be a shame to ahare their power with so 
terrible a Hydra. It was but a little time before 
Roland under her influence was at cross-purpoaea 
with Danton in the Council. 
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Roland waa deatined to nui athwart a more relent- 
less and savage eoemy than Danton could evei* be, 

— Marat, VAmi du Peuple ; that Marat the destruc- 
tion of whose journal by the " satellites of Lafay- 
ette " Madame Roland bad complained of but a year 
ago. The most violent and uncontrolled type of the 
Revolutionary fury, Marat bad won bis following 
by bis daring VAmi du Peuple, wbere in turn he had 
bombarded every personality of the Révolution who 
seemed to him to favor anything but absolute equality, 
who worked to préserve any vestige of the old régime, 
or who hesitated at any extrême of terrorism. In the 
spring of 1792, the " Brissotme faction " bad been 
his target. His complaint against it was the making 
of the war. Roland be had practically ignored, for 
until now Roland had been the defender of Marat's 
methods. 

The llth of August Marat had had his people 
carry off from the national printing office four presses, 

— his due, he claimed, for tbose that the old régime 
had confiscated. It was a hit of lawlessness that 
Roland felt be should rebuke. It was a first point 
against the minister. Soon after the Department of 
the Interior received a large amount of money for 
printing use fui matter. Marat considered his produc- 
tions of the highest importance to the country. He 
asked for fifteen thouaand livres. Roland replied 
wisely that it was too large a sum for him to give 
without knowledge of the object to which it was to 
be put, but that if Marat would send him his manu- 
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scripte he would submit them to a council to see 
if they were aaitable to be published at the ezpense 
of the nation. But this was questioning the purity 
of Marat's patriotism, submitting to scrutiny the 
spokesman of the people, and Marat was angry. 
He felt, as Roland had since the beginning of the 
Révolution, tbat the right to cry out against ail that 
he suspected, and to voice ail the terrors that 
swarmed in his head, was unlimited and divine. 

Thus Roland had antagonized the Commune, Dan- 
toc, and Marat, before the September massacres, but 
he had done nothing to show the public that he 
would not support their polîcy. On the second day ^ 

_of the massacres, however, acting on the advice of 
Madame Roland, he put himself in open conflict 
with them. 

It was on the second day of September that the t~-'\" ' 
riot began. Revolted by the barbarity of thé slaugh- 1 1 1 '—' 
tex; stung by the insuit offered them in a raid on 
their hôtel, half-conscious, too, that they must do 
something or their power would slip from them, they 
determined on the 3d, that Roland should protest to 
the Assemhly against the massacre. But to protest 
was to put himself in antagonism with the Commune, 
with Robespierre, Marat, Danton. It was to make 
himself forever a suspect, to take his life in his 
hand. But that was immaterial to Roland and to his 
wife. To die was part of the Gironde programme, 
and they were ail of them serenely indiffèrent to 
death if they could only serve the public by dying. 
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Roland wrote a letter to the Assembly, which ia an 
admirable spécimen of the way in which he applied 
théories to situations which needed arms and soldiera 
— a letter of platitude and generalîties. He called 
attention to the danger of disorganization becoming 
a habit; explained wherc power legally belonged, 
and what the duties of the people were in circum- 
stances like thoae they then faced. As for the mas- 
sacre, he said : " Yesterday was a day over whose 
évente it is perhaps necessary to draw a veil. I know 
that the people, terrible in vengeance, ahowed a kind 
of justice. They do not seize as victims ail who fall 
in their way. They take those whom they believe 
to hâve been too long spared by the law, and whom 
they are persuaded in the péril of the moment should 
he sacrinoed witnout delay. But I know that it is 
sasy for agitators and traitors to abuse this efferves- 
cence, and that it must be stopped. I know that we 
owe to ail France the déclaration that the executive 
power was unable to foresee and prevent thèse ex- 
cesses. I know that it is the duty of the authori- 
ties to put a stop to them or to consider themselves 
crushed. I know, further, that this déclaration ex- 
poses me to the rage of certain agitators. Very well, 
let them take my life. I désire to aave it only to 
use it for liberty, for equality." 

Thèse were bold words considering the situation. 
They were an open défiance to the Mountain. They 
showed that the Minister of the Interior, hitherto the 
enemy of the party of Order, had put himself at the 
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head of that party ; that he had suddenly determined 
that he was going to snuff ont tlie candie lie bad 
gone to so much pains to lîght. He did not consider 
it a aerioua taak. It was only a question of appeal- 
ing to the people. " The docile people at the voice 
of their lagislators will soon feel that they must 
honor their own work and obey their représenta- 
tives." 

The next day, September 4th, Roland wrote to the 
commander gênerai of the National Guard, Santerre, 
to employ ail the forces that the law gave him to 
prevent that either persons or property be yiolated. 
He sent him a copy of the law and deolared that he 
threw the responsîbîlîty of ail future disorder on 
Santerre. It was fully two days after this however, 
before the massacre was atopped. 

Before the end the revoit of the Rolands was 
complète and terrible.] They, with the Gironde, were, 
indeed, very much in the position of keepers of wild 
beasts, who, to clear their gardens of troublesome 
visitors, let loose the animais. The intruders are 
driven out, but when they would whistle in their 
beasts they find themselves obligea to fiée or to be 
torn in pièces in turn. " We are under the knife of 
Robespierre and Marat," Madame Roland wrote on_ ! 
the 5th of September, and a few days later: 

" Marat poets every day the most frightful denun- 
ciations against the Assembly and the Council. Tou 
will see both sacrinced. You will believe that is 
possible only when you see it done, and then you will 
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groan in vain over it. My friend Danton directs 
everything, Robespierre is his mannikin, Marat holds 
bis torch and bis knife; this tierce tribune reigns 
and we are only waîting to become its victiras. If 
you knew the frigbtful détails of this affair, — women 
brutally violated before being torn to pièces by tbese 
tigers, intestines eut off and worn as ribbons, bleeding 
human flesh eaten. . . . You know my enthusiasm 
for the Révolution. Well, I am asbamed of it. ; It 
is stained by thèse wretches. It is become hideous. 
It is debasing to remain in office." 

Sbe had begun to expérience one of the saddest 
disillusions of lifo, — the loss of faith in her own 
undertaking, to see tbat the thing she had worked 
to create was a monster, tbat it must be throttled, 
that it was too horrible to lire. 

The massacre was scarcely ended before Marat 
attacked Roland. He called him a traiter trying to 
paralyza the means necessary to Bave the country; 
his letter to the Assombly he stigmatized as a chef- 
d'œuvre of cunning and perfidy ; he accused him of 
securing the nomination of as many Brissotras as 
possible, of scattering gold by the handful to secure 
what he wanted ; again it was " opium " he was acatr 
tering to hide his conspiracy witb the traitors of the 
f National Assembly. Madame Roland was immedi- 
ately brought to the front in Marat's journal, be 
giving her the crédit of her husband's administration. . 

"Roland," be says, "is only a frère coupe-choux 
that his wife leads by the eara. It is she who is the 
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Minuter of the Interior under the direction of L'Il- 
luminé L'Ajiténas, secret agent of the Guadet-Brissot 
faction." In the same number of his journal there is 
an article under the heading " Bon mot à la femme 
Roland," where she is accused of aquandering national 
funds and of having Marat's posters pulled down. 

The quarrels between the varions factions of the 
republicons were so serious before the end of Sep- 
tember that the beat men of ail parties saw the im- 
perative need of sacrificing ail différences and an- 
tagonisms, in order to combine solidly against the 
enemîes of the new régime. 

Roland mode overtures to Dumouriez, then at the 
head of the army, and was welcomed. Danton did 
his beat to persuade the Girondins to forget the 
September massacres, and turn ail tbeir attention to 
protecting the country. A portion of the party was 
ready to compromise, but others refused ; they were 
the circle about Madame Roland. Dumouriez, who 
came to Paris after the important viotory of Valmy 
in September, did his best to reconcile her. In his 
judgment, "there was but one man who could support 
the Gironde, save the King and his country, — that 
man was Danton," but he was unsuccessful in spite 
of his diplomacy. 

The expériences of September, the desperate con- 
dition of affaire, the need of concentrating the entire 
force of the nation against the inv&ders, the dîsorgan- 
ization which was increasing on account of the dis- 
sension among the patriote, the impotence of Roland, 
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the power of the Commune, — ail seemed calculated 
to force Madame Roland to compromise with the in- 
surrectionary force as represented by Danton. That 
ehe would not see the necessity of it, that she, so 
intelligent when she was unprejudiced, so good a 
politician when she undertook a cause, should refuse 
the only relation which could hâve enabled the 
Gironde to keep the direction of the new govern- 
ment, was no doubt due partly to the fact that she 
was at this tdme under the influence of the deepest 
passion of her life. 

A woman in love is never a good politician. The 
sentiment she expériences lifts her above ail ordinary 
considérations. Ail relations seem petty besîde the 
suprême union which she désires. The object of her 
passion becomes the standard for her feelings towards 
others. She is revolted by natures which are in 
opposition to the one which is stirring hera. The 
sentiments, the opinions, the course of action of 
her lover, become personal matters with her. She 
is incapable of judging them objectively. She dé- 
fends them with the instinctive passion of the 
animal, because they are her». Intelligence has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with this defence- Even if she 
be a cool-headed woman with a large sensé of humor 
and see that her championshïp is illogical, she can- 
not give it up. 

Madame Roland's antipathy to Danton was intensi- 
fied by her love for a man who was in every way 
his opposite. The reserved, cold dignity of the one 
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made her despise tlie tempestuous oratory of the 
other. His ideals and théories made Danton'e acts 
and riots more odious. His refinement and melan- 
choly put in insupportable contrast the brutality and 
joviality of the great Commune leader. She could 
not see Danton's importance to the succesa of the 
Second Révolution, when absorbed in a personality 
so différent. Ail political tacties and compromises 
seemed to her insignincant, trivial, unworthy in con- 
nection wîth her great passion. Undoubtedly, too, 
she hoped to see her lover take a position in the new 
législature, — the Convention, — of winch he was a 
member, which would make the Gironde so etrong 
that it would not need Danton. 
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TN the spring and suramer of 1791, which the 
- 1 - Rolande spent at the Hôtel Britannique, tbey 
formed many relations which lasted throughout the 
Révolution. In this number waa a member of the 
Constitution al Assembly, François-Nicolas- Léonard 
Buzot, a yoang man thirty-one years of âge, oomîng 
from Evreux, in Normandy. Buzot had had the 
typical Gironde éducation, had been inspired by the 
Gironde herces, and had adopted their théories. 

Like Manon Phlipon at Paris, Vergniaud at Bor- 
deaux, Barbaroux at Marseilles, Charlotte Corday at 
Caen, Buzot had lived an intansely sentimental life, '. 
nourishing hîmself on dreams of noble deeds and' 
relations; like them, he had become devoted to a 
theory of complète régénération ; and like them, he 
had proudly fiung himself into the Révolution, as- 
piring, inexpérience d, impassioned, and confident. 

Son of a member of the court of Evreux, Buzot 
became a lawyer in that town, and took an active 
interest with the libéral and enlightened part of the 
coramunity in the political struggles of the Revo- 
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lution. When tbe notables wero called together in 
1787, he was electeâ one of them. He aided in nam- 
ing the deputies to the States-General, in preparing 
the pétition which tbe Third Estate sent to that body, 
and later was electeâ a deputy. But dis real po- 
litieal oares began in the Constituent Assembly, 
wbere be sat with tbe extrême Left. His attitude 
towards the confiscation of the property of the clergy 
is a spécimen of bis radiealiam at this period. " In 
my judgment," be declarad, " ecclesiastical property 
bélouga to tbe nation," and this was at a moment 
when the right of the clergy to hold property had 
not been seriously questioned. 

When the Rolands came up to Paris in the spring 
of 1791, they found Buzot allied with that part of tbe 
Assembly most sympathetic to them and he supported, 
during the time they spent in tbe city, the measures 
whicb they advocated. 

He Iived near the Rolands, and soon became a con- 
stant visitor at the house. His wife, an unattractiye 
woman of no spécial intellectual cast, was neverthe- 
less amiable and sincère and the four fell into the 
habit of visiting back and forth and of often going 
in company to call on Pétion and Brissot. 

Madame Roland was more and more attracted by 
Buzot's charaoter as she watched bim in the little 
circle. He not only held the same théories as she, 
but he developed them with ardor and a sort of pen- 
etrating and persuasive éloquence which stirred her 
sympathetic, oratory-loving nature. His courage was 
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endleas, and it was combined with a pride and indif- 
férence to popolar opinion, which harmonized with 
her notion that the idéal was to be kept in sight 
rather than the practdcal means of working towards 
it His suspicion of others, even of some of their 
associâtes, based as it was on sentiments of patriotisra, 
struck her as an évidence of unusual insight. 

Buzot had less of that gay versatilité whieh annoyed 
her in many of her circle, and which seemed to her 
inconsistent with the serious condition of public 
affaira. His nature was grave and he looked at life 
with a paaaionate earnestness which gave a permanent 
shade of melancholy to his conduct and his thoughts. 
In affaira of great importance he became tragic in his 
solenm concern. In lighter matters he was rather 
sober and reftective. It was an attitude towards life 
which appealed deeply to Madame Roland. 

The gentleness of Buzot's character, the purity of 
his life, his susceptibilité to sentiment, the strength 
of his feelings, his love for nature, his habit of revery, 
ail touehed her imagination and cansed her to sélect 
him from the circle at the Hôtel Britannique as one 
possessing an especially just and sympathetic nature. 

When she left Paris, in the middle of September, 
1791, she found the parting with Buzot and his wife 
most trying. She was more deeply attached to 
them than she knew. But if the two families were 
to be separated, they were not to lose sight of each 
other. A correspondence was arrangea between 
them, which soon fell quite into the hands of 
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Madame Roland and Iîuzot, as the correspondent 
nad done before between the Rolands and otber of their 
friends. Almost nothing remains of the letters ex- 
changed between them from the middle of September, 
1791, when she returned to Villefranche, and Septem- 
ber, 1792, when Buzot went back to Paris, a member 
of the Convention from Evreux, where he had been 
actdng as président of the civil court. 

But it is not necessary to hâve the letters to form 
a clear idea of what they would be. Letters had 
always been a means of sentimental expansion for 
Madame Roland. She wrote, as she felt, invariable 
in the éloquent and glowing phrase which her émotion 
awakened ; now with pathos and longing, frequentlv 
with the real grâce and playfulness which her more 
spontaneous and natural moods caused. Her letters 
ware invariably deeply personal. It was her own 
life and feelings which permeated them, and it was 
the sentiments, the interests, the tastes of her corre- 
spondent, which she sought to draw out and to which 
she responded. An intimate and sympathetic corre- 
spondence of this sort, even if the prétest for it and 
the présent topic of it is public affaira, as it was in 
this case, soon takes a large part in a life. Close 
exchange of thought and sentiment, complète and 
satisfactory, is, perhaps, the finest and truest, as it is 
th e rarest, expérience possible between a man and a 
woman. When once realized, it beeomes inftnitely 
precious. Madame Roland and Buzot poured out to 
each other ail their ambitions and dreams, their joys 
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and their sorrowa, sure of perfeot anderstanding. 
At thïs time the thoughte whicb fillcd their mincis 
were one, their émotions were one ; both relied more 
and more upon the correspondence for stimulus. 

To Buzot, harassed by petty criminal biais, and 
married to a woman who, whatever her worth, could 
never be more to him than his housekeeper and the 
mother of his children, this mtiniacy of thought, and 
hope, and despair appeared like a realization of the 
perfect Platonic dream, and Madame Roland became 
a sacred and glorified figure in his imagination. 

But if a man and woman carry on snch a corre- 
spondence for a few months and then are suddenly 
thrown into constant intercourse, their relation be- 
comes at once infinitely délicate. It is only expéri- 
ence, wiadom, womanly tact, and an enormous force 
of self-renunciatîon whicb can control such a situation 
and aave the friendship. 
-, . When Buzot and Madame Roland first met at 
the end of September, 1792, she was ill prepared 
for résistance. The Révolution had suddenly ap- 
peared to her fierce, bloody, desperate, — a thing 
to disown. She could no longer sec in it the di- 
rinity she had been worshipping. Her disillusion 
had been terrible. The impotence and languor 
which f ollow disillusion enfeebled her will, weakened 
her splendid enthusiasm, and threatened to drive her 
to the conclusion that ail effort is worthless. 

It must hâve been already évident to her that 
the rnen upon whom she relied as leaders were in- 
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efficient. Roland, who had been the idol of the 
people until since the installation of the Commune, 
was utterly powerless to cope with the new force u _ 
She saw him reduced to defending his actions, to 
answering eriticisms on his honesty; she felt that 
he vas no longer necessary to the public cause ; it 
was a humiliation to her, and her interest in Ro- 
land lessened as his importance decreased. BriBsot 
had no influence ; with a part of the Gironde, Ver- 
gniand, Gensonné, Guadet, she was not intimate ; 
Rohespierre was alienated ; Danton she had ref used 
jto work with. But in Buzot there was hope. He 
had no record at Paris to hurt him. There were - 
infinité possibilities in his position iu the new Oon- V-" ^ c 
vention. Why should he not become the leader of 
the party, the spirit of the war between Gironde and 
Mountain, the opponent of Danton, the incarnation 
of her ideals? The hope she had in him as her 
Bpokesman, as a saviour of the situation, întensified 
the interest she felt for him as a friend and comrade. 
Personally, too, apart from ail public questions, 
Buzot attracted her. His noble face, élégant mari- 
nera, careful toilette, pleased her. She was a woman 
to the tips of her fingers, and Buzot's courtly air, 
his déférence to her, his attentions, flattered and 
satisfied her. She found in him something of that 
" Bugeriority," that "purity of language," that "dis- 
tinguished manner," the absence of which she had 
regretted in the patriote of the Constituent Assemhly 
when she first came up to Paris. He presented, too, 
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a relief to Roland'a careleasnesa in dress, to his in- 
différence to conventionalities. This superiority was 
the more attractive because it was in a mari' 80 
young. Buzot's youth explains aomething of the 
ideality of the relation between them. A woman 
who préserves her illusions, her enthusiasms, her sen- 
timents, as Madame Roland had, up to thirty-eight, 
rarely flnds in a man much older than herself the 
failli, the disinterestedness, the dévotion to ideals, 
the purîty of life and thonght whiuh she demanda. 
She ia continually shocked by his cynicism, his ex- 
périence, hîs im personal attitude, his indifférence. 
Life with him becomes practïcal and commonplaoe. 
It lacks in hours of self-revelation, in an intimacy 
of ail that she feela deep and inspiring; there is 
no mystery in it — nothing of the unseen. But with 
a young man of a character and nature like Buzot, 
she finds a response to her noblest moods, her most 
elevated thoughts. 

A young man sees in a relation with a woman 
of such an élévation of thonght as Madame Roland 
the type of his dreams, the woman to whom senti- 
ments and ideals are of far more importance than 
amusement and pleasure — the woman capable of 
great self-sacrifice for duty, of untiring action for 
a noble cause, of compréhension of ail that is beat 
in him, of brave résistance to temptation — and yet 
a woman to the last, dainty in her love of beauty, 
flattered by his bornage, untiring in her efforts to 
please him, capable of a passion wide as the world. 
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Bnzot's relation to Madame Roland must hâve 
been the dearer to her becanse at the moment the 
intimacy which she had had with several of her 
friends was waning. With Roland working twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, tormented by falae 
accusations, conscious of his helpleB&ness, initated 
by dyspepsia and over-work, there could hâve been . 
very little satisfactory peisonal intercourae. Their 
relation had corne to the point to which every in- 
timate homan relation must corne, where forbear- \ 
anee, charity, a bit of humorous oynicism, courage, ' 
self-sacrifice, character, and nobility of heart must ! 
suatain it instead of dreams, transports, passion. ' 
She was incapable of the effort. 

Bosc was an old friend and a loving one, but their 
friendship had reached the stage where ail has been 
said that could be, and while there was the securîty 
and satisfaction in it which cornes from ail things to 
which one is accustomed, — and it was necessary to 
her no doubt, — there was no novelty, no possible 
future. 

Bancal was interested in a Miss Williams, and sincc 
he had made that known to Madame Roland, she had 
been less expansive. f£p woman will long give her 
best to a man who holds another woman dearer.' 

Lanthenas, who had been for years their friend, 
to whom she had given the title of " brother " and 
received in a free and frank intimacy, had begun to 
withdraw his sympathy. 

When Buzot came to Paris, it was natural and 
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inévitable that they ahould eee much of each other. 
Ail things considered, it was hatural, inévitable, 
perhaps, that love ahould come from their intimacy ; 
but that Madame Roland ahould bave preveuted the 
déclaration of this love we hâve a rigbt to expect 
when we remember her opinions, ber habit of reflec- 
tion, and, above ail, her expérience. 

Madame Roland bad never accepted, other than 
theoretically, the idea which at the end of the eigh- 
teeuth century made hoste of advocates, — that love 
is its own justification ; that any civil or religious tie 
which prevents one following the dictâtes of bis 
heart is unnatural and wrong. Nor did she accept 
for herself the practice then common in France, as it 
is still, and as it must be so long as marriage remains 
a matter of business, of keeping marriage tiea for the 
sake of society, but of finding satisfaction for the 
affections in liaison* of which nobody complains so 
long as they are discrée%, to use the French charac- 
terization. Her notions of duty, of dévotion, of loy- 
alty, were tbose of the Nouvelle Héloîèe and allowed 
only marriage based on affection and preserved with 
âdelity to the end. Her theory of lîfe and human 
relations would not allow ber to be false to Roland. 
With such opinions she could not allow Buzot to 
déclare the affection he felt. 

Had she been an inexperienced woman, such a 
déclaration might bave come naturally enough with- 
out any reproach for her ; she would hâve been un- 
prepared for it Madame Roland was not inexpe- 
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rienced. She knew ail the probabilité there waa of 
Buzot loving her and she was too akilled in the hu- 
man heart to believe herself incapable of a new love. 

Already ahe had been absorbed by passions whose 
réalisation at the moment had seemed necessary to 
her life. Her Flatonic affection for Sophie Cannet 
was of an intensity rarely equalled by the most 
ardent love. For La Blancherie she had been ready 
to say that if she could not marry hîm she would 
marry no one. Roland, before theix marriage, she had 
overwhelmed by her passion, and since she had fol- 
lowed him incesaantly with protestations of affection. 
Certainly she knew by this time that impassioned 
love may grow cool and that the heart may re- 
cover its fire and véhémence. 

Nor had, ail her expérience been before her mar- 
riage. She had not the excuse of those married 
women who suppose, in the simplicity of their inno- 
cence and purity, that once married there is no dé- 
viation of affection or loyalty . possible, and who, 
when circnmstances throw them into relations where 
a new passion is awakened, are overpowered by shame 
and surprise. 

Her relations with différent- ones of her friends 
after her. marriage had reached points which ought to 
hâve taught her serious lessons in self-repression and 
in tact. Bose, with whom she was in correspondance 
from the time the Rolande left Paris for Amiens, 
became deeply attaohed to her. Their relation seems 
to hâve become more tender during the time that she 
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apent in Paris seeking a title, and tbis quite naturally 
because of the loss Bobo suffered tben in the deatb of 
his father, and because of the very practical aid she 
had given him in taking caie of hia siater. Their 
correspondance, which, while she was at Amiens, was 
gay and unrestrained, an idéal correspondance for two 
good friends and comrades, later grew more délicate. 
Bosc was jealous and moody at tintes and caused her 
uneasiness and aorrow. When they passed through 
Paris, on their way to Villefrancbc, in September, 
1784, he found at their meeting some reason for dis- 
content in their relation with a person he disliked, 
and left them abruptly and angrily. 

The quarrel lasted some two months and was 
dismissed finally with good sensé by Madame Roland 
telling Bosc playfully, " Receive a sound boxing, a 
hearty embrace, f riendly and sincère — I am hungry 
for an old-fashioned lotter from you. Bnrn this and 
let us talk no more of our troubles." 

After this whenevei Bosc became too ardent in hia 
lettets, or inclined to jealousy, she treated him in this 
half-playful, half-matronly style. Her prmciple with 
him remained from the first to the last that there 
could be between them no ignorance of the question 
of their duty. 

The expérience with Bosc had taught her the 
strong prohahility that a man admitted to auch inti- 
mate relations would, at some period in the friend- 
ship, fall more or lèse in love ; and it had shown her, 
too, that it is possible for a woman to control this 
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délicate relation and insure a healthy and inspiring 
relation. In short, Madame Roland had reaaon to 
congratulate herself, as she did with her usual self- 
coraplacency, on her wisdom and her tact in handling 
Vami Bosc. Whether she would not bave been less 
wise if she had been less in love with her husband, or 
Bosc had been of a différent nature, a little less dry 
and choleric, it is not necessary to speculate hère. 

She was quite as bappy in directing her relations 
with Dr. Lanthenas, whom it will be remembered 
Roland had picked up in Italy before their marriage, 
who had corne back with him, who had visited them 
often at Amiens, and who had liverï with them at Le 
Clos, where an apartment on the ârst fioor is still 
called Lanthenas' room. He was associated in ail 
their planning, and in 1790, when Roland, disgusted 
with the turn politics had taken, sighed for Pennsyl- 
vania, Lanthenas suggested that the Roland», and 
one of his friends at Paris, Bancal des Issart, and he 
himself should buy a pièce of national property — 
the State had just confiscated some millions' worth 
of clérical estâtes and was selling them cheap — and 
should establîsh together a community where they 
could not fail to lead an existence idéal in its peace, 
its enthusiasm, its growth. 

This Utopia was discussed at length in their letters, 
and several pièces of property near Lyons and Cler- 
mont, where' Bancal lived, were viBited. Roland 
was thoroughly taken with the idea, but Madame 
Roland, while she aaw ail the advantages, discovered a 
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possible danger. If she had been able to resist the 
siège to her heart by Bosc and Lauthenaa, even to 
win tbem over as allies, her relation with Bancal des 
Isaarts had taken almost immediately a turn more 
serious for her. She was herself touched aod inter- 
eated, and her policy when she felt her heart moved 
was most questionable. Iustead of coneealîng her 
feelings and mastering them, she ponred them out to 
Bancal himself in a way to excite his sympathy and 
to inflame his passion. Indeed, the turn their corre- 
spondence took in a few months reminds one forcibly 
of the letters of Manon Phlipon to M. Roland in the 
days when, feeling herself moved by his attentions, 
she drew a déclaration out of him by portraying a 
state of heart which no man who was as decidedly 
interested as Roland was, could resist. 

It was the new community which troubled her. 
Bancal had shown himself so eager for it, she her- 
self saw such a charm in it, that she became alarmed. 
To a letter of Baneal's, which we can suppose to 
hâve been fervid, but which waB not so much so that 
Roland was annoyeâ by it, it being he who had re- 
ceived it and sent it on to her, she replied: "My 
mind is busy with a thonsand ideas, agitated by 
tumultuous sentiments. Why is it that my eyes are 
blinded by constant tears ? My will is firm, my heart 
is pure, and yet I am not tranquil. ' It will be the 
greatest charm of our life and we shall be useful to 
our fellows,' you say of the affection which unités 
us, and thèse consoling words hâve not restored my 
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peaoe. I am not sure of your happiness and I 
ehould never forgivo myaelf for having diaturbed it. 
I hâve believed that you were feeding it on a hope 
that I ought to forbid. Who can foresee the effect 
of violent agitations, too often renewed? Woald 
they not be dangerous if they left only that languor 
which weakens the moral being and which makea it 
nnequal to the situation? I am wrong. You do 
not expérience this unworthy alternative, you oould 
never be weak. The idea of your strength brings 
back mine. I shall know how to enjoy the happi- 
ness that Heaven bas allotted me, believing that it 
bas not allowed me to trouble you." 

She was quite conscious of her inconsistency, bnt 
with the\ féminine propensity for finding an excuse 
for an indiscrétion^ she charged it on the construc- 
tion of society, — a construction which, it should be 
noted, she had years ago convînced herself to be 
necessary, and which she had repeatedly accepted, 
so that there was not the excuse for her that there 
is for those who bave never reflected that human 
lawB and codes of morals are simply the beat possible 
arrangement thus far found for men and women get- 
ting on together without a return to tha'aavage state^? 
and hâve never made a tacit compact with themselves 
to be law-abiding because they saw the reason for 
being so. 

"Why is it," she writes, "that this sheet that I 
am writing you cannot be aent to you openly ? Why 
can one not show to ail that which one would dare 
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offor to Divinity itself ? Assuredly I can call upon 
Heavon, and take it as a witnesa of my vow and of 
my intentions; I find pleasure in thinking that it 
aeea me, heara me, and judges me. . . . When sball 
we see each other again ? Question that I ask myself 
often, and that I dare not answer." 

Bancal went to Le Clos, and evidently, from 
passages in their subséquent letters, there passed 
between them some scène of passion. 

Later, Bancal went to London to propagate the 
ideas of the patriote, but Lanthenas and Roland be- 
came anxious that be return to Paris to belp them 
there. Madame Roland dared not advise him to 
return, tbough sbe could not conceal her pleasure 
at the idea that he might, and that, too, after she 
wa& again at Paris. 

" Do as yon think best," sbe wrote ; " at any rate 
I sball not hâve tbe false delicacy to conceal from 
yon that I am going to Paris, and shall oven push 
my frankness to confessing that this circumstance 
adda mucb to my scruples in writing you to return. 
There is, in this situation, an infinité number of 
thiugs wbicb one feels but cannot explain, but that 
which is very clear, and whioh I say frankly to 
you, is that I wish never to aee you bend to ligbt con- 
sidérations or to half affections. Remember that if 
I need the happiness of my friands this happiness is 
attached, for those wbo feel like us, to an absolute 
irreproachabitity. ' ' 

It vas by this constant return to the subject that 
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she kept the relation between herself and Bancal 
" interesting." It was by holding up her duty — 
the necessity of "virtne" — that she provoked him. 
It was the " coquetry of virtne " which Dumouriez 
found in her. 

But when Madame Roland went ap to Paria ahe 
found other interests, new friends. Bancal received 
less attention, and he, occupied in making new 
friends, gave less attention ; gradually the peraonal 
tone dropped from their letters, and by the fall of 
1792 the correspondence had become purely patri- 
otic. The friendship became of still less moment to 
Madame Roland when Bancal revealed to her hia 
love for Miss Williams, a young English gîrl who 
had been attracted to Paris by the Révolution, and 
there had become associated with the Girondins. 

The aff air with Bancal des Issarts proves Madame 
Roland to bave had no more discrétion than an 
ordinary woman when her heart was engaged, and 
drives one to the reluctant conclusion that in her 
case, as in the majority of cases, she was saved from 
folly by circumstances. 

By expérience and by reflection, then, she was 
armed. Indeed, on whatever side we regard the 
révélation of her love to Buzot, she was blâmable 
save one — and that of importance. In the gênerai 
dissolution of old ideas, in the return, in theory, 
to the state of nature, which intellectual France had 
made, every law of social lifo, as every law of gov- 
ernment, had been traced to its origin, and its rea- 
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sonableness and justice questioned in the light of 
pore theory. Marriage had corne under the général 
dissection. Love is a divine law, a higher wisdom. 
It is unjust, unreasonable, unnatnral, to separate 
those who love because of any previous tie. It is 
the natural right of man to be bappy. 

Tfais opinion in the air had affected Madame Ro- 
land. She found it "bizarre and cruel " tbat two 
people should be chsined together whom différences 
of âge, of sentiment, of charaoter, hâve rendered 
incompatible; and although she would not consent 
to take advantage of this theory and leave Roland, 
it justified hor in loving Buzot and in telling bim so. 

It was not only the new ideas on love and mar- 
riage which influenced her. In the chaos of laws, 
of usages, of ideas, of aspirations, of hopes in which 
she found herself , there seemed nothing worth saving 
but this. The Révolution was stained and horrible. 
Her friends were helpless, she herself seemed to be 
no longer of any use, — why not seize the one last 
chance of joy? When the efforts and enthusiaams 
of one's youth suddenly show themselves to be bot 
illusions, and the end of life seems to be at hand, can 
it be expected tbat human nature with its imperious 
demand for happiness refuse the last chance offered? 
i Remember, too, tbat never in the world's hiatory had 
\ a elass of people believed more compîetely in the 
\ right to happiness, never demanded it more fully. 

At ail events Madame Roland and Buzot declared 
their love- But this was not enough for her; she felt 
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that she could not deceive Roland and she told Mm 
that she loved Buzot, but that sinee it was her duty 
to stay with him (Roland) she would do it, and that 
she would be faithful to her maniage vows. Ail 
considérations of kindliness, of réserve, of womanly 
tenderness, of honor, should hâve dictated to Madame 
Roland that if she really had no intention of yield- 
ing to her love, as she certainly never had, it was 
useless and cruel to torment Roland at his âge, with 
failing health, and in his desperate public position, 
with the story of her passion. He loved her de- 
votedly, and she had incessantly worked to excite 
and deepen this love — to be told now that she loved 
another must wound him in his deepest affections. 
But she had a sentimental need of frankness. She 
loved expansion; she must open her heart to him. 
In doing it she heaped upon the overburdened old 
man the heaviest load a heart can cany, that of the 
désertion of its most trusted friend and companion, 
and that after years of association and almost daily 
renewal of vows of love and fidelîty. 

Absorbed by her passion, she found itunreasonable 
and vexing that Roland should take her confession 
to heart, that he did not rejoice over her candor and 
accept her "sacrifice" with gratitude and tears. In 
her Mémoire she saya of Roland's attitude towards 
the affair: 

"I honor and cherish my husband as a sensitive 
daughter adores a virtuous father, to whom she 
would sacrifice even her lover ; but I found the man 
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wbo might hâve been my lover, and while remaining 
faitbiul to my duties, I was too artless to conceal 
my feelings. My husband, excessively sensitive on 
account of his affection and his self-respect, conld 
not endure the idea of the least change in his em- 
pire ; he grew suspicious, his jealousy irritated me. 
Happiness fled from us. He adored me, I sacrificed 
myself for him, and we were unhappy." 

Sach was the délicate and painfol situation in 
which Madame Roland, Buzot, and Roland were 
placed during the struggle between the Gironde and 
Mountain. We might ezpect despair and indiffér- 
ence from them in the face of the enonnoua diffi- 
culties in the Convention. But they ne ver faltered. 
Their courage was superb from first to last. Further- 
more, there is do sign left us of distrust and irrita- 
tion towards one another. Buzot supported Roland 
in every particular. Madame Roland and her hus- 
band were associated as closely as ever in public 
work. Roland and Buzot, both of them, were held 
to an almost Quixotic state of foibearance and 
strength by tbo exalted enthusiasm of this woman 
of powerful sentiments and affections. Neither of 
the men ever looked upon her with dimmed love 
and respect. In spite of ail she made them suffer, 
inspired by her faith in their virtue, they accepted 
a Platonic Life à trois, and for many months were 
able to work together. 
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THE HOLABDS TTOtN AGAINST THE BEVOLUTION 

"TTPON Roland the effect of the atrocities o£ Sep- 
■ tember, and the consciousness of his own power ■ 
lessnesa, was terrible. Hi^ health was undermined ; 
he could not eat; his skin became yellow ; he did 
not sleep; his step was feeble, but bis activity was 
foverish ; he worked night and day. Having a chance 
to become a member of the new législative body, the 
Convention tomeet September 21st, he sent in his res- 
ignation as Minister of the Interior. The résignation 
raieed a cry from the Gironde, and hosts of anzious 
patriote urged him to remain. 

In the session of September 29th, the question came 
up in the Convention of inviting Roland, and thoss 
of his colleagues who had resigned with him, to re- 
main in office. His enemies did not lose the oppor- 
tunity to attack him. Danton even went so far as to j 
say : " If you invite him, invite Madame Roland too ; . 
eveiybody knows that he has not been alone in hia 
department." 

This discussion, and the discoveiy that his élec- 
tion as deputy would be illégal, persuaded Roland to 
M6 
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withdraw his résignation. He announced his déci- 
sion in an address whioh was an unmistakable ar- 
raignment of tbe Commune and tbe Mountain, an 
annonncement tbat tbe Minuter of the Interior, in 
remaining in office, remained as their enemy. He 
abandoned in this same address an important point 
of his old policy. - Formerly it had been to Paris that 
he had appealed. She alone had the energy, the fire, 
the daring to act. The rest of the country vas apa- 
thetic, passionless ; but now he says Paris has done 
ail that is necessary. She must retire, " must be re- 
dnced to her eighty-third portion of influence ; a more 
extensive influence would excite fears, and nothing 
would be more harmf ul to Paris than the discontent 
or suspicion of the departments — no représentations, 
however numerous, should acquire an asoendency 
over the Convention." 

At that particular moment no policy could hâve 
been more antagonistic to the Parisian populace. 
They were "saving the country." None but a 
traiter would oppose thBÎr efforts. Roland not only 
declared that they must cease their work ; he called 
for an armed force drawn from ail the departments 
and stationed about Paris to provent the city from 
interfering with the free action of the Convention. 
The suspicion which before the lOth of August he 
had applied to the constitutional party he now turned 
upon the party which had produced that day; the 
measure he had proposed to prevent the treason of 
the Court, he now proposed as a guard against the 
excesses of the patriote. 
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He ran a Bureau of Public Opinion, which scat- 
tered thousands of documents filled with the éloquent 
and vague teaehinga of the Gironde schools. He 
urgcd the pastora to stop singing the Domine Sal- 
mtm fac Regnum, and to translate their s ervices into 
_Prgnçh ; he discoursed upon how and when the word 
citizen should be used, advised a national costume, 
suggested that scènes from the elaaaics be regularly 
reproduced in public to stir to patriotism, that fêtes 
celebrating every possible anniversaiy be instituted ; 
but chiefiy he defended himself against the charges of 
his antagoniste, cxtolling his own impeccability and 
the exactness of bis accounts. No sadder reading 
ever was printed than the campaign of worda Roland 
carried on during the four months he struggled 
against the Mountain. Fearless, sincère, honest, dis- 
interested as he was, he was still so pitifully in- 
adéquate to the situation, so ridiculously subjective 
in his methods, that irritation at his impotence is 
f orgotten in the compassion it awakens. 

While Roland carried on bis Bureau of Public 
Opinion and defended bis character, Buzot, in the 
Convention, fought the Mountain more openly and 
iore bitterly. He had no excuse whatever for the 
excesses j>f September; no veil to draw over the 
first twenty-four houra, no patience, no thought' of 
compromise with Robespierre and Danton, the lead- 
ers of the Commune. To his mina they were mur- 
derers pure and simple, and the coontry was not 
worth saving, if it could not be saved without them. 
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In Roland'a case there is always the feeling that if 
the Commune had regarded him as neeeasary, obeyed 
hia directiona, let him run hia Public Opinion Office 
to suit himself, and ceased maligning hia oharacter, 
he would hâve condoned their massacre as one of 
the unhappy but necessary means of însuring the 
Révolution; that if theae "misled brothera," as he 
oalled them, had recognized their mistake, he would 
hâve opened hia arma to them. Never ao with Buzot. 
Sensitiye, idealistic, indifférent to public applause, 
from the firet he took a violent and pronounced posi- 
tion against the Mountain, and refused to compro- 
mise with them. It was not hatred alone of the 
excesses. It was aympathy with Madame Roland, 
who had revolted against the Révolution. From 
the day at Evreux, when he xeceived a letter from 
her, telling of ber disgust and disillusion, and set- 
ting up a new cause, — the purification of the coun- 
try of agitators and rioters, — Buzot's ideas on the 
policy of Terror changed. When he came up to 
the Convention he immediately made a violent at- 
tack on Robespierre, declared that the Mountain was 
the tuost dangerous foe of the country, that Paria 
was usurping the power of France, and he never 
oeased his war. 

The measure which Madame Roland had sug- 
gested a few months before to protect Paria, the 
patriote, and the Aasembly against the aristocrate, 
he now propoaed to thwart the activity of Paris and 
the Commune, — a guard drawn from ail the départ- 
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mente for the defence of the Convention. Naturally , 
this drew upon him the hatred of the sections and 
leaders, and he was accounted in the Convention, 
from the lst of October, the avowed opponent of 
the Terroriste. 

Nothiag intimidated him. He followed up the 
proposition for a guard by a demand for a decree 
against those who provoked to mnrder and assassi- 
nation. Systematically he refused to believe in the 
sincerity of Robespierre and Danton, — they were 
usurpera aiming at dictatorship. When in March 
they songht to organize a revolutionary tribunal, 
Buzot, furious and trembling, declared to the Con- 
vention that he was weary of despotiam. He sig- 
nalled the abuses that were made ail over France 
by the revolutionary bodies, and violently attacked 
membera of the Jacobin Society and of the Moun- 
tain, denouncing them as infamous WTetches, as 
assassins of the country. It was not only murder 
of which he accused them, — it was corruption. 
" Sudden and scandaloos fortunes " were noted among 
the Terroriste in the Convention, — and he demanded 
that each deputy give the condition and origin of bis 
fortune. 

In ail thèse measures Buzot was in harmony with 
Roland, and he fought the minister's cause in the 
Convention so far as possible. Indeed, it came to 
be a sort of personal resentment he showed when 
Roland was attacked in the body, and once he went 
so far that they cried out to him, " It is not you we 
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are taUring about." It was a lover 1 a jealousy against 
anythiiig which harmed bis lady. 

But while attacking the Terroriste Buzot was 
obliged to prove bis patriotism, to show tbat he was 
a republican, and a hâter of the monarchy. He did 
it by radical measures. While insisting on au armed 
force to protect the Convention, he demanded the 
perpétuai banishment of the émigré», and their death 
if they set foot in France. A few weefcs later he 
demanded that whosoever should propose the ré-es- 
tablishment of royalty in France, under whataoever 
dénomination, should he punîshed by death; after- 
wards he aaked the banÎBhment of ail the Bourbons, 
not exceptdng Philippe of Orléans, then sitting in the 
Convention. 

When it came to the question of the death of 
Louis XVI., Buzot wished that the Kîng be heard 
and not condemned immediately ; when he came to 
vote, it was for tus death with delay and a référendum 
that he decided. 

But no amount of violence against the royaliste 
could now prove him a patriot. That which made 
a patriot in the fait of 1792 was an altogether 
différent thing from what made one in the spring of 
1792. Buzot, with the Gironde, was suspected. It 
was not enough that he opposed the old régime and 
approved a Republic, he must approve the vengeance 
of Terrorisai and support the Terroriste. But he 
could not do it. He was revolted by the awful 
excess, and he underwent a phyaical repulsion which 
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? '\ was lalmost femininel and made any union with the 
part; impossible, wnatever the demanda of politics 
were. 

As a matter of fact, the Mountain feared Buzot 
but little. His irritability, haughtiness, lack of 
humor, made him of amall importance as a leader 
in the Gironde. He could not move the Convention 
as Vergniaud ; he had none of the wire-pulling skill 
of Brisaot ; he was important chiefly as the spokes- 
raan of Madame Roland'» measures. Buzot's in- 
timate relations to the Rolands seem to hâve been 
well understood. The contemptuous way in which 
Marat treated him shows this. Marat called him 
frère tranquille Buzot; and sneered at him for " de- 
claiming in a ridiculous tone " ; said the frère tran- 
quille had a pathos glacial; called him le pédant 
Buzot; the corvpheue of the Rolande. 

In this chaotic and despeiate struggle neîther 
Roland nor Buzot were more active than Madame 
Roland. She had become a public factor by Marat's 
accusations, and by Danton's sneers in the Con- 
vention. She kept her place. At home she was 
as active as ever in assisting her husband. Many 
of the officiai papers of this period, which hâve 
been preserved, are in her hand, or hâve been 
annotated by her. Important circulars and reports 
she frequently prepaied, and Roland trusted her 
impltcitly in such work. She was his adviser and 
helper in every particular of the officiai work, and 
at the same time saw many people who were essen- 
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tial to thein. Thia social activity brought dowii 
Marat's abuse. She was "Pénélope Roland" for 
him, and in one number of the journal under the 
head "Le Trantran de la Pénélope Roland," he 
wrote : " The woman Roland bas a very simple means 
of recruiting. Does a deputy need her buaband 
for affaire of the départaient, Roland prétends a 
multiplicity of engagements and begs to put him 
off until af ter the Aaserably, — ' Corne and take sup- 
per with us, citizen and deputy, we will talk of your 
business afterwards.' The woman Roland cajoles 
the guests one after the otber, even en portant la 
main tout le menton de se» favori»^ redoubles attention 
for the new-comer, who soon joins the clique." 

Marat professes to hâve this from a deputy who 
had visited her. It is abusive and false, but it is 
well to remember that a year before Madame Roland 
had not hesitated to believe and repeat equally ridic- 
ulous stories of Marie Antoinette. Indeed, Madame 
Roland had the same place in the minds of the 
patriote of the fa.ll of 1792, that tbe Queen had a 
year before in the minds of tbe Gironde. " We hâve 
destroyed royalty," says Père Duchesne, "and in 
its place we bave raised a tyranny atill more odious. 
The te nder o ther half of the virtuous Roland bas 
France in leading-atringa to-day, as once the Pompa- 
dours and the Du Barrys. She receives every even- 
ing at tbe hour of the bats in the same place wbere 
Antoinette plotted a new Saint Bartholomew with 
the Austrian committee. Like the former Queen, 
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Madame Coco (the name Père Ducheane uaually 
givea Madame Roland), stretched on a sofa, sur- 
rbunded by lier wîta, reasons blindly on war, politica, 
supplies. It is in this gambling-den that ail the 
announeements posted up are manufactured." 

In December ahe was even obliged to appear before 
the Convention. Roland had been accused of being 
in correspondence with certain eminent émigrés then 
in England, and to be plotting with them the re- 
establisbment of the King. One Viard was said to 
be the go-between, and to hâve had a meeting with 
Madame Roland. Roland was summoned to answer 
the charge and, having responded, demanded that his 
wife be heard. Her appearance made a sensation in 
the Convention, and she cleared herself so well of 
the charges that she was loudly applauded, and was 
aeeorded the honora of the session. The spectators 
alone were silent and Marat remarked, " See how 
still the people are ; they are wiser than we." 

At the beginning of tbe year 179S, the danger 
of mob violence was added to the incessant glan- 
dera by Hébert and Marat. "Every day," says 
Champagnenx, who was then employed by the min- 
uter, "a new danger appeared. It seemed as if 
each night wonld be the last of her life, as if an 
army of assassins wonld profit by the darkness to 
corne and murder her as well as her husband. 
The most sinister threats came from ail sides. She 
was urged not to sleep at the Hôtel of the Interior." 

At first the alarm was so great on her acoount 
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that she yielded to her frionds' wishea, but she 
hated the idea of flight. One eveniiig the danger 
was such that every one insisted on her disguis- 
ing herself and leaving the hôtel. She consented, but 
the wig they brought dîd not fit, and in a burst 
of impatience ahe nung the costume, wig and ail, 
into the corner and declared she was ashamed of 
herself; that if any one wanted to assassinate her, 
he might do it there ; that ahe ought to give an 
,.example of firmness and she would. And from 
\ that day she never left the hôtel until Roland 
resigned on January 22d. 

The little apartment in the Rue de la Harpe 
waa^waiting them. To leave the Hôtel of the 
Intorior was no trial to them privately. No one 
could hâve been more indiffèrent to considérations 
of position and sunoundings. Their convictions of 
their own right-doing made them auperior to ail 
influences which affect worldly and aelfish natures. 
It is impossible for such people as the Rolaads to 
" corne down " in life. Material considérations are 
so ezternal, so mère an incident, that they oan go 
from palace to hut without giving the matter a 
second thought. But retirement did not mean re- 
lief. Roland's reports which he had made to the 
Convention, and which he felt justly were a com- 
plète auswer to the charges against him, were 
unnoticed. He begged the body repeatedly to ex- 
amine them. He urged his ill-health and his de- 
sire to leave Paris as a reason, but no notice was 
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taken of him. To Roland tbis neglect seemed inso- 
lence. He felt that he deserved honorable récogni- 
tion. He crayed it, and was irritated and discouraged 
when he did not reçoive it. 

It was évident, too, that his retirement from 
office had not made his enemies forget him. They 
followed him as they had priests, émigrés, and no- 
bles, and Marat repeatedly denounced him as con- 
nected with the opposition to the Hountain. 

It was horrible for thera to watch day after day 
the struggle going on in the Convention between 
1 Gironde and Mountain. Day by day the condition 
of the former grew more desperate, their defeat 
and the triumph of the polioy of vengeance more 
certain. The most tragio part of the graduai 
downfall of the Gironde was not defeat, however. 
It was disilluaion — the slow-growing and uncon- 
fessed suspicion that their dream had been an 
error. It wa|~ Buzot\ who felt this most deeply."\^ 
In his Memoirs he confesses that gradnally he 
grew convinced that France _ was not fitted for the ^ 
Republie they had dared to give it, and that often 
he had been at the point of ownîng his mistake: 

"My friends and I kopt our hope of a Republic 
in France for a long time," he wri tes ; " even when 
everything seemed to show us that the enlightened 
class, either through préjudice or gnided by ex- 
périence and reason, refused this form of govern- 
ment. __My friends did not give up this hope even 
at the period when those who governed the Repab- 
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lie were the roost vicious and the vilest of men, 
and when the French peopîe could be least counted 
* on. ... For myself, I avow that I despaired sev- 
eral times of the success of this project so dear to 
my heart. Before my expulsion from the Conven- 
tion, not wishing to betray my conscience or my 
principles, I waa on the point, sevexal times, of re- 
tiring from a position where ail the dangers, even 
that of dishonoring my memory, left me no hope 
of doing good; where even our obstinate and use- 
less résistance did nothing but increase the error 
of good citizens on the true situation of the Na- 
tional Convention. A kinrt of self-love which was 
honoied by the name of duty kept me at my post 
in apite of myself. My friends desired it and I 
stayed. ... It is useleas to deny it — the majority 
of the French people sighed after royalty and the 
constitution of 1790. There were only a few men 
with noble and elevated soûls who felt worthy of 
having been born republicans, and whom the example 
of America had encouraged to follow the project 
of a similar institution in France, who thought in 
good faith to naturalize it in the country of friypl- 
ities and inconstancy. The rest — with the exception 
of a crowd of wretches without intelligence, with- 
ont éducation, and without resources, who vomited 
injuries on the monarchy as in six months they 
will on the Republic, without knowing any reason 
why — the rest did not désire it, wanted only the 
constitution of 1791, and talked of the true re- 
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publieans as one talks of extremely sincère fools. ' 
Hâve the éventa of th e 20th o f Jane, the suffering, 
the persécution, the assassinations which bave fol- 
lowed them, ohanged the opinion of the majority in 
France? No; bnt in the eities they prétend to be 
sans-culottes; t hose th at do not are guillotined. In 
the country tnemost unjust réquisitions^. obeyçd, 
because those who do not obey them are guillotined; 
on ail sides the young go to war, because those who 
do not go are guillotined. The guillotine explains 
everything. It is the great weapon of the Frencb 
government. This people is republican because of 
the guillotine. Examine closely, go into families, 
search the hearts if they dare open to you ; you 
will read there hâte against the government that 
fear imposes upon them. You will see there that 
ail desires, ail hopes, turn towards the constitution 
of 1791." 

That Buzot should hâve remained until the end 
with the Gironde, when convinced, as he hère says, 
that their efforts for a Republic were contrary to the 
will of the country, and when, too, he was revolted 
against the excesses its establishment was causing, 
he explained fully, when he wrote : " M y en-or was , 
too beautifnl to be repented of ; " and again, when j 
he says : " Our dream was too beautifnl to be aban- < 
doned." 

The terrible whirlpool had dragged away hopea, 

...ambitions, dreams, from them. Into it went, too, 

Home of their most valued friands ; men whom they 
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had raised to positions of importance, bat who now 
that they saw the party defeated abandoned them 
through fear and disillusion. At the same time tbat 
they were experiencing ail the force of their disillu- 
sion, the relation between Roland and his wife was 
becoming terribly tense and painful. They felt that 
they must bring it to an end in some way, must get 
away from Buzot, and they resolved to go to the 
country. In May Roland wrote, for the eighth time, 
to the Convention, begging that the report on his ad- 
ministration be examined. His letter was not even 
read to the body. It became more and more prob- 
able that threats which had followed them a long 
time would take effect soon, and Roland be arrested. 
! Madame Roland deoided that she ought not to re- 
roain in Paris with her daugbter any longer, as Ro- 
land could escape more easily if they were at Le 
Clos. Her health, too, sadly altered by the storm of 
émotions which she had passed through, demanded a 
change. 

The passports permitting them to leave Paris had 
been delayed some days, and just as she receîved 
them she fell ill. She was not herself again when 
the Slst of May_came. This day was for the Gironde 
what the lOth of August had been for the King. 

Dnring the latter half of May the Convention had 
been the scène of one of the maddest, awfulest etrug- 
gles in the history of législative bodies, and the 
victory had throughout leaned towards the Terroriste. 
They were decided, and audacious. The indécision, 
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the platitudes, the disgust, of the Gironde weakoned 
the party constantlj. The struggle was ended by the 
riot of May 31st. Before the contest was over the **** 

Convention had voted the expulsion and trial of 
__twenty-two members of the Gironde. Again the 
stick was ont of the wheel, and the Republie was to 
roU. 

Roland was not in the number that the Mountain 
could strike througb the Convention. It had a much 
more direct and simple, a more légal, method of reach- 
ing him. Its Revolutionary committee had already 
been in opération some timo. Its work was arrest- 
i ng tb ose who stood in the way of the Republic. 
That Roland did, Marat had proved time and again, 
and now that the time had corne to rid the country 
of the Gironde in toto, it would never do to let him 
escape. 

It was on the afternoon of May Slst that the >^- 
arrest of Roland was made at their apartment in 
the Rue de la Harpe. Arrests at this period were so 
arbitrary a matter, the sympathy or resentmënt of 
the officers and spectators had so much to do with 
their exécution or non-execution, that it is not sur- 
prising that Roland by his own protestations and 
arguments, and by the aid of the good people of the 
house who were friendly to him, was able to induce 
the officer in charge to leave his eollaagues and go 
after fnrther orders. 

Madame Roland took advantage of the delay to 
attempt a coup d'état, go to the Convention, seoure 
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a hearing, présent Roland'» case, and trust to her 
beauty, her wit, and her éloq uence to obtain his re- 
lease. In her moming gown, for she was only jusfc 
off her sick-bed, she sprnng into a eab and drove to 
tlie Carrousel. The front court was fUled with armed 
men ; every entrance was guarded. With the great- 
est difficulty she reached the waiting-room and afc- 
tempted to get a hearing from the président. A 
terrible nproar came from the Assembly, and after 
a long wait she learned what ît meant, — the demand 
for the arrest of the twenty-two was being made. 

She sent for Vergn iaud and explaîned the situa- 
tion. She could hope for nothing in the condition 
of affaira in the Assembly, — ha told her the Con- 
; ventioD was able to do nothing more. " It can do 
I everything," she cried; "the majority of Paris only 
! asks to know what ought to be done. If I am ad- 
mitted, I shall dare say what you could not without 
being accused. I fear nothing in the world, and 
if I do not save Roland, I shall say what will be use- 
ful to the Republic." But what use to ioaist in this 
chaos? Not Vergniaud, not Buzot, not the Gironde 
as a body, had the power at this final moment to 
secuxe a hearing. She was forced to give it up and 
retire ; not so easy a matter through the suspicious 
battalions guarding the approaches to the château. 
She was even obliged to leave her cab at last and go 
home on foot. 

Back in the apartment she fonnd that Roland had 
escaped. She went from house to house until she 
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found bim. They talked over the situation, he con- 
cluded to fly, she decided to go again to the Con- 
vention, and they parted. 

In spite of weabness and fatigue Madame Roland 
made, that night, another attempt to reach the Con- 
vention. But when she reached the palace the ses- 
sion was closed. After infinité diflîculty from the 
citizens who guarded the Tuileries she reached her 
home again. She had seated herself to write a note 
to Roland when, about midnight, a deputation from 
the Commune presented itself, asking for Roland. 
She refuaed to answer their questions, and they re- 
tired, leaving a sentinel at the door of the apartment 
and at that of the house. She finished her letter 
and went to bed. In an hour she was awakeued. 
Her frightened servant told her that delegates from 
the section wanted to see her. With perfect calm 
she dressed herself for the street and passed into the 
room where the commission ers waited. 

" We corne, Citoyenne, to arrest you and put on 
the seals." 

"Where are your orders?" 

" Hère," says a man drawing an order of arrest from 
tbe Revolutionary committee of the Commune. No 
reason of arrest is assigned in the document, which 
still exista, and the order given is to place her in the 
^Abbaye to he questioned the next day. She hesi- 
tated. Should she resist? But what was the use? 
She was in their eyes mise hors de la loi and she sub- 
mitted, not sorry at heart perhaps, to be put into a 
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position where she oould reaist publicly the tyranny of 
lier enemies. Reinforced by offieera from the section, 
and by fifty to a hnndred good sans-culotte* corne to 
see that the officers do their duty according to their 
aovereign will, the eommissionera placed seals on 
boxes and doors, Windows and wardrobes. One zeal- 
oua patriot wanted to put one on the piano. They 
told him it was a musical instrument. Thereupon 
he oontented himself with pulling out a yardstick 
and taking its dimensions. 

In this ignorant, vulgar, and violent crowd she 
came and went serenely, preparing for her imprison- 
ment. She even noted with amusement their curi- 
osity and stupidity. It was morning when she left 
her weeping household. "Thèse people love you," 
said one of the eommissionera, as they went down- 
\ stairs. " I never hâve any one about me who does 
■not," she repUed proudly. 

' Two rows of armed men extended from the doorway 
across the Rue de la Harpe to the carnage, waiting 
on the other side of the street. She looked about 
as she came out, at ail this display o f force, at the 
crowd of curious Parisian badaud» who watched 
the scène, and with conscious dignity she advauced 
" slowly conaidering the cowardly and mistaken 
troop." It is a short five minutes' walk from where 
Madame Roland lived to the prison of the Abbaye 
and she soon was within the walls. 

Two days later, June 2d, the arrest of Buzot waa 
decreed by the Convention. He was seized but es- 
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caped from his guarda, and fled from Paris to Evreux, 
where he was well received bj the départaient which 
believed that the Convention had bées forced into 
its deeree against the twenty-two. Roland iïi_the 
meantime had reacbed Amiens. The three were 
never to aee one another again. The cause which 
brought them together had sepaiated them forever. 
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TT was tho morning of tlie first day of Jane, 1792, 
tbat Madame Roland was taken to tho Abbaye. 
The impriaonment then begun lasted until November 
8tb, tho day of her death. The record we bave of 
her life during tbese five months is full and intimate. 

Separated from her child, her hnsband in flight, 
her friends persecuted by the Commune, she hersolf 
only juBt off a sick-bcd, confined in a prison which 
had been from the beginning of the Révolution a 
centre of riot and the floors of whose halls and courts 
were still warm with the blood of the massacre, of 
September, the cries of à la Guillotine following her 
from the street, it would not hâve been strange if 
her courage had failed, if she had paled before the 
fate which she knew in ail probabQity awaited her. 
But from the beginning to the end of her long du- 
rance she showed a proud indifférence to the resuit, 
an almost reckleas audacity in braving her enemies, 
a splendid courage in suffering. She was serene, 
haughty, triumphantja man, not a womanJ N*uf- C -K - 

She doclared tbat she would not exchange the mo- 
364 
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mente which followed her outrance into the Abbaye 
for those which others would call the sweeteat of her 
life. Indiffèrent to her surroundings, she sank into 
a revery, re viewing her past : th ère was nothing to 
make her blush, she felt, even if her heart «as the 
scène of a powerful passion. She calculated the 
future and with pride and joy felt that she had the 
courage to accept her lot, to defy its rigors. " What 
can compare to a good conscience, a strong purpoae," 
she cries. There is nothing in her situation which is 
worth an instant. of unrest. Her enenùes shall not 
prevent her loving to the last, and if they destroy 
her she will go from life as one entera upon repose. 
And this high serenity endured even when, twenty- 
four days later, she suffered one of the most cruel 
and unnecessary outrages of the Révolution. On 
June 24th, she was freed. Hurrying home to the 
Sue de la Harpe, she flew into the house " like a bird," 
oalling a gay good-day to her concierge. She had 
not mounted four steps of her staircase before two 
men who had entered at her heels called: 

" Citoyenne Roland." 

"What do you want?" 

" In the name of the law we arreet you." 

That night ahe^lept in the prisor^of Sainte Pélagie, 
only a stone's throw from the convent where as a 
girl she had prepared for her first communion. 

The bitter diBappointment of reimprisonment did 
not bend her spirit. " I am proud," she wrote, some 
hours after her rearrest, "to be persecuted at a 
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moment when talent and honor are being proscribed. 
I am assuredly more tranquil in my chaîne than my 
oppressons are in the exercise of their unjust power. 
I oonfe&s that the reûnement of cruelty with which 
tliey ordered me to be set at liberty in order to re- 
arrest me a moment afterwards, lias fired me with in- 
dignation. 1 can no longer eee where this tyranny 
will go." This indignation was so bitter that the 
first night in her new prison ahe could not sleep. 
It was only the first night, however. To allow her- 
self to be irritated by the injustice of her enemies 
was to be their dupe. She wonld not give them 
that satisfaction, and this intrepidity endured to the 
end. 

There are aeveral reasons for her really phénomé- 
nal fortitude. At the bottom of it was no doubt the 
fact "that material considérations had no influence on 
her when they came into conflict with sentiments and 
enthnsiasms. { An ordinary woman would hâve paled 
with fear at the sound of women shouting into her 
carnage à la guillotine; the cïowded halls of the 
Abbaye, the tocsin sounding ail night, the brutality 
of the offieem and guards, would hâve sickened her 
soûl; the narrow and dirty staircases, the bare and 
foul-smelling rooms, would hâve revolted her deli- 
cacy; the dreadful associations filled her with shame 
and disgust. But Madame Roland f ound inspiration 
iu the thought of enduring ail this. She would not 
allow her soûl to be moved by filth and noise, and 
she moved serenely among the lowest outoasts. 
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Thèse thinga were externals, mère incidents in life. 
They had no real importance in themselveB. She 
would use them to school lier sotit to more stoadfast 
endurance, — certaioly she would never allow them 
to interfère with he r soul's life. 

A stolid and unimaginative mind might hâve 
endured her position with equal calm; a dull and 
sluggish nature might hâve been equally indiffèrent 
to the revolting sights ; but never was an imagination 
more responsive, a nature more vibrant and sensitive 
than hers. It was no lack of life and vîgor. She 
was brave and indiffèrent because the fact of being^ 
so stirred her imagination. Thia sort of endurance 
seemed to her worthy of a hero of antiquity. Her 
whole nature was kindled by the thought of beîng 
Buperior to circumstances, of thwarting her enemies 
by her courage. 

The training of her whole life helped her to oarry 
oui this idea. Rousseau never drilled and trained 
Emile more rigidly in the doctrine of submitting to 
necessity than she had herself. The more severe her 
trial, the higher her courage rose. This she felt was 
a suprême test, a martyrdom worthy of a Greek. 
Her classio conception of patriotism was satisfied by 
the thought that sbe, like the ancients, was in prison 
for the country and woutd undoubtedly die for it. 

Her imprisonment made her a prominent actor, 
too, in the tragedy. Hitherto she had been behind 
the scènes, an influence recognized, to be sure, by ail 
parties, but acting through others. A woman'B place 
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was not in public, she believed, and she conformed 
carefully to her idea. But in serions natures, feeling 
deeply their individual responsibility, there is a de- 
mand for action. So long as Roland vas ministet 
she bad ample chance to satisfy her patriotic long- 
inga for helpîng. But after his retirement and 
8Înce the Gironde had been so demoralized that 
Buzot coula do little or nothing, she had felt bitterly 
her impotence. 

Now ail was changed ; she was in the fight, not as 
the amanuensis of her husband, the inspirer of her 
friend, but as an independent actor. She must show 
an example of how a patriot should endure and die, 
and she must strike a blow for truth whenever she 
had a chance. What she did and said would not 
only hâve its influence to-day, it would be quoted 
in the future. This conviction of her obligation to 
help the cause and make herself a figure in history, 
exalted her mind. She took a dramatic pose, and 
she kept it to the end. If there was a shade of the 
theatrical in it, — and there is almost always suoh 
a shading in Madame Roland's loftieat moods and 
fines t acts, — there is so much indifférence to self, 
hatred of despotism, contempt of injustice, courage 
before pain, that the lack of perfect naturalness is 
forgotten. 

From the beginning of her imprisonment she lost 
no opportunity to give a lesson in civism to those 
about her. To the gnard who brought her to the 
Abbaye, and who remarked on. leaving her that if 
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Roland was not guilty it was strango that be ab- 
sented bimself, she aaid that Roland was jutt, like 
Arietides, and severe, like Cato, and that it was his 
virtues whîch had made his enemies pursue him. 
"Let them heap their rage on me. I can brave it 
and be resigned; he muât be saved for his country, 
for he may yet be able to render great service." 

She neglected no opportunity of obtaining her 
liberty, not so muoh for the sake of liberty as that 
it gave her a means of expressing her opinions. By 
the advice of Grandpré, an inspecter of prisons, 
protected formerly by Roland, and who hurried to 
her aid the first day of her imprisonment, she wrote 
to the Convention. In a haughty tone she described 
her arrest, the fact that no motive for it was given, 
the indignitiea and illegalities she bad suffered, and 
demanded justice and protection. 

So severe was the letter that Grandpré, after Con- 
sulting Champagneux, brought it back to her to 
soften a littie. After reflection she consented. "If 
I thougbt the letter would be read," she told Grand- 
pré, " I would leave it as it is, even if it resulted 
in failure. One cannot flatter himself that he will 
obtain justice of the Assembly. It does not know 
how to practise to-day the truths addressed to it, but 
they must be said that the departments may hear." 

Grandpré did his best to hâve her letter read at 
the Convention, but in the turmoil of the early days 
of June there was nothing to be obtained from this 
body save through fear or force. Madame Roland, 
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hearing tfaat the section in which she lived had takei 
her and Roland under its care, wrote to thank them, 
and to suggest that tbey try to secuie a reading of 
the letter. But she took care that thej should feel 
that she was no tearful suppliant: "I submit this 
question to your judgment; I add no prayer; truth 
has only one language; it ia to expose factt; citizens 
who désire justice do not care that supplication* 
should be addressed to them, and innocence doea not 
know how to make them." 

The letter was read at the section and debated, but 
the Terroriste from other quartiers filled the bail, and 
by their menaces prevented any effectuai interfér- 
ence by those disposed in Madame Roland's favor. 
Grandpré insisted that she should write to the 
ministère of justice and of tbe interior. She de- 
spised the weakness and mediocrity of both, and 
declared she would write nothing unlesa she could 
"give them severe lessona." Grandpré found the 
letters she prepared humiliating, and persuaded her 
to change them. Even after the changes tbey were 
intensely hostile and contemptuous, anything but 
politic. 

The "lessons" she gave in her letters she never 
failed to put into any conversation she had with 
public officiais. One of thèse conversations she 
relates. It was with a committee of five or six 
pensons who had corne to look after the condition 
of the prisoners. 

" Good-day, Citoyenne." 
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" Good-day, bît." 

"Are you satisfied with your quartera ? Hâve y ou 
any complainte to make of your treatment. Do you 
want anything?" 

" I complain because I am hère and I ask to bo 
released." 

"Is n'tyour health good? Are yoo a little dull?" 

"I am well and I am never dull. L'ennui is a 
diaease of an empty soûl and a mind without re- 
sources, but I hâve a lively sensé of injustice. I 
complain because I hâve been arrested without rea- 
son, and am detained without being examined." 

"Ah, in a time of révolution thera is so rouch to 
do that one cannot accomplish everything." 

" A woman to whom King Philip made about the 
same answer told him, ' If you hâve not the time to 
do justice you hâve not time to be king.' Take care 
that you do not force oppressed citizens to say the 
same thing to the people, or rather to the arbitrary 
authorïties who are misleading them." 

"Adieu, Citoyenne." 

" Adieu." 

She had soon a more serions task than admhùster- 
ing gratuitous rebukes and repeating high-sounding 
maxims. It was in défending herself against calum- 
nies and accusations. She did it with spirit and 
olear-headedness, as was to be expected, and fre- 
quently in a tone of contemptuous asperity and 
superiority that could not fail to be exasperating. 

It was on June 12th that she was queationed. She 
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was asked if she knew anything about the troubles 
of the Republic during and after Roland'» ministry, 
or of the plan to make a Fédéral Republic ; who 
were the persons who came to her salon; if she knew 
any traitera, or was allied with friends of Dumouriez ; 
what she knew of Roland's Public Opinion Bureau 
and Ma plan for corruptdng the provinces ; and lastly 
where was Roland. The committee got very little 
satisfaction out of their victiio. They aocused her 
of sharpness and évasion, and probably the accusa- 
lion was just. The interview indicated to Madame 
Roland the complaint of the Commune against her, 
and showed her more clearly than before that there 
was no definite reason for her arrest. She was a 
suspect ; that explained ail. 

To vague accusations was added direct oalnmny. 
Père Ducheme had not forgotten la reine Roland, 
and one morning she beard cried under her cell win- 
dow: Visit of Père Ducheme to the citoyenne Ro- 
land in the prison of the Abbaye. The détails of the 
pretended visit were cried so that she could hear 
them and at the same time the people collected in 
the market of Saint Germain, held by the Bide of the 
prison, were exhorted to avenge the wrongs Madame 
Coco had done them. The article was in Hé'bert's 
most offensive and ribald style and told how its 
author, visiting the prison, was taken by Madame 
Roland for a brigand from La Vendée; how she 
rejoiced with him over the losses of the Republic; 
told him that aid was coming from Coblentz and 
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England, and assnred Mm that the contra-revolution 
had been brought about through Roland. 

At first, hot with indignation at thèse calnmnios, 
sue tried to défend herself, but she aoon saw that 
to beaiege the Révolution ary authorities any longer 
vas not otily uselesa, bat humiliating. It was batter 
snited to lier proud courage to ignore them, and she 
fonnd in her silence and disdain a source of inspira- 
tion and strength. 

While natural courage, long schooling in self- 
donial, submission to necessity, superiority to material 
considérations, intense patriotiain, a désire to vindi- 
cate. herself to posterity, explain her remarkable forti- 
tude in her imprisonment, they do not her triumph. 
The exaltation she found in her prison was that of 
love, a love which duty had thus far forbidden her 
even to think of, but which now she felt she dared 
yield to. Her jailers had become her liberators. 

In the documents which Madame Roland addressed 
from her prison to "posterity" there are fréquent 
allusions to her passion for one whose naine she con- 
cealed. In the collection of letters she left for 
friends, under the head of " Last Thoughts," is a 
passionate and exultant farewell addressed to one 
whom " I dare not name, to one whom the mosfc terri- 
ble of passions has not kept from respecting the barri- 
ers of virtue." She bids him not to mourn that she 
précèdes him to a place where " fatal préjudices, arhi- 
trary conventions, hateful passions, and ail kinds of 
tyran ny are ended, where one day they can love each 
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otber without crime, and where nothing will prevent 
their being united." 

That Buzot was meant, remained a secret of the 
f amily for seventy years after Madame Roland's 
death. Her biographers frequently speculated as to 
whom the object of her passion was. Lairtullier, writ- 
ing in 1840, quotes her portrait of Barbaroux and 
apostrophizes her thus: " Femme, voilà ton secret 
trahi." Serran and Vergniaud hâve been named as 
possibly her hero. The trnth came out in 1864 , when 
a bouquiniste of the Quai Voltaire advertised for sale 
a quantity of French Révolution panera among whioh 
were mentioned five letton of Madame Roland to 
Buzot. He had bought, them from a young man 
whose father was an amateur of bouquin*. Evidently 
they had been wandering among lovers of old papera 
since the day they had been tajten from the dead 
body of Buzot. Those letters offered for sale were 
bought by the Bibliothèque Nationale. 

They paint, as no publiahed letters, the exultation 
of love, its power to lift the soûl above ail ordinary 
influences, free it from accepted laws and convention- 
alities, to strengthen it until it glorîes in snffering, if 
by that suffering it can yicld itself to love. They 
show, too, how noble and pare a conception of such 
a passion Madame Roland had. It must not inter- 
fère with duty. Neither Roland must be betrayed, 
nor the country neglected; if either happened, the 
crown of their passion would be broken. Its glory 
and joy was not in abandon, but in endurance. 
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It was three weeks after she was confined in the 
Abbaye before she beard from Buzot. Her first let- 
ter to him bears the date of Jnne 22d. Buzot was 
at that time at Evreux, exhorting the people to take 
part in a movement of federalism to arouse the de- 
partments to act against the usurpation of Paris. 
She wrote in response to the first lettcrs from him 
whicb her friends had been able to get to her. 

" How often bave I reread them ! I press the m to 
my heart ; I cover them with kisses ; I had ceased to 
bope for them 1 . . . I came hère prond and ealm, 
praying and still hoping in the defenders of Liberty. 
When I learned of the decree against the Twenty- 
two, I cried, * My country is lost ! ' I was in the 
most cruel anguish until I was sure of your escape. 
It was renewed by the decree against you; they 
owed that atrocity to your courage. But when I 
found that you were at Calvados, I recovered my 
calm. Continue your generous efforts, my friend. 
Brutus on the fields of Philippi despaired too soon 
of the safety of Rome. So long as a republican 
breathes and is free, let him act. He must, he can, 
be usef ul. In any case, the South offers you a refuge ; 
it will be an asylum for the country. If dangers 
gather around you, it is there that you must turn 
your eyes and your steps ; it is there that you must 
live, for there you can serve your felïow-men and 
practise virtue. 

" As for me, I kuow how to wait patiently for the 
retnrn of the reign of justice, or to undergo the last 
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excesses of tyranny in auch a way that my example 
shall not be vain. If I fear anything, it îs that you 
may make imprudent efforts for me. My friend, it 
is by saving your coantry that you deliver me. I do 
not want my safety at its expense, but I shall die 
satisfied if I know you are working for your country. 
Death, suffering, aorrow, are nothing to me. I can 
defy ail. Why, I shall live to my last hour without 
spending a single moment in unworthy agitation." 

She went over life in the Abbaye, and told bim 
what she knew of her family and friends. Of Roland 
she said: 

" The unfortnnate Roland bas been twenty days in 
two refuges in the houses of trembling friends, con- 
cealed from ail eyes, more of a captive than I am 
myself. I hâve feared for his mind and bis health. 
He is now in your neighborhood. Would tbat were 
true in a moral sensé I I dare not tell you, and 
you alone can nnderstand, that I was not sorry to 
be arrested. ... I owe it to my jailers that I can 
reconcile duty and love. Do not pity me. People 
admire my courage, but they do not nnderstand my 
joys. Thon who must feel them, savest their charm 
by the constancy of thy courage." 

One would believe it a quotation from a letter 
of Julie to Saint-Preux. The 8d of July she sent 
another letter: 

" I received your letter of the 27 th. I still hear 
your voice ; I am a witness to your résolutions ; I 
share the sentiments wbich animate you. I am prond 
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of loving you and of being loved by you. . . . My 
friend, let us not so forget ourselves os to say evil of 
that virtue which ia bougbt by great sacrifice, it is 
true, but which pays in its turn by priceless compen- 
sations. Tell me, do you know sweeter moments 
than those passed in the innocence and the cbarm of 
an affection that nature recognizes and that delioacy 
régulâtes ; which honora duty for the privations that 
sbe imposes upon it and gathers strength in enduring 
them? Do you know a greater advantage than that 
of being superior to adveraity and to death ; of find- 
ing in the heart something to enjoy and to sweeton 
life np to the last sigh? Hâve you ever experienced 
better thèse effects than in the attachment which 
binds us, in spite of the contradictions of society and 
the horrors of oppression ? I hâve told you that to 
it I owe my joy in my captivity. Proud of being 
persecated in thèse times when oharacter and honesty 
are proscribed, I would hâve supported it with dig- 
nity, even without you, but you make it sweet and 
dear to me. The wretches think to overwhelm me 
by putting irons upon me — - senseless I What does 
it matter to me if I am hère or there? Is not my 
heart always with me ? To confine me in a prison — 
is it not to délirer me enfdrely to it ? My company, 
it is my love ! My occupation, it ia to think of it! 
. . . If I must die, very well. I know what is beat in 
life, and its duratàon would perhaps only force new 
sacrifices upon me. The most glorified instant of my 
existence, that in which I felt most deeply that exal- 
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tation of soul which rejoicea in braving ail dangers, waa 
wbeu I eDtered the Bastille that my jailers had chosen 
for me. I mil not aaj that I went before them, bat 
it is truo that I dîd not fiée them. I had not calcu- 
lated on their fury reaohing me, but I believed that 
if it did, it would give me an opportunity to serve 
Roland by my testimony, my constancy, and my firm- 
neas. I would be glad to sacrifice my life for him 
in order to win the right to give you my last aigh." 

She sent for his picture, and writea, July Tth : 

" It is on my heart, ooncealed from ail eyea, felt at 
every moment, and often bathed in my tears. Oh, I 
am filled with your courage, bonored by your affec- 
tion, and glorying in ail that botb can inspire in your 
proud and senaitive soul. I cannot believe that 
Heaven réserves nothing but trials for sentiments so 
pure and so worthy of ite favor. This sort of confi- 
dence makes me endure life and face death calmly. 
Let us enjoy with gratitude the goods given us. He 
who knows how to love as we do, carriea within him- 
self the principle of the greatest and best actions, tbe 
price of the most painful sacrifices, the compensation 
for ail evils. Farewell, my beloved, farewell." 

On July 7th, she wrote Buzot the last letter, so far 
as we know, that he received from her. In it ail the 
exultation of her ardent passion, ail the force of her 
noble courage, are concentrated. 

"My friend, you cannot picture the chann of a 
prison where one need account only to his own heart 
for the employment of bis moments I No annoying 
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distraction, no painful sacrifice, no tiresome cares; 
none of those duties so much the more binding on an 
bonest heart because they are respectable; none of 
those contradictions of law, or of the préjudices of 
society, with the aweetest inspirations of nature ; no 
jealous look spies on what one f eels, or the occupation 
which one chooses; no one suffers from your inaction 
or your melanoholy; no one eipects efforts or de- 
manda sentiments which are not in your power; left 
to yourself and to truth, with no obstacles to over- 
come, no friction to endure, one can, witbont hurm to 
the rights and to the affection of another, abandon 
bis soûl to its own righteousness, refind his moral 
independence in an apparent captivity, and exercise 
it with a completenesa that social relations almoat 
always change. I had not looked for this indepen- 
dence. . . . Circumstances bave given me that which 
I could nerer hâve had without a kind of crime. How 
I love the chaîna which give me freedom to love you 
undividedly, to think of you ceaselosaly I Hère ail 
other occupation is laid aside. I belong only to bim 
wholovesmeandmeritssowelltobelovedbyme. . . . 
I do not want to penetrate the designs of Heaven, I 
will not allow myself to make guilty prayers, but I 
bless God for having substituted my présent chains 
for those I wore before. And this change appears to 
me the beginning of favor. If He grants me more, 
may He leave me hère until my deliverance from a 
world given over to injustice and unbappiness 1 " 
" Do not pity me," she wrote to Buzot in her letter 
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of June 22. She was not to be pitied. Life and 
death were kinder to her than to most of tbose upon 
whom fall the suprême misfortune of loving where 
conventionalities and law forbid love to go. It took 
the struggle from her hand and prevented the disil- 
lusion which she must hâve undergone had she lived. 
There is no escaping the conclusion that she would 
hâve ultimately left Roland for Buzot. Her idéalisa- 
tion of ail relations, peisons, and ideas which stirred 
her ; her imagination from infancy, given f ull play ; 
her paseionate nature, which she knew but poorly, 
though nattering herself that she was entirely ita 
mistresa ; her confidence in the superiority of senti- 
ment and in herself, — would hâve unquestionably 
pushed her to a union of some sort with Buzot. 
She was happy to be guillotined when she was, other- 
wise ahe must hâve inevitably suffered the most ter- 
rible and humiliating of ail the disillusions of a 
woman, — the loss of f aith in herself, in the infalli- 
bility of her sentiments, in her incapability to do 
wrong. 

There is' a much more natural and simple side to 
Madame Roland' s rive months in prison than this one 
of exaltation and endurance, which, when viewed 
apart, sometimea becomes a little fatiguing. If one 
regarda only the héroïne, her aelf-flufficieney is a bit 
irritating at moments, much as one must admire it. 
It is the arrangement of ber life, her occupations, her 
amusements, which appeal most to ordinary mincis, 
and which perhaps are a better index to her real 
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force of character than her exalted perioda and pro- 
fessions. 

When first taken to tho Abbaye she was obliged to 
bc alone in her cell, to take a tiny roora with dirty 
walls and a heavily grated window. It opened on 
a disagreeable street, and below she could hear by 
night the cries of the sentry ; by day, the hawking 
of Père Ducheme't journal, and the rudeness of the 
market people, cries sometimes directed against her- ■-■& 
self. Nevertheless she decorated the little cell so 
gayly with flowers and books that her jailers called 
it Flora's Pavilion. 

At the Abbaye about fifty cents a day were al- 
lowed each prisoner for his expenses, although he 
could spend more if he had it. Madame Roland de- 
cided to amuse herself by making an experiment, — 
to see to wbat she could reduce her fare. Bread and 
water was aerved her for her déjeuner; for dînner 
(one hundred years ago the French dined at noon) 
she ate only one kind of méat, with a salad ; in the 
evening, a little vegetable, but no dessert. After a 
time she got on without wine or béer. "Thia 
régime," she explained, "had a moral end, and as 
I should hâve had as much aversion as contempt 
for a usèleas economy, I commenced by gîving a 
aum to the poor, in order to hâve the pleasure, when 
eating my dry bread in the morning, of thinking 
that the poor soûls would owe it to me that they 
could add something to their dinnera." 

When she went to Sainte Pélagie, she found her 
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life a little différent. There the State gave nothing in 
money for the priaoners, who even paid {or their beds. 
Ail that waa furnished them vas a pound and a half 
of bread and a dish of beans each day. She made 
arrangements with the concierge of the prison to 
furnish her meaLs wbich were about as simple as 
at the Abbaye. The prison itself she found most 
disagreeable. In fact, Sainte Pélagie, which existe 
to-day, tbougb condemned to destruction, is the 
most gloomy and forbidding building in Paris. Its 
mère présence in the quartier where it stands gives 
a dreary and hopeless air to the street. The in- 
itiâtes of the prison at the period when Madame 
Roland was confined there were of such a character 
that she was subjected to the most disgusting annoy- 
ances. In the corridor from which her cell opened, 
their rooms separated from one and another only 
by thin partitions, were numbers of abandoned and 
crimînal women. So obscène and revolting were 
they that she rarely left her room, titough she 
could not shut out their noise. 

From this pandemonium the concierge succeeded 
în saving her for a time, giving her a large chamber 
near her own, where she even had a piano ; but the 
inspectons, once aware of the favor, ordered her back 
into the noisy corridor. Even there, however, she 
had her pleasures, — her flowers and her books. The 
first Bosc supplied her; the second she bought, or 
begged from her friends. She had Thompson, 
Sbaftesbury, an Engliah dictionary, Tacitus, and 
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Plutarch. She bought pencils and drew a little 
every day ; altogether it was a busy life. Her day 
was arrangea regularly. In the morning she studied 
English, the essay of Shaftesbury on virtue, and 
Thompson ; after that she drew until noon. Then 
she had serious work, for, oonscious that her im- 
prisomnent might end in her death, she resolved 
at its outset to set down as fully as she should hâve 
time to, the facto in the political life of Roland, and 
to explain her own relations to him. It is from the 
material that she was able to write in this five 
months and get to her friends, that most of what 
we know of her life cornes. 

The first undertaken was her Eïatorical Note», 
written at the Abbaye. Thèse she did, so rapîdly, 
she says, and with such pleasure, that in less than a 
month she had manusoript fot a volume. It was 
a summary of her public life, and an estimate on the 
people she had known during it. She had, herself, 
a very good opinion of the production: "I wrote 
it with my natural freedom and energy, with frank 
abandon and with the ease of one who is free from 
ail private considérations, with pleasure in painting 
what I had felt and seen, and, finally, with the con- 
fidence that in any case it would be my moral and 
political testament. It had the originality which cir- 
cumstances lent it, and the merit of reflections born 
from passing évente, and the freshness which belongs 
to such an origin." 

The manuscript was confided to Champagneuz, 
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who was still in the Department of the Interior, but 
he, arrested, conlided it to a person who, frightened 
lest it ebould fall into the hands of the inspectera, 
threw it into the firo. " I should hâve preferred 
to hâve been thrown there myself," said Madame 
Roland, when she heard of thia disaster. 

Not ail of the Bïstorical Notes were destroyed, 
however, the account of her own and her hus- 
hiiûd'a arrest, of her first days at the Abbaye, and 
a brief sketch of their officiai life being saved. 

It was more than a month after she was impris- 
oned at Sainte Pélagie before she determined to do 
over the task. The new undertaking included a 
séries of portraits and anecdotes drawn from her 
political life, an account of her second arrest, and 
of the first and second ministries. At the same 
time that she wrote thia, she prepared her private 
Mémoire, — -a detailed history of her life up to 
1777, — and notes on the time between her marriage 
and the Révolution. She intended to add to her 
Memoira the story of her relations with Buzot, 
giring the orîgin and progress of her passion, but 
she was neyer able to finish it. 

To thia literary budget, already large, she after- 
wards added several short mannsoripts, — a set of 
"Last Thoughts," a number of lettera, and a com- 
ment on the accusation made by the Mountain 
against the Qironde, that it was guilty of a con- 
spiracy against tho unity and the indivisibility of 
the Republic, and the liberty and safety of the French 
people. 
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Almost ail of this matter was given to Bouc, who, 
thanks to the concierge of Sainte Pélagie, was 
allowed to see lier twice a week, np to the middle 
of Ootober. But Bose was proacribed later, and 
obliged to flee. Unwilling to trust the treasurcs 
he held to anothcr, he hid the manuscripts in the 
crevice of a rock in the depths of the forest of 
Montmorency, where they remained eight months. 
Later, thèse papers were given to Eudora. They 
remained in the family until given to the Biblio- 
thèque Nationale, where they now are. 

The diffîculties under whioh she wrote were, of 
course, great. It was essentiel tbat she should élude 
her guardians. She had no notes. She was sur- 
rounded by a ribald and noiay company. But thèse 
diaadvantages only acted as apura. She took delight 
in carrying on this forbidden work under the eyea 
of her persécutons. So rapidly did she writo that in 
twenty-four days she produced two hundred pages 
of manuscript, including ail the early part of ber 
Mémoire. The words seemed to flow from her pen. 
The bulky manuscript of seven hundred pages, pre- 
served at tbe Bibliothèque Nationale, is a marvel of 
neatness and firmneas. Tbe grayish pages are filled 
evenly frora margin to margin in her beautâful char- 
acteristic hand, and there is scarcely a blot or eras- 
ure, scarcely a correction, save those made by" Bosc, 
wbo pnblished the first édition of the Mémoire in 
1795. 

In style, the political writings are always clear 
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and positive ; often they riae to a real éloquence. . 
Written aa they were under the force of the most 
powerful émotions, unbiasaed judgmenta cannot be 
expected. She was defending her hnsband primarily 
in thia work, and she did it with the more earnest- 
ness and warmth beeause she felt, as aho wrofce 
Buzot, that ttds was one way of compensating hini 
for the sorrow she had cauaed hira. 

Her judgmenta on men are not always just. In- 
deed, they cannot be called judgmenta, they are 
simply her feelings towards those persona at the 
moment she wrote. Her indignation against the 
wrongs done her and her party is so intense that 
often her tone is irritated, contemptuous, impatient 
The arrangement is not systematic, aa, indeed, it was 
impossible to be, under the circamstances, and her 
pen bounds from one character to another, — from 
hero to agitator, from apostrophe to anecdote, — in 
a sort of reckless, impassioned hurry. The whole 
! gallery of the Gironde and its opponents, from 1791 
to 1793 pass before us, every one stamped with a 

, positive, defraite character. 

,- That she poses throughout the narrative is un- 
questionable. It is to posterity she speaks, and she 
wished to appear in the eyes of the future as she 
believed herself to be, — the apostle of the ideas of 
liberty, equality, and fratemity, the incarnation of 
patriotism, the most perfect disinterestedness, and 

i the highest fortitude. 

f It was Madame Roland' s plan, in writing her per- 
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sonal Memoirs, to cover her whole life, and to follow 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 'a Confessions. Aithough the 
work was never completed, we hâve the firat twenty- 
five years. The charm of the narrative is irrésisti- 
ble. Never, even in the gayest and most natural of 
her letters to Bosc and Roland, was Madame Roland' a 
pen so happy as in thèse Memoirs of her youth. 
They sparkle with mirth and with tenderness. Never 
did any one appreciate better his own youth, nor 
idoalize it more lovingly. To her thèse souvenirs 
are radiant pictures, and she sketches them one 
after another, with a full appréciation of ail theîr 
attractiveness. 

Her early masters, her euitors, her youthf ul enthu- 
BÎasm, Sophie, the Convent des Dames de la Con- 
grégation, Meudon, Vincennes, La Blancherie, her 
mother, the Salon, river, Luxembourg, her toilettes, 
duties, sorrows, joys, the whole flows in a steady, 
sparkling stream, vivid with color, pulsating with 
life. She relives it ail, and without renectdon or 
hésitation pours out everything which cornes into 
her mind. So full and natural are thèse Memoirs 
that they are really the most attractive material we 
hâve of the life of her chu» in the eighteenth century. 

In ail Madame Roland's dramatic life there is no 
more attractive picturo than that which the writing 
of her Memoirs brings up : this splendid, passionate 
woman, glorying in her love and her courage, sitting 
day after day before the llttle table in her prison cell, 
oblivious to the cries and oatfas which rise about her, 
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indiffèrent to discomfort, forgetful of everything but 
the souvenira which her flying pen records, and which 
bring smiles and tears by turn to ber mobile face. 
Hère we hâve none of tbe stilted, prepared style of 
ber early writings, none of the pose of tbe political 
memoirs. It is self-complacent, to be sure, and we 
feel that she is making beraelf out to bave been a 
most extraordinary young girl, but one cannot belp 
forgiving ber, she makea beraelf ont so cbarming. 
However, if one is interested in finding out the 
woman as she really was, be must not trust too fully 
to ber interprétations. She was so interested in her- 
self, idealized herself so thoroaghly, was so serions 
in ber self confidence, so devoid of self-reproacb, that 
i she was oblivioua to ber own inconsiateneîes and , 
inoonsequentialities. 

Rousseau 's Cmfettien» were the model of ber 
Memoirs. The resuit was that she related some 
expériences which good sensé and teste, not to say 
delicacy, ought to hâve forbidden ber to repeat to 
any one, above ail, to the public. Thèse passages 
in ber Memoirs are due to ber slavisb following of 
Rousseau. She was incapable of exercising an inde- 
pendent judgment in a matter of teste, of opinion, 
of morals, wbere Rousseau was concerned, so com- 
pletely had she adopted him. When she came to 
writing ber life, sbe dragged to light unimport&nt 
and nnpleasant détails because Rousseau had had the 
had teste to do the same before her. Tbe naïveté, 
with which thèse tbings are told, will convince any 
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one that carea to examine the Memoira that they 
mean nothing but ahe bad taken the foolish engage- 
ment to tell everything ahe could remember about 
her life. 

The Memoira, as well as her daily life, her letters, 
her attitude towards the authorities, show her cour- 
age. But they show, too, the anguish which shook 
her from time to time. More than once her firm, 
brilliant narrative is broken suddenly — the sen- 
tence unfinished — to record some new outrage 
against her friends, and as she expresses indig- 
nantly her horror and her grief at the usurpera who 
are ruling France, one can almost hear the sob which 
shook her, but to which she would not yield. Hère 
and there the grar pages of her beautiful manu- 
script are apotted bj tear stains. Even now, a hun- 
dred jears and more after it ail, one cannot read 
them and aee how, in spite of her iron will, her aplen- 
did courage, her heart was sometimes so heavy with 
woe that her tears would fall, without a choking in 
the throat and a dimneas of the ères. 

One criais after another indeed followed through- 
out her imprieonment, — the arreat of the Twenty- ! 
two ; her own release and rearreat ; the pursuit of 
Buzot ; her friends and Roland's deolared suspect, im- 
prisoned, driven from Paris, sometimes even guillo- 
tined because of their relations to her j the trial in 
October of the members of the Gironde; her summons 
to the trial as a witness, but the failure to call her, — 
a call which she had awaited, " as a soûl in pain awaits 
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its liberator," she said, bo did she désire to hâve 
the chance to render one last service to thèse friends, 
in whom sho believed so strongly, whom she deemed 
so trusty; her anxiety for Eudora; the exécution in 
October of the Twenty-one ; above ail, her despair 
for her country, for France, which permits the dis- 
honor and murder not of "her children, but of the 

\ fathers of her liberty." 

The saddest phase of this dark side of her impris- 
onment was the growing conviction that she and the 
patriote had been wrong. At last she saw what she 
did wheii in 1791 she spumed the Assembly. She 
acknowledged now that she would hâve disdained 
the members of the National Assembly less, if she 
could bave had an idea of their successors. She had 
learned to regret Mirabeau, whose deatb then had 
seemed to her well both for bis glory and for the 
cause of liberty. " The counterpoise of a man of that 
force was neceasary to oppose the crowd of puppets 
and to préserve us from the domination of the 
bandits." She had learned that men may profess, 
but when their interests and ideals are in opposition 
it is the former which wins. She had discovered, at 
last, that to demand speedy and immédiate régénéra- 
tion of society is to break the laws of the universe ; 
that to take away from men what the âges hâve given 

■ them is simply to restore them to the primitive state 
of teeth and clawB, to let loose the passions the 
centuries hâve tamed. She saw that in politics, 
in society, in individual relations, the idéal is the 
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inspiration ; the réalisation, the laborious effort of 
centuries. She acknowledged that in Plutareh she 
glided o ver the storms of the Republic, " f orgot the 
death of Socrates, the exile of Aristides, the condam- 
nation of Phocion." She was willing at last to say 
with Sully, " C'est très difficile de faire le bien de son 
pays " ; to confess that " if it is permitted to politics 
to do good through the wicked, or to profit by their 
excesses, it is infinitely dangerous to give them the 
honor of the one, or not to punish them for the 
other," 

Under the pressure of ail thèse woes she sometimes 
felt ber résolution weaken. Whatwonder that wben 
she heard, in October, that Bnzot and hia friends, 
now escaped to the Gascogne, were being tracked so 
closely that their arrest was sure, she determiued 
to kill herself ? " Yon know the malady the English 
call heart-break," she wrote ; " I am attaeked hope- 
lessly by it and I hâve no désire to delay its effects." 
It seemed to her now that it was weak to await the 
blow of her tyrants — their coup de grâce she called it 
— when she could givB it to herself. Why should 
she allow them to see bow braveîy she could die — 
they who were incapable of understanding her cour- 
age? Three montbs ago a noble public death might 
hâve served for something. To-day it was pure loss. 
Ail this she wrote to Bosc. She consented, however, s 
to acccpt fais décision as to whether she ought or not, ' 
to take her own life, charging him to weigh the ques- 
tion as if it were imperaonal. 
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This letter ta Bosc bears the date of October 25th. 
On October Slst, the condemned Girondins were be- 
headed. On November lst, Madame Roland, who 
because of Bosc's arguments had abandoned her réso- 
lution to suicide, was conveyed to_the Conciergerie, 
a prison whicb in those days was bat a transfer to 
the cart which led to the guillotine. 

But could she not hâve been savod? She had 
friends who would hâve gladly dared death for her. 
AU Paris knew of her imprison me ut — was there no 
lover of justice to intercède? Her friends had tried 
to save her. Bnzot and Roland both eontrived many 
plans ; she repulsed them ail. They were too fool- 
hardy to succeed ; they might implicate those who 
would interest themselves in carrying them out, or 
perhaps min guardians who had been fcind to her — 
of thèse she wonld hear nothing. Her old friend, 
Henriette Cannet, then a widow, came from Amiens, 
succeeded in reaching her in prison, insisted on chang- 
ing garments with her and on remaining in her place. 
She would not consent ; she would rather " suffer a 
thousand deatha " than run the risk of causing that 
of a friend. And then what did release roean? 
Merely the taking on of her old chains. " Nothing 
would stop me if I braved dangers only to rejoin 
you," she wrote Buzot ; " but to expose my friends 
and to leave the irons with which the wicked honor 
me, in order to take on others that no one sees — 
there is no hurry for that." 

Madame Roland, throughout her imprisonment, had 
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hoped for a popular uprising, a revoit against tyranny, 
coming from Paris or the departmente, which would 
release her and her frienda. She never got thor- 
oughly over her illusion that the people, as a raass, 
were the ones that were to reconstruct France; never 
realized fully how the people are Bimply a passive 
unit, asking only to be let alone, to be allowed to live 
as they can without interférence ; that they hâve no 
initiative, that when they act it is because they hâve 
been aroused by leaders working on them systcmat- 
ically, appealing to their wants, their désires, their 
reason sometimes, but more often inflaming their pas- 
sions. She never appreciated, save dimly, the fact 
that throughout the Révolution, so far, the revolt of 
the people had been prepared byagitators, — prepared 
as she and her frienda wished to mate the 20th of 
July, did make the lOth of August. The people know 
she is imprisoned ; if they reflect at ail, they know that 
probably it is unju st, but they are cautions. They 
hâve seen, ever since the Révolution commenced, that 
he who tries to prevent outrage is sure to be the first 
to be punished. They hâve concluded wisely that 
/the only safe plan is to let the belligérants fight it 
out, to follow as well as they can their usual occupa- 
tions, and to say nothingA The mass of the Pari- 
sians go on as usual. The Terror has become a part 
of daily discussion, a part of the city's spectacles, — 
that is ail. People huy and sell as usual, the thé- 
âtres do not close, not even the Sunday promenade 
is omitted. They even take advantage of events to 
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give a livelier interost to their amusements. The thé- 
âtres, the fuira, the cafés chantant», the maker of songs 
and engravings, draw their subjects from the quarrels 
of the Assembly, the persécutions of the Commune, 
the events of the prisons and of the guillotine. They 
even use it to advertdse their warea: The real estate 
agents annonnce, " in the new state of Kentucky, and 
the aneient state of Virginia, lands in a country free 
from despotism and anarchy." The potter improves 
the chance, and turns out plates and caps and saucera 
hy the thousands, Buitable for ail the varying tastes 
and shades of opinion ; there is élégant Sèvres with a 
bonnet rouge for the rich patriot ; there is a vive le roi, 
with a sceptre, for the monarchist; there is a guil- 
lotine for the bloodthirsty ; there is a coarse and 
vulgar joke for the ribald. The clota-maker prints 
patriotic scènes on his curtain stuff; the handker- 
chief-maker décorâtes with transcriptions of the 
- droite de» homme* ; the hat-makei turns out idéal- 
ized honnête rougeè suitable for the street or opéra; 
the fan-maker illuminâtes with king or tanê-culotte», 
according to taste ; the very manufacturer of play- 
ing-cards takes off the time-honored king and queen 
and knave, and replaces them with heroes, philoso- 
phera, and Revolutionary emblems. Cabînet-maker, 
jeweller, shoemaker, weaver, ail tum the Révolution 
to account. For whether justice reign or fall, the 
world must go on, and while the few wrestle with 
the pains of progress, of achie veinent, of aspiration, 
the mass looks on and ■calculâtes what effect tha 
struggle will bave on the priée of bread. 



DKATII ON THX GUTTJ.OTINR 

M iHE inmates of tbe Conciergerie were still shiver- 
"*- ing under the horror of tlie death of the twenty- 
one Girondins when Madame Roland appeared among 
them. Her coming was an event which awakened 
the liveliest interest. For eight months she had 
been the most influential woman in France. She 
was the recognized inspiration of the party which 
had wrecked the monarchy and established the Re- 
public, which had been conquered by the force it had 
called to life. To the majority she was but a name. 
The y ail knew that her death was a foregone con- 
clusion. They felt that she, too, knew it, and they 
watched, many of them with curiosity — for numbers 
of the inmates were of eonsfcitutional and royalist 
sympathies — for signe of revoit and of weakness. 
Never, however, had she been calmer, never more 
aerene. 

The prisons of Paria were at that time terribly over- 

crowded and poorly cared for. It was the cuatom to 

confine people together without any regard to their 

charaeter or lires. " On the same straw, and behind 
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the same bars," writes an inmate, " the Duchesse de 
Grammont and a handkerchief thief, Madame Roland 
and a wretch of the streets, a sister and a habitué of 
Salpétrière. The quarrelling and the obscenity were 
often terrible. But from the time of her arrivai the 
chamber of Madame Roland became an asylum of 
peace in the bosom of this hell. If sbe descended 
into the court, her simple présence restored good 
order, and the unhappy women, on whom no known 
power had longer any influence, were restrained by 
the fear of displeasing her. She gave money to the 
most needy, and to ail counsel, consolation, and hope." 

Over many of the prisoners she exereised a kind of 
Bpell. "I experienced every day a new charm in 
listening to her," says Comte Beugnot, a fellow-pris- 
oner who, rare thing, escaped to write his mémoire ; 
" less from what she said than from the magie of her 
manner." "We were ail attentive about her in a 
kind of stupefied admiration," déclares Rioffe. 

The nezt day af ter her arrivai she was queationed 
for the first time ; two days later she underwent a 
second examination. She had gone into the tribunal 
in her usual serene way. She came back deeply 
moved, her eyes wet. The interrogation was indeed 
most trying. The questions were so couched that 
in answering them bonestly she condemned herself. 
Did she not entertain Brissot, Barbarouz, Buzot, 
Pétion, in conférence? She must admit it, and ex- 
plain the " conférence " as she would, the Revolution- 
ary tribunal used her admission as a confession of a 
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criminal relation. A lettcr written to a person, whom ' 
she knew but slightly, and who liad fcried to secure a 
reading of her letters to the Convention, was used 
as évidence agaînst her. It was useless to déclare 
that she simply tried through this correspondent to 
reach the ear of the authorities and to obtain news 
of her friends. Her friends bave been guillotined as 
traitors to the country, or are in open rébellion at 
this moment, conspiring for the destruction of the Re- 
public. This person, if he were a patriot, would not 
hâve been in communication with them. If she were 
loyal, she would not want news of them. Let her try 
to explain and they accuse her of évasion. Roiand's 
office for creating public opinion was brought up. 
Was she not the directress of this pretended Bureau 
of Public Opinion, whose end was evidently to attack 
the doctrines in their purest source and to bring about 
the destruction of the Republic by sowing disorder? 
It was useless to explain the tame and harmless 
nature of this départaient of Roiand's wnrk — a de- 
partment established by public decree ; for they 
accused her of outraging truth when she did, and 
told her that everybody knew that the correspon- 
dence carried on by the perâdious minister had for its 
principal object to bring the departments to Paris 
and to spread calumnies against the faithful repre- 
sentatiTes of the people. They asked her the where- 
abouts of Roland, and when she refused to tell they 
informed her that she was in rébellion against the 
law. 
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It waa évident, indeed, that whatever she might 
say was useless. She was the friend of the Gironde, 
and the last of the race must be exterminated just as 
royalist and émigré had been. The world waa being 
made over, and ail who objected to the transformation 
and wished to fight for another order must be put 
ont of the way. There was not room enough in 
France any longer for peuple of différent ways of 
looking at thinga. 

The night after her second interrogation, Madame 
Roland wrbte a defence to read before the tribunal, in 
which she indignantly denied the accusations against 
her friends, and declared herself honored to perish 
for her fidelity to them. The defence was in her 
haughtiest, most uncompromiaing style, and showed 
her at the very end as resolnte, as proud, as trium- 
phant, as ever. But this defence was written in the 
heat of indignation at her ezamination, and for the 
hearing of the judges she despised. Away from her 
persecutors, many times during the days which fol- 
lowed, her strength failed and her fellow-prisoners 
remarked, almost with awe, that she had been weep- 
ing. The woman who served her told them : " Be- 
fore you she collecta ail her strength, but in her 
chamber she remains often hours at a time, leaning 
against the window, weeping." 

On the 7th of November, the witnesses against 
Madame Roland appeared. There were three of 
them ; — her faithful bonne, for thirteen years in her 
service, and who during her imprison ment had 
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dsred eveiy danger to be uaeful to her, a governesa 
of Eudora'», and a domeatic. The weight of their 
testimony waa aimply that the Girondins had fre- 
quented the houae. 

That night Madame Roland 1 e lawyer, a courageous 
young man, Chauveau-Lagardo by name, who waa 
ambitions to défend her, came to consult with her. 
She listoned calmly to hîm and discusaed several 
points of her defence. When he rose to go she drew 
a ring from hei ûnger and, without a word, gave 
it to hîm. The young man divined the farewell. 
" Madame," be cried, " we shall see each other to- 
morrow after the sentence." 

"To-morrow I shall not be alive. I know the fate 
which awaits me. Tour counsels aie dear to me, 
but they migbt be fatal to you. They would ruin 
you without aavîng me. Let me never know the 
sorrow of causing the death of a good man. Do not 
corne to the court, I shall disown you, bnt accept the 
only token my gratitude can offer. To-morrow I 
shall exist no more." 

The next day, Novembor 8th, was her trial. When 
she came out from her cell to await for her summons 
to the court, Comte Beugnot joined her. " She was 
clad carefully in whitc muslin, trimmed with blonde 
and fastened by a girdle of black velvet." He says : 
" Her face aeemed to me more animated than usual. 
Its color was exquisite and she had a s mile on her lips. 
With one hand she held up the train of her gown ; 
the other she had abandoned to a crowd of prisonera 
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who pressed near to kiss it Those who understood 
thc fate which awaited lier sobbed about lier and 
commended her to God. . . . Madame responded to 
ail with affectionate kindnesB. She did not promise 
to return, she did not say she waa going to her deatb, 
bat her last worda to them were touching counsels. 
She begged them to hâve peace, courage, hope, to 
practise those virtues which are fitting for miaf ortune. 
An old jailer, called Fontenay, whose good heart had 
resÎBted the practice of hia cruel trade for thirty 
yeare, came to open the gâte for her, weeping. * I did 
my errand with her in the passage. She anawered 
me in a few words and in a firm tone. She had 
commenced a sentence when two jailera from the 
interior called her to the tribunal. At tbis cry, 
terrible for aiiotber than her, she atopped and, press- 
ing my haud, said : ' Good-by, sir, let us make peace, 
it ia time.' Raiaing her eyes, she saw that I waa 
gtruggling violently to keep back my tears. She 
seemed moved and added but two words, ' Hâve 
courage.' " 

The accusation waited her. It was a charge of 
having " wickedly and designedly participated in a 
conspiracy against the nnity and indivisibility of the 
Republic, against the liberty and surety of the French 
people, by collecting at her home the principal leaders 
of tbis conspiracy, and carrying on a correspondance 
with them tendîng to facilitate their murderous proj- 
ects." She was not allowed to read her defence, and 
the judgment was pronounced at once. She was con- 
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victed of .being oue of the authors, or accomplices, in 
a " horrible conspiracy against the unity and indiviai- 
bilitj of the Republic, the liberty and surety of the 
Freneh people," and was sentenced to be punished by 
death. 

When she came ont from the tribunal the cart 
awaited her in the prison court. 

Standing on the Fout au Change and looking 
down the Seine, is one of those faseioating river 
viewH of Paris where a wealth of associations disputes 
withendleaa charm the attention of the loiteren The 
left of the view is tilled by the Norman Towers of 
the Conciergerie, the façades of the prison, the irreg- 
ular fronts of the houses faciug on the Quai de 
l'Horloge, and ends in an old house of Henry IV. 'a 
time. It is the bouse where Manon Phlipon passed 
ber girlhood. When the cart drove acrosa the Pont 
au Change, Madame Roland had before her the 
window from which, as a girl, she had leaued at 
aunset, and "with a beart filled with inexpreasible 
joy, happy to exist, had offered to the Suprême Being 
a pure and worthy bornage." 

She faces death now as she faced life then. The 
girl and the woman, in spite of the drama between, 
are unchanged : the same ideala, the same courage, 
the same faith. Not even thia tragic laat encounter 
witb the home of her youth moves her calm ; for she 
passed the Pont Neuf, writes one wbo aaw ber, 
"upright and calm, — ber eyes shiuing, her color 
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f resh and brilliant, — a smile on lier lips, trying to 
{ cheer her oompanion, a man overwhelmed by tho 
\ terror of approaching death." 

)■ It waa a long and weary jolt in the rough cart 
from the Pont Neuf, where M. Tissot saw her 
paasing, " erect and calm," by the Rue Saint Honoré 
to the Place de la Concorde, then Place de la Guil- 
lotine. The hideous, howlïng erowd followed and 
curaed her. But nothing earthly could reach the 
heigbta whither she had risen. At the foot of the 
guillotine, so tradition goes, she asked for a pes to 
write the thoughta which had arisen in this awful 
journey to death, but it was refused. Sanson, the 
headsman, in a hurry, pressed her to mount the short 
ladder which led to the platform; for there was a 
grira guillotine étiquette which gave her the right to 
die first, but ahe asked hîm to give her place to her 
cringing oompanion and spore him the misery of see- 
ing her die. Sanson demurred. It was against his 
orders. " Can you refuse a lady her last request?" 
she said, amiling, and he, a little shamefaced, con- 
sented. 

Then her turn came. As they fastened her to the 
fatal plank, her eyes fell on a colossal statue of lib- 
erty erected to celebrate the first anniversary of the 
lOth of August. " liberté," she cried, " comme on 
t'a jouée." Then the axe dropped, the beautiful 
head fell; Madame Roland was dead. 
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"\yTADAME ROLAND was dead, but ahe had left 
- 1 -"-*- behind the threc boings dearest and cloaest to 
ber, — her husband, her child, and hcr lover. 

Roland fled from Paria, as we hâve seen, on the 
night of May 31st. He aucceeded in reaching 
Amiens, where he had lived rnany years and where 
he had many friends ; but thongh more than one 
home was opened to him the surveillance of the 
Mountain was such that he thought it wise to leave 
the town. From Amiens he went westward to 
Rouen, where he eaaily found shelter. He was hère 
on June 22d, when Madame Roland wrote her first 
letter to Buzot. The life he led there was misérable 
in the extrême. He eonstantly feared to be arreBted ; 
he f elt that he was jeopardizing the livea of his hoste 
by his présence ; he fretted under the contempt and 
falae accusations which the Mountain coutinued to 
rain upon him ; and, above ail, he was tortured by 
his inability to do anythîng to insure the future of 
his child or to effect the release of his wife. 

This anxiety had not grown less with tiroe. The 
30S 
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éventa of the summer and the fall of 1793 only 
increased day by day bis misery and appréhension. 
The news of the death of the twenty-one Girondins 
in October seemed to turn to bitterness the last drop 
of his bope. A heavier blow awaited bim. That 
happened which must bave seemed to his simple soûl 
the impossible, — his wife was guillotined. When 
the fatal word reaohed bim, sbe had been dead for 
several days. As the news was given him lie fell, 
stricken with a blessed unconsciousness. When he 
recovered himself, his distress was so great that be 
resolved to put an end to his days. In vain did the 
friends who had sbeltered and cared for bim ail thèse 
months urge him to give up bis resolution. He 
would not listen to them, but with perfect serenity 
laid before tbem two plans which he felt he might 
follow. The first savored strongly of Madame Ro- 
land's influence: it was to go incognito to Paris, 
appear in the Convention, make an unexpected 
speech in which he should tell tbem the truths he 
felt they ought to hear, and then ask tbem to kill 
him on the guillotine where his wife had lost her life. 
The second was to kill himself. 

One considération alone deterred him from carry- 
ing out his first plan, The property of pensons 
guillotined was confiscated by the State. If be 
should die in this manner, Eudora would be left 
penniless, and Roland abandoned the idea. There 
remained nothîng for him but suicide. On the even- 
ing of November 15th, he bade bis friends good-by, 
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ROLAND DE LA PLATIËRE. 
Fiom a drawing by Gabriel. 
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and left Rouen by the route to Paris. About font 
leagues from Rouen, in the hamlet of Baudoin, he left 
the highway, entered the roadway leading to a pri- 
vate houee, seated himself on the ground on the edge 
of the avenue, and deliberately ran a cane-aword into 
his breast. His deatb muât hâve been immédiate ; for 
passers-by, nezt morning, Boeing hîm there leaning 
agaînst a troc, thought he was sleeping. When the 
truth waa discovered, a deputy from the Convention, 
who happened to be at Rouen, went at once to the 
spot and took possession o£ Jhe papera on his person. 
The only one of importance *3[as a note whieh ran: 

" Whoever finds me lying hère, let him respect my 
remains. They are those of a man who died as he 
lived, vîrtuous and bonost. 

" The day is not far distant when you will hâve to 
bear a terrible judgment; await that day; you will 
act then in full knowledge of causes, and you will 
understand the meaning of this advice. 

"May my country soon abhor thèse crimes and 
return to humanity and Trindliness." 

On another f old of the paper was written : 

" Notfear, but Indignation. 

" I left my refuge as soon as I heard that my wife 
had been murdered. I désire to romain no longer in 
a world oovered with crime." 

Eudora Roland, born October 7, 1781, was twelve 
years old at the time of her mother's death, Sepa- 
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rated the night of the an-est, the two never saw eaoh 
other again. Happily, there were warm and faithful 
friends ready to take care of her as soon as her 
serions situation was known. Bosc, who through- 
out Madame Roland's imprisonment showed himself 
of the most fearless and tender dévotion, went to the 
apartment in the Rue de la Harpe soon after the 
arrest, and took the little girl to the home of a mem- 
bcr of the Convention, Creuzé-la-Touche. Hère she 
remained unt.il a few days before her mother's death. 
Then it became évident that, in sheltering Eudora, 
Madame Creuzé"-la-Touche was compromising the 
safety of her family, and she was compelled to place 
her charge in a pension. She was not received there, 
even, until her name had been changed. Ail tins 
was a great grief to Madame Roland in her last days. 
She understood only too well now that her clûld was 
in danger of suffering her own- fate. She wrote an 
anxious letter to " the person chargea with the care 
of my daughter," and to Eudora herself she wrote 
a courageous adieu : 

"I do not know, my little girl," she wrote, "that I 
shall ever see or write to you again. Remembeb 
YOUR mothek, that is the beat tbing I can say to 
you. You hâve aeen me happy in doing my duty 
and in serving those who were suffering. There is 
no bette-r life. 

"You hâve seen me tranquil in misfortune and 
captivity. I conld be so because I had no remorse, 
and only pleasant memories of the good I had done. 
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Nothing else can suatain one in the sorrowa of life. 
Perhaps you will never expérience trials liko mine, 
but you must prépare for others. A busy, active life 
is the beat safeguard againat danger, and necessity, as 
well as wisdom, will compel you to work seriously. 

"Be worthy of your parents. They leave you a 
noble example. If you follow them, you will not 
live in vain. * 

"Farewell, dear child. I nursedyou at my breast 
I would inspire you with my aspirations. The day 
will come when you will understand the effort I 
sim making to be strong as I think of your sweet 
face. 

"Would that I could fold you to my breast ! 

" Adieu, my Eudora." 

It was Madame Roland's laat letter to her child. 
Bosc, who had been allowed to visit her twice a 
week throughout the fall, was now forbidden ta 
see her. Letters had to be Bmuggled in and ont 
of the prison, and she soon ceased to bave any 
trustworthy news of her loved oses. Six days after 
the above letter, she wrote to Bosc : 

" My poor little one ! Where is she ? Tell me, I 
beg of you. Give me some détails that I may picture 
her to myself in her new surronndings." 

It was too latc. lu less than a week after this 
letter she was iu the Conciergerie. 

After the death of M. and Madame Roland, 
Eudora was taken in eharge_by Bosc, who, in 1795, 
publisbed the first édition of Madame Roland's M.e- 
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moirs, to help in lier support Legend has it that 
Boac even wanted to marry the child. Later a mar- 
riage was arranged for her with a brother of Cham- 
pagneux of Lyons, the old friend of the lîolands. 

After the Revolutioa, Madame Champagneux re- 
covered her father's property, and Le Clos, the family , 
estate, near Villefranche, eame into her possession. 
This property is still in the family, being owned 
by one of Madame Champagneux's granddangbtera, 
Madame Cécile Marillier of Paria. 
" AU of the papers of Madame Roland, whicli had 
beeu confided to Boac, were given by bim to Eudora, 
and she seems to hâve experienced a certain resent- 
ment towards ber mother when she found that she 
had told posterity ao frankly that her only child 
lacked in depth of sentiment and keenness of intel- 
lect, This feeling only intensified ber admiration 
for her father, and when Lamartine's ffittory of the 
-Girondin» appeared, she was deeply indignant at the 
way in which be belittled M. Roland in ordor to 
make the figure of Madame Roland more brilliant. 
It was with tbe hope that Lamartine's influence could 
be counteracted, that she urged a friend, a grand- 
nephew of Bobo, M. P. Faugère by name, to take 
possession of ail the family papers, and prépare a 
worfc which would justify tbe memory of Roland. 
M. Faugère was already busy with a new édition 
of the Mémoire, but he promised Madame Cham- 
pagneuz to do the work on M. Roland aa soon as 
that was finished. The Memoits be completed, and 
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his édition is by far the beat published ; bat thougb 
he began tbe study of Roland he died before finish- 
ing it. The family papers remained in the possession 
of Madame Faugère, who, in 1888, tnrned over the 
most important of them to the Bibliothèque Nationale. 
Madame Champagneux lived to be nearly aeventy- 
seven years old, dying in Paris Jnly 19, 1858. The 
last years of her Ufe were elonded by the deatb of 
one of her daoghters, a loss from which she îs said 
never fully to hâve recovered. 

Of the three left behind, the fate of Buzot vas 
saddest. At the moment that he escaped to Evreux, 
the northwest departments felt that the Convention 
had been coerced into the decree against the Gironde 
and there was_a gênerai revoit against the tyranny 
of Paris. Buzot and his friends who had escaped 
decided, on sounding this feeling, that it was suffi- 
ciently wide-spread and profound to justify them in 
undertaking a campaign against the Convention and 
in favor of federalism. Buzot began by speaking in 
the cathedral at Evreux and hère he was joined by 
I Pétion, Barbarouz, and Louvet. ■ The agitators were 
not long unmolested. The Convention turnod its 
fiercest anathemas against the " traitera," as it called 
them, and the Revolutionary authorities of the north- 
west were ordered to crush them. At firat they fled 
into Brittany, evidently hoping to firid a vessel there 
for America, but disappointed in this, they made their 
way to Gascogne , where one of their number had 
friends. 
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While Buzot was escaping, the patriotic saviours 
of their country were exhausting themselves in fan- 
tastic efforts to show their hatred of his " treason." 
His house was demolished amid civic rejoicings. 
His effigy was burned and riddlcd with ballets in the 
process. On the walls near his résidence could be 
still read a few years ago an inscription written in 
the excitement. 

« Bnzot le aedlérat trahit la liberté ; 
Pour ce crime infâme, il sera décapité. "_ 

This effectuai and dignifled way of dealing with a 
political oppouent reached its climax on December 
30, 1793, when Evreux held a fête of rejoicing 
over the recapture of Toulon. The cathedra! in 
which, six months before, Buzot had spoken had 
become a "temple of reason and philosophy." On 
the altars were the busts of Marat, Lenelletier, and 
Brut us, wbere once were the fonns of Virgin and 
Child and peaceable saint. The latter had been 
transferre d to the Place de la Fédération, where, 
together with effigies of Buzot and other local 
celebrities who had refused to believe and vote as 
the authorities desirod, they were burned. 

In the mean time Buzot had escaped to Saint 
Êmilion, where, for aomo three months, he and his 
friends were oonceàled. They bosied themselves, 
when their places of hiding permitted it, with writ- 
ing their mémoire. Buzot discussed his political 
career and made a violent, often vindictive, attack 
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on his opponents. There is no direct avowal, in nia 
work, of his love for Madame Roland, but one feels 
throughout the deapairing, passionate passages the 
struggling of a great émotion, atifled, but not dead. 
It is said that when the news of Madame Roland'a 
death reached Buzot, bis f riends tbougbt he had gone 
mad, and it was many days before the violence of 
his grief was calmed. 

At the beginning of 1794 the refugees were 
obliged to change aayiums, and went to the house 
of a hair-dresser in Saint Émilion, where the y stayed 
until June of that year. At that timo, however, the 
Revolutionary authorities of Bord eaux decided that 
they were not doing their whole duty in saving the 
country, and begau a house-to-houae search through- 
out the department. Buzot, with his friands, Fétion 
and Barbaroux, were forced to fly. After days of 
fatigue and fear and hunger, the end came. Bar- 
i baroux, thinking he was discovered, attempted to 
; shoot himself, but sueceeded only in wounding him- 
. self, and was oaptured. 

! Just how death came to Buzot no one knows ; for 
j when his body was found it lay beside that of Pétion 
1 in a wheat-field, half-oatan by wolves. 

In uncouscious irony the peasants hâve since 
called the field the champ de» émigré». 
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Heinsius, bis portrait of Madame 

Roland, 102, 153. 

Insurrection, party of the, 306-307. 



Faugere, M. P., and the Rolan 

Mémoire, 306, 309. 
Feuillants, the, 176, 189, 301. 
Financial errors of the Frenc 

govemment, 113-117, 121, 122. 



Lafayette, Marquis de, 157, 300. 
Lanthenas, and the Rolande, 137, 

138, 316, 233, 237. 
: Le Clos, the country home of M. 

and Madame Roland, M et sej. ; 
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amusements at, 101 ; Madame 
Roland's life at, 99-111. 

Louis Nnailles, 145. 

Louise. Madame, sister of Louis 
XVI., dld not know lier alpha- 
bet at twelvB, 10. 

Louis XVI., appears with Marie 
Antoinette in the National As- 
senibly. 129, 130; his flight and 
return, 106-109; "worse than a 
stick in a wheel," 158 ; efforts 
to secure a trial of, 161, 162; 
accepta the constitution, 168; 
nomes a cabinet to suit the Gi- 
rondins, 1TS; Madame Roland 
doubts the good faith of, 183; 
hésitâtes to sign measure ta 
raise anny (or protection of 
Paris against foreign attack, 
189 ; Roland 's letter to, concern- 
ing the public périls, 190-199; 
his words to Roland concerning 
the letter, 197 ; the red cap placed 
on his head In the riot of the 20th 
of .lune, 200. 

Lyons, M. and Madame Roland at, 
91-93; M. Roland's mannscripts 
lu the archives of the Academy 
of, 92, 93; disorders in, 134-137; 
rumors of a Prussian and Ans- 
trian Invasion, 137 ; the Roland» 
detested in, 138; its dévotion to 
the ariatocracy, 165. 

Mandat, murdered, 208. 

Marat, joins the Commune, 212; 
bis character, 218; and M. Ro- 
land, 218, 219; attacks M, and 
Madame Roland in his tournai, 
222, 223 ; bis worde concerning 
Buzot, 251 ; his characterization 
of Madame Roland, 252. 

Marie Antoinette, her appearance 
lu the National Assemhly, 129, 
130; her flight, 156. 

Hesmer-etndy, 80. 

Mirabeau, Madame Roland's words 
concerning, 290. 

Morris, Gouverneur, qnoted, 163; 



his worde concerning the attitude 
of affaire in Parle, 177. 
Mountain party , the, its character, 
174-176; M. Roland'» strnggle 
against, 247 ; Buzot'e strnggle 
against, 247-249 ; strnggle of the 
Gironde party with, 255. 

National Assembly, the, 124; Eing 
and Marie Antoinette appear in, 
129, 130; Madame Roland'» dis- 
satisfaction with, 129-131, 138- 
142; M. Roland a depnty to, 138; 
measure to raise anny to protect 
Pari» against att&ck of foreign- 
er», voted by, 189; Roland's let- 
ter to the King preaented to 
the, 197-199; Madame Roland 
appeare before the Convention, 
253; strnggle in, between the 
Mountain and Gironde parties, 
255 ; expulsion and trial of mem- 
ber» of the Gironde, 259; Madame 
Roland'» letter to, from prison, 
269,270. 

Noailles, Louis, 145. 

Notre Dame des Marais, the Gothlc 
church at Ville franche, 88. 

Nouvelle Hélolte, Rousseau'», its 
influence on Manon Phlipon, 32- 



Paine, Thomas, at the home of the 
Rolande, 146 ; forma a repnblican 
society in Paris, 159. 

Paris, gold and silver smlths In the 

guard the city against attack 
of foreigners, 188 ef teq., 201; 
life in, during the Révolution, 
293,294. 

Pétion, at the home of the Roland», 
110; a Girondin, 171; counaels 
calm, 205, 208 ; his fa te, 309-311. 

Phlipon, Madame, mother of Ma- 
non Phlipon, ber character, 3; 
her control over her daughter, 
5; her death, 31. 

Phlipon, Mario-Jeanne, callod Ma- 
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non , af ter warda Madame Roland , 
her parente, 2-6; haï birth, fi; 
ber character as a child , 0, 6 ; 
early readlng and éducation, 6 
et taq.; effect of PliUarch'i 
JAvf.i on, 7, 8 ; her religions zeal, 
9 ; entera the couvent, Dames de 
la Congrégation de Notre Dame, 
9, 10 ; ber llfe and work there, 
10-14 ; her f riendahip with Sophie 
Cannet, 12-15; her piety, 11, 12; 
her letters to Sophie Cannet, 14, 
1S ; her secret résolve to retorn 
to couvent life, 1S; her (Usllke 
for the vanitiei of life, 16, 17, 20, 
21 ; her love of nature, 17 ; Meu- 
don her favorite spot, 17; her 
visit to Madame de Bolamorel, 
18, 19 ; her early contem.pt for 
the social conditions, 19-21; asec- 
retary to Mademoiselle d'Han- 
naches, 20; makee an eighi-day 
vlsit to Versailles, 21 ; her de- 
scription of her impressions 
there, 22; ter attitude toward 
the King and government at 
twenty years of âge, 22-24; pré- 
fère a repnblic, 22, 23 ; her read- 
ing after leaving the convent, 
24-26; her cahiers, 26; deeply 
interested in philoeophy, 26, 27 ; 
étudies Christian dogma severely 
andratlon»lly,27,28; her mental 
and spiritual condition, 28-30; 
the Influence of Ronssean's Nou- 
velle Bëloïie on, 31-3S ; her words 
concerning Rousseau and hls 
Works, 34, 35; her notions of a 
future hnsband, 35-38; appli- 
cauts foi her hand, 35, 36; her 
love aSair with Pahin de Ut 
Blancherle, 36-44 ; her Loisirs, 
40, 58; her intarest in Sainte- 
Lettre, 44, 45; refuses M. de 
Sévelitiges, 46, 47 ; bar interest 
in Roland de la Fia titre, 45, 02, 
63 ; her interest in M. Fittet, M ; 
the dulneas of her llfe, 54; her 
vlsit to Roussean, 55, 66; her 



vlsit to Grente, 57, 68 ; her rela- 
tions with ber father, 58, 50 ; 
conceaU from Sophie Cannet her 
feellng for Roland de la PlaMere, 
60; Platonlc arrangement with 
Roland, 61; correspondence be- 
tween Roland and, 61-69; dlffl- 
colty with her father in her 
betrothal to M. Roland, 67-69; 
leaves her father, and retires 
to the convent, 69, 70 ; marries 
Roland, 71; her acconnt in her 
Mémoire of the conrtshlp and 
marriage, 71, 72. See Roland, 
Madame. 
Phlipon, Pierre Oatien, hls engiav- 
ing nhop, 2, 3; hle character, 

3, 4 ; hls home life and famlly, 

4, 5; dtepleased with Pahin de 
la Blaneherie, 40 ; hls relations 
toward hls daughter, 58, 59; 
growa dlsslpated, 68; hls atti- 
tude toward M. Roland, 68, 69; 
death, 140. 

Pittet, M., Manon Phllpon'a Inter- 
est in, 54. 

PhUarch'i Uvtê, effect of, on Ma- 
non Phlipon, 7, & 

Rebecqni, 202. 
Republic, ezcit 

of, 168-160; 

people, 161. 

Republican, the, Journal, 159, 160. 

Robespierre, at home of the Ro- 
land», 1M; bis words coneerning 
a Repnbllc, 160, 161; crtminal 
accuser, 171 ; In open rupture 
With the Girondins, 189; Joins 
the Commune, 212, 221, 222; 
Bnzot's opinion of , 247, 249. 

Révolution, the Frençh, the Ro- 
lands welcomed, 112 et teq. , 
proliminary outbreaks of, 117- 
120; the word révolution long 
nsed In private, 118; call for 
Btates-General in 1788, 123; the 
(ail of the Bastille, 124 ; disorders 
in Lyons, 134-137 ; rumora of a 
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Prussian and Kussian Invasion, 
13T; the Bevolutionary lemper, 
149; the fligbt and return of 
the hlng, 156-109; the massacre 
Of the Champ-de-Mars, 162, 163; 
disordera and riots everywhere, 
1S3, 184; the riot of the 20th of 
Jane, 199, 300 ; the inaurreo.tion- 
ary élément organlziiig, 206, 207 ; 
the Commune, 208, 212, 213; the 
Beptember massacres, 219-222; 
the exécution of the tweoty-one 
Girondins, 390; the daily life of 
Parlstana during, 293, 291. 

Roland, Eudora, daaghter of Ma- 
dame Roland, boni, 79; her 
hnsband Champagneux reçoives 
"conscience money," 98; her 
éducation by her mother, 102 ; 
her life, 308-309; lier resentment 
toward her mother and admira- 
tion for her father, 308. 

Roland, the chanoine, brother of 
M. Roland, 89, 140. 

Roland, Madame, flrst year of 
married life, 73-75; at Amiens, 
75; her chlld, 75; helping her 
hnsband ou the Encyclopédie, 
77; absorbed in her domestic 
life, 78; her efforts in Paris to 
soeurs a title for her hnsband, 
79-84 ; secures for her husband 
the position of Inspecter at 
Lyonn, 84; her corresponde n<'e 
with her husband while in Paris, 
86, 86; lnterest in Mesmerism, 
86; retnrns to Amiens, SB, 86; 
trip to England, 86 ; life at Ville- 
franche sur-Saône, 87 et teg. ; 
her relations toward M. Roland 's 
mother and brother, 89, 90 ; in 
oorreapondence with Boac, 90; 
uot pleased with and not popu- 
lar at VlUefraucoe, 90, 91 ; uot 
pleased with Lyon», 92; borne 
life at Le Clos, 94, 99-111; édu- 
cation of her daughter, 102; her 
letton ou Kousseau'n Julie and 
the éducation of chlldren, 103- 



108 ; her dévotion to her hus- 
band unabated during life at 
Le Clos, 108, 109; her trip to 
âwitzerlaud, 109, 110 ; a sympa- 
thetic witness of prellminary 
outbreaksof the Révolution, 112, 
117 et atq. ; cramped for money 
af ter marrlage, 120 ; her idea of 
" complète régénération" of so- 
cial affaira, 124, 126 ; her poliUcal 
convictions and plan of action, 
126-133; her influence over her 
hnsband and friends, 126-129; 
her words after the fall of the 
Bastille, 129; coneeming tbe 
King's and Marie Antoinette'» 
appearance In tbe National As- 
sembly, 129, 130 ; displeased with 
the constitution, 130; her flrm- 
nesa, 132; detested in Lyons, 
138 ; her dissatisfaction with the 
National Assembly, 129-131, 138- 
142; goes up to Paris, 138, 140; 
her irritation at the arlstocrats, 

142 ; gives up going to théâtres, 
and goes to political clubs, 142, 

143 ; her words coneeming Jaco- 
bins, 143; her eeteem for Brissot, 
145 ; her commenta on the discus- 
sions of patriots that gathered at 
her house, 146-148 ; her words on 
the necessity of nniting efforts. 

148, 149; her supremacy over 
gronp of patriots around her, 

149, 160; her inflezibility, 150; 
her personal charms, 150-152; 
the portraits of , 152-154 ; her joy 
at the flight of the King, 156, 
157 ; her words on the return of 
the King, 168; endeavora to se- 
cure a trial of the King, 161, 162; 
sbe loges heart, and returas f rom 
Paris to Villefranche, 164; her 
diagnst with Lyons, 165 ; her dis- 
appointment in her chlld, 166; 
décides to return to Paris, 166, 

167 ; her idéal of government un- 
satiafied, 169, 170; her suprême 
confidence in henelf, 170; oon- 
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aidered herself better than her 
haahand, 170; her feeling ■faillit 
the old régime, 170 ; her attitude 
on her return to Paria, 176, 177 ; 
her life and habits af ter her hns- 
band entered the Mlnistry of the 
Interfar, 179, 180; her influence 
in ehoosing persons for positions 
in the départaient, 180, 181 ; her 
miatruat of General Dumouriez 
and others, 181, 182; doubla the 
good f aith of the King, 183 ; her 
meaaureB to m est périls tbreat- 
ening Parie, 188 et teq. ; she 
wrltes letter to the King con- 
cerning the périls, 190; per- 
suades her hnsband to puèlish 
the letter to the King, 197, 198; 
meets Barbaronx, 201, 202; her 
plan carried, 210; her antipathy 
to Danton, 214r-217; her words 
concernlng Robespierre, Harat, 
and Danton, 221, 222; her dis- 
gust at the brutal tara of affaire 
in the Révélation, 222 ; attacked 
by Harat, 222, 223; would not 
compromise with the insurrec- 
tionary force, 223, 225 ; her pas- 
sion for Bnzot, 224, 22B, 227-244 ; 
her first iuterest in Bnzot, 227, 
228 ; her correspond en ou with 
Bnzot, 228-230; her disfflusion- 
ment in regard to the Révo- 
lution, 230, 231; her bope in 
Bnzot, 231 ; attracted by Buzot's 
Personal charma, 231, 232; the 
wauing of her affection foi ' 
hnsband and of her friendshlp 
with Bosc, linthenas, and Ban- 

ca, 233 ; her notions of dut; and 
dévotion, 234 ; her relations with 
varions friands during her life, 
235-241 ; lufluenced by the " now 
ideas " of love and marriage, she 
accepte the love of Bnzot, 242, 
243 ; she tells her husband of her 
love for Buzot, 243 ; her relations 
to her husband thereafter, 244; 
Danton'a words concemlng, 245 ; 



holda her place in the stmggle, 
261 ; abnaed by Harat, 252 ; her 
position compared with that of 
Marie Antoinette, 252; appears 
before theConvention,253; dan- 
ger to her life, 253, 254 ; attcmpta 
leave Paris, but falla ill, 258 ; 
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Convention to plead her hua- 
band's cause, 259-261 ; put under 
arreat, 261, 262; her impriaon- 
ment in the Abbaye and Sainte 
Pélagie, 264, 265; her fortitude 
in priaon, 266,267; made a prom- 
inent actor in the public tragedy 
by her impriaonment, 267, 268; 
her letters from prison lo Oie 
Convention and to the minis- 
tère, 269, 270 ; her conversation 
with a committee visitbag her 
prison, 270, 271; defending her- 
self against accusations and 
calnmnies, 271-273; her "Laat 
Thonghts," 273, 284; doubt as to 
the object of her passion alladed 
to in her last letters, 274 ; her 
letters to Buzot from prison, 274- 
280; would ultimately hâve left 
Roland for Buzot, 280; her life 
and occupations in prison, 280- 
283 ; her Hietorieal Note» writtqn 
at the Abbaye prison, 283, 284; 
her Mémoire and other writings, 
284-289 ; rapidity and ease with 
whichshe wrote, 285; Rouaseau's 
Confeêliont the modal of her 
Mémoire, 287, 288; ber angnish 
and despalr, 289, 290 ; her words 
conceraing Mirabeau, 290; she 
résolves to kill herself, 291 ; 
conveyed to the Conciergerie, 
292 ; refuses assistance from her 
friends, 292; had hoped, during 
her imprisonment, for a popular 
uprising, 292, 293 ; her life in the 
Conciergerie, 295, 296; her sec- 
ond examlnation, 296-298; her 
defence, 298; her trial, 299, 300; 
seutenceri to death, 301 ; ber 
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word» to Chauvuau-Lagarde, re- 
fnsing his assistance as counsel, 
299; bat trlp to the guillotine, 
and death, SOI, 302. See Phli- 
poo, Mûrie -Jeanne. 
Roland de la Platière, M., 45; his 
position and career, 47-01; his 
character and disposition, SI, 52; 
first acquaintance with Manon 
Phlipon, 63; pioleases lova [or 
Manon Phlipon, 60; Platonic ar- 
rangement with Manon, 61 ; cor- 
respond eneebetween Manon and, 
61-69 ; annoyancest and obstacles 
in his love affair with Manon, 
(iï-ïO; marries Manon, 71 ; tbe 
flrst year after his marriage, 73, 
71 ; his contribution to the Ency- 
clopédie méthodique, 76, 77 ; am- 
bitions to obtain a tltle, 78,79; 
the gênerai préjudice against, 
81, 82 ; his wife obtains for him 
the position of Inspecter of com- 
merce at Lyons, 84; his letters 
to his wife while she was in 
Paris, 85, 86; trip to England, 
86; his life at Villefranohe-sur- 
SaBne, 87 et seq. ; bis mother and 
brother, 88-90; dinliked in the 
Academy of Villefranche, 91; 
the Abbé Gnilion'a words con- 
cerning, 91 ; hio manuscripts in 
the archives of the Academy of 
Lyons, 92, 93; home Uf e at Le 
Clos, 94 et teq.; sympathlzed 
with preliminary outbreaks of 
the Révolution, 112 et aeq. ; ap 
preciated tbe flnancial errors of 
tbe French government, 113-116 ; 
labors against the abuses of the 
realm, 120; poverty after mar- 
riage, 120; bis wife's influence 
over, 126, 137 ; becomes em- 
brolled in Lyons, 134-138; de- 
tested In Lyons, 138 ; goes to 
Paris as deputy to the National 
Assembly, 138 ; bis words con- 
cernlng Jacobins, 143 ; hard at 
work in Paris, 143, 144; bis 



zealoos splrit, 144; gathering of 
patriote at home of , 145-147 ; 
pronounces the King "worse 
than a stick In a wbeel," 168; 
his pamphlet on the " Advan- 
tages of the fllght of the king, 
etc.," 169; his words on the rlot 
in the Champ-de-Mars, 162, 163; 
appoint ad to head of Department 
of Interior ou Girondin ministry, 
177-179 ; plotured by the Mercure 
as one of the principal agltators 
of Lyons, 178 ; his life and dntles 
U mlnister, 179, 180; bu for- 
mulas In reply to requeets of 
departments that he snppress 
disorders, 185-187 ; his condnct 
exasperating, 188 ; his letter to 
the King concerning the périls 
threatenlng Paris, 190-196; dis- 
charged from the ministry, 197 ; 
présents his letter to the Assem- 
bly, 197-199; meets and plans 
with Barbaroui, 201-206 ; every- 
wbere upbeld tbe Jacobin party, 
211; bis great energy, 212; hin- 
dered in actlvity by the Com- 
mune, 212-214; at CrOBB-porposeS 
with Danton, 217; antagonized 
Marat, 218,219; proteste against 
tbe September massacres, 319- 
221 ; orders Banterre to quell dis- 
order, 221 ; attacked by Marat, 
222; makes overtures to Dnmou- 
riez, 223; Madame Roland in- 
forma him of her lo vo for Bnzot, 
243 ; résigne from the ministry, 
245; witbdraws his résignation, 
246; his struggle against the 
Mountain party, 247 ; his retlre- 
ment, 264, 266 ; neglected by the 
Convention, 264, 255, 258; ar- 
rested, 259;iuconcealment,276; 
his last days and death, 303-305. 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, the 
prophet of the sentimental gén- 
ération, 32; his Nouvelle Hé- 
loue and tts influence on Manon 
Phlipon, 32-36; his Emile, 33, 
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34; Manon Phlipon's yisit to, 
M, 66 ; Ut Social Contrat*, 126 ; 
his Confettiarn the modal of 
Madame Holand's Mémoire, 287, 



Sainto-LeUre, M. de, and Manon 
PMlpon, 44, 45. 

Sainte Pélagie, the prison of, 281, 
282. 

Sanson, the headsman, and Ma- 
dame Roland, 302. 

SanWrre, 206, 221. 

Serran, in the mlnUtry witb Ro- 
land, 188, 189; diachaiKod from 
the tnluLatfy, 197. 

Sévelinges, M. de, Manon Pblipon 
déclines hand o(, 46, 4T. 



Taxes, heavy previons to the Bevo- 
lution, 113-116, 121, 122. 

TlBsot, Mb worda conceraing Ma- 
dame Roland, 101. 

Vergniand, 201. 

Yillefranche-sur-Saône, 87 et êeq. ; 
the Cborcb Notre-Dame des Ma- 
rais, at, 88 ; discrdera in the dis- 
Mot of , 181. 

Volfins, 14S. 
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